


This liook is mainl}^ a leprmt of two articles in the 
Calcutta JRevicio of this 3*ear, but I have alteied the 
airangcment, and I Inue made a good many additions 
and omissions I liave also made mucli use of the in- 
valuable documents recently discovered in the High 
Court Record-room. I am notable to make the account 
of the Trial easy reading, and it is by law3’'ers and 
students of liistoiy that I wish to be judged. I confess 
that when I liist leceived Sir J Stephen’s book, I was 
a good deal discouraged, and almost dismayed. I saw 
that I had made some mistakes in my former writings 
on the subject (though realty that about the kararnama 
was the only one which affected my argument), and I 
felt that it would be peiilous to enter the lists against 
one so able and so famed as Sir J Stephen. I had 
been a great admiier of Sir James’s legal ^ork m India, 
and I felt it rather cruel that he should j'mpty that I 
knew nothing about English law, for I had been a dili- 
gent student of his own works, and thought I had 
learned somethmg from them 

My discouiagement, however, was removed when I 
found that Sir J. Stephen had evidently taken up the 
subject hastily, and had written his book m a hurry. 

I think the first ray of hope came from the discoveiy 
that he was wrong about the date of the capture of 
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liolitns, and then 1 found that ho did not quote the 
liroi ision of Bolaqi'a n-dl about Padmn Jlohan correctly 
or notice the expression on the ^lowcls bond that the 
joTTcls ivero deposited to bo soM 

Further researches m tlie Calcuttn Public Library 
and m the Foreign OfUco, ito , com meed me that Sir 
J Stephen’s work was thoroughlj imrchablo, and that 
we might adapt to himself what he has wrongly and 
flippantly said about James Mill (II, 149), and say that 
his trenchant stylo and ex eathedrd air “produce an 
impression of accuracy and labour which a study of 
original aiitbontics does not by any moans confirm ” 

I hope that some day a now edition of the report of 
the Trial will bo published If the misprints were cor 
reeled, and if the depositions of the same witness on 
diflcrent days wore brought together (indicating of 
course that they wore taken at different times), much 
of the obscurity and entanglement of the report would 
disappear 

But a rcpublication should be accompanied by copies 
of the examinations on Cth May 1776 and by copies 
and translations of all tbo exhibits The ongmals of 
nearly all have been discovered in the High Court 
Record room and more arc bfcely to be found 

The jewels bond. Exhibit A, should be published m 
fac etmtle 

It remoms for mo to acknowledge my obligations to 
many fnends for help rendered to me. Among them I 
would particularise Mr Gupta, BOS, Baba Dina 
Nath Ganguly, the Government Pleader at Jlursiudabad , 
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r. Belch ambers, the Registrar of the High Court , the 
jgh Court Record - keeper, Babu Kali Charan Palit, 
id the venerable Pandit Ishwar Chundra A^idyasagar 
obligation to the last gentleman is, that he has lent 
me his copy of the original report of the Trial, publish- 
ed by Cadell m 1776. 

I have also received some valuable information and 
'ocuinents from Rajah Rajendra Haram Deb of the 
3obha Bazar famil}^. 

. 1 H. BEVERIDGE, 

j XvLCUTTA, oist May, 1886 
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THE TRUE OF MAHARAJA MANDA lUMAR. 


♦ 

CHAPTER I 

lOTRODUOTlON 

I INTEND to discuss m this essay the famous trial for foigeiy 
which was held at Calcutta, in June 1775, before the Supreme 
Court of Judicature In doing so, it will be my duty to com- 
ment severely on the conduct of Warren Hastings and of Sir 
Elijah Impey, and I believe I shall be able to prove that the 
execution of Nanda Kumai”^ was a judicial muidei 

I shall endeavour to establish the following nine points — 

1 That the bond-exhibit Af of the trial was not a forgeiy, 

but was the genuine deed of Bolaqi Das Seth 

2 That no attempt was made to prosecute Nanda Kumar 

before May 1775 ' 

3 That there is strong circumstantial evidence that Hast- 

ings was the real piosecutoi 

4 That Kam^laddin Khan, the prmcipal witness in the 

three trials foi conspiracy and forgery, was closely 
connected in business with Kanta Babu,| the banyan 
of Hastings, and was the mtimate friend of Sadaiad- 
din Munshi, who was foimeily in the seivice of 

*10, tlie son of Nanda — a name of Knshna I have aeparated the two 
words which make np the name in order to show distinctly that the penul- 
timate syllable is long In Bengali the name is written as one word, 
Nand(a)kdmar 

f It was marked Evhibit A at the trial It may also bo called the 
3ewels-bond (Howell’s State Trials, XX, 958 ) In future references to 
Howell, I shall quote only the number of the column 

J The Arabic word /a? r?— fictitious — is the proper term to denote the 
relation of Kamaladilin to Kanta Babu Benamidai is, I think, a solecism, 
though it 18 often used 
B , T N K. 
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Omlmm of B«inl\ran, but wlio at tlio timo of t]io tnal 
liatl nttacliod liimsolf to Mr BanvoU (ISOO) I sball 
also show tliat this innn Knmdladihn was ono wliMo 
wortl could not bo boliovod and that ho was correctly 
desenbed b} Oonoml ClaYonng as an infamous creo- 
tiiro and by Mr Fowko as tbo scum of the earth 

5 That tlio tnal was unfairly conducted and tlmt in parti 
cular tho Chief Justices maunor was bad throughout. 

fl Thattliojurj was prejudiced and incompotont. 

7 That tlio prosecution entirely foiled to prove that tho 

bond was a forgery 

8 Tlmt tbo orociititm was iniquitous ovonon thosupposi 

tion of Nniida Kumars guilt and that it was tho 
result of a plot to stiOo inquiry loto bnboiy and cor 
ruption. 

0 That Sir J Stophoii has in his rocont book, “ Tho 
Story of Nuncomar and tho impeachmont of Sir 
Elijah Impoy " partly from tho seal of advocacy and 
partly from his having approached bis subject with 
out adequate preparation without knowledge of 
Indian history or of tho pocuhanties of an Indian 
record made grave mistakes in his account of the 
tnsi and m his oheervations thereon. 

The Nonda Kumar charge was one of six preferred against 
Sir E. Impoy Sir J Stephen has discussed them one by ono 
but I do not propose to take up the remaining five or to 
follow Sir Plijsli through tbo rest of bis Indian career I 
confess I do not soe how his subseqnent acte can be defended 
I cannot admire his conduct in tlie Patna and Kaiijora causes, 
nor can I see any justification or excuse for his strange jonr 
ney to Lakbnau* and his there hounding on the Rotiident to 


* Boe AppoQdlx O. Tb« IaUiiiao AflJdmrlta. In 17S6 Fmicli vrote 
to Sir Eobort Ohnmbttr*. that, in hi* optnloo, Impoy’i ffoln^ to LocknoT to 
tnko thoM deportltloiu Affnltut tb« Begnmj U tbo blukoat and baMt traoa- 
acdoQ e oopt one, that baa job dlahonoared the firitfsb admlnlatntion In 
India.” If Ohambeca repl/ la lo tbo Frsnola itA it might be Intoreatlng 
reading 
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oppiess two helpless widows To me ifc seems that his Loid- 
ship, as one fond of the classics, leraembered and observed, 
while m the East, the Horatian maxim “ servefcur ad imum 
qnalis ah incoepfco processerit et sibi constet,” but the caieei 
IS too SOI did to afctiact the historian and all Impey’s subse- 
quent doings pale in interest and criminality before the mui- 
dei of Nanda Kumai I must, however, not omit to mention 
that his most lecent biographer has unkindly cut the bianch 
on which Impey's admiieis had hung up some shreds of 
Ills leputafcion, after painfully fishing them out of the miie 
There they had swayed for a time in an unceitain manner, 
but they have now fallen again mto Malebolge I lefer to 
Sii James Stephen’s pioof (11, 232) undei Impey’s own hand, 
that he was paid for his services as Judge of the Company’s 
Court, and that he diew at least Rs 5,000 sikka a month in 
that capacity Alas ' how much ihetoiic has been dissipated by 
the foul words, “ This I have received Sir Elijah’s son was 


/ 

* Sir James considerably underestimates tbe amount of Impey’s salary 
by reckoning' tbe sikka rnpi as 'wortb 2# 2d , — thus making the annual 
Salary £6,600 The sikka rnpi was worth 16 p o more than the current 
rupi, aud the latter was reckoned as worth 2? 3d (Verelst, Appendix, 117 
note ) For purposes of conversion, however, the sikka appears to have been 
worth only 2s Gd , which would make it 1 1 p c only better than the current 
rupi (m Impey’s day a mere figure of account and not an actual coin) 
This might be because the sikka fell in value 5 p o in two years and was 
reckoned in the third as only 1 1 p o better than the cnirent rupi It was 
then called a sanwfi,b Bolts and Verelst both, in their glossaries, give 2s 6d 
as the exchange value of a sikka rupi Possibly Sir James has been misled 
by Wilson’^! giving 2s 2d as the value of the sikka, and has not observed 
that this 18 the value for 1855, and that, in the body of the article " Rupya,” 
he states that 100 sikka rupis were reckoned as equivalent to 116 current 
rupis In Impey’s Memoirs (^21) an account of the deposits of the Ci-vil 
Courts m 1782 is given, in which the sikka is estimated at 16 p o better 
than the current rupi In the same work (259) there is a quotation which 
appears to be taken from a minute of the Court of Directors defending tbe 
appointment of Impey, and in this paper the amount of salary is stated to 
he £8,000 The value of the sikka, as verified above, shows that Impey’s 
monthly salary was 6,000 half-crowns, or •C625 If to this bo added tbe 
GOO half-crouTis paid to him for the rent of an office, we have a monthly 
total of £700 and an annual salary of £8,‘100 His pay as Chief Justice 
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npparontl) Iho poraon who Btartod tlio tolo of his mognanimjty 
though by a curious rotnbution it is the son who bos led to 
tlio detection of the legend by placing hia fathers SfSS in the 
British ilnseum I am sure that M> Elijah Iinpoj the only 
partner in this bankrupt business of white washing who 
ap]>eal8 to our sympathies was nicapablo of suppressing 
ONTdence, Still the fact that ho did not read or did not 
apprehend his fathers letter to Thurlow shows the small 
■\aluo of hiB Memoirs.'’ Sir John Kayo followed in his 
woke aud wrote In the Calcutta Itevicw that Sir E. Impey 
had taken upon himself an immense amount of labour and 
liad never got a farthing out of it. Ho and probably others 
also for the tale soon became an article of faith must have 
misled Sir William Joues whom wo find writing that it was 
cleor Impey had never taken what lus enemies called the 
bribe — the salary aUoclied to his new office. So too Mr 
Field tolls* ns that Sir Elijah s conduct was irreproaolmble 
If Sir J Stephen had duue nothing more Lhau explode this 
legend he would deserve the gratitude of the lovers of 
truth 


WM fixed bj the Act ta £SfiOO hit teooc 1 appaintmest there* 

fore doubled hit emolamenU. The eddltlonxl £400 mi^ht eorer the 
expente of offiee-ront. We that eee that UxcealA/ wu zl^ht In deeorlhlng 
Impej t Bohuj u £8 000 

* The Twl»t^v« of former writer* wu thet thej SIS not ^re Sir Elijah 
toffiolent oredit for aooarao; la the ate of worde. Thaj did not peroelre 
that when he wrote that he woold deeUoe app oprvUlMf to hlmaftlf any 
port of the talary he did not mean that be woold not draw it. bat onl/ that 
he woold not tpend it, and that he would be nedj to ref and 11 the Lord 
Ohanoelloi dltapprored. 

1 thlnh that a tlmllar Inadrertenoj hu led Sir J Stephen Into an 
erroaeoaa remark on the ohorye to the jury Dr Baiteed tn hla delightful 
Toliune Eoboei from Old Oolootta, deaodbea the ■ummin^ up u ahort. 
On thla Sir James remarka, that Dr Bnateed moat hare orerlooked the Une 
of the charge which aaji that the Ohlef Joatioe read orer the whole of the 
etldenee. Vow the term which Impaj oaed wu reoapltolate, and u 
thla dero t e a to nm m a rii e or to glre the prlnolpal henda of a aabjeot, It 
would not bo aaed by a oocreoi apookar or writer to mean a e/rialta* 
recital. Agalnat looh an expreaalon from Impey thw note of tha roparter—* 
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With legaid to tlie execution of Nanda Kumai, I adopt the 
conclusion of Buike, Mill, and Macaulay, and I hope to show 
that this illustrious tiiumvnate was justified in condemning 
Hastings and Impey, and that Sii J Stephen has not succeed- 
ed in his attempted rehabilitation 

Sir J Stephen is an able man, and so long as he confines 
himself to his own domain of English Oummal Law, eveiy 
one must feel a heal ty lespect for his opinion, but his love 
of contest has moie than once befoie led him to take up 
questions which he was incompetent to handle Some yeais 
ago, he made himself izdiculous in the eyes of good judges, 
by invading the teiiitoiy of metaphysicians and by attack- 
ing, as he imagined, the views of Auguste Oomte without 
studying his wiitmgs At the same time, pressing poor 
Viigil into the seivice, he set himself to excuse Pontius Pi- 
late, so that we need not wondei at his coming foiwaid to 
vmdicate Sii E Impey * All judges and goveinois are sacied 

th .0 boy Tolfrey or the eqaally yoabhfal Blhob' — is of no weight Moreover, 
I think lb can be shown that it was a physical impossibility for Impey to 
read over the whole evidence in the time at his disposal The verdict was deli- 
vered at 4 A M on Friday, June 16th, after a deliberation of abont an hour, 
so that the charging came to an end at 3 A M On that same morning 
(1072 last para ) Kisba Jiban Das was examined and cross - examined 
This, and the short disousaion about permitting him to depose, oonld not 
have occupied less than an hour His faltering and starfuneriug most have 
token up time Then Impey had a few minutes to recollect himself (1076), 
80 that altogether he could not have begun bis charge till about 1-30 A„ii, 
Impey had thus an hour au 1-a-half at most for his recapitulabiou, aud it is 
impossible that in that space of time he could read through evidence which 
fills 131 columns (not pages as Sir J S says) of Howell’s close print and 
also comment thereon J 

* Sir IS says (I, 34) that Impey seems to him to have resembled closely 
many other Judges whom he has known Is not this being rather hard on 
English Judges at Home and in India? And will Sir J amea’ colleagues of the 


^ The juvenility of the oflacers of the Court was remarkable Tolfrey was 20 and- 
a-half, and Elliot was apparently younger, for he was only 17 when he came out m 
1772 

William Hickey, the attorney, told the Committee of the House that Peat (of 
Dacca fame) was only 20 when he became Hyde’s clerk, and that his (Peat’s) partnei 
Wroughton was only 16 when he was admitted au attorney Impej was 43 m 1775 
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mthoo^os fttid IjW higliMt tUca of a touclung scono la tliat 
of a judge listening to a cnroiaal I Sir J Stephen has been 
a'Norj successful man and liw talents and industry have 
desonod success but perhaps it is because bo has been bo 
successful that he cannot perceive that Ins abilities are limit- 
ed. Ho lias tho air of behoting that, because ho has become 
a Judge of tho Queens Bench Division, ho must be right and 
o\ cry other person wrong I think that wo may witliout 
injuatico, applj to himself tho exaggerated language m which 
ho has spoken of Impey and say that ho has had an 
excellent legal oduoation that ho is a man of remarkable 
energy and courage and tliat ho has a groat deal of ratlier 
common placo ability But such mortal weapons will avail 
little in a contest with the gods I or to drop metaphor mere 
talent will not avail m a contest with the geuius of JEklmund 
Burke on a subject to which that genius devoted years of 
intense labour Sir J Stephen looks at great questions from 
the point of view of the mere practising lawyer and in con 
sequence he cannot grasp them witness his dreary letters on 
the Afghan question and the Bbert Bill 1 The notion which 
he seems to entertaiu that the Nauda Enmar question can 
be settled by one who has apphed to it only a knowie Igo of 
English Onnunal Law is about as grotesque as that of 
pedants "who think to climb Pamassos by dint o Greek." His 
rashness has even led him into mistake in his own particular 
department. Did ho not write comments on the Criminal 
Procedure Bill which his successor declined to publish from 
tendemeas to the learned Judge b reputation ? 


Qaeen ■ Banoh be gntaf ol to him for the ooanp»rl*on t Jnd^ei, like Blahopa, 
ooght to here a good teeUmoaj from those thst ore wlthoat, snd I thoold be 
■orrj to thlnV that anj BogUab ^Tndge, In reoent times, bed locb s fepntatloQ 
thst s eonaolentloaa tnan Uke OomwslUe would vlllloglj tee him hanged 1 
Kor do I thAt so j other Obief JoitloS wonld bare hod to UtUe respeot 

for blmtelf or hit office u to go on writlag bj OTery mall for tSTen yesrs 
to a bmto iTieh u Thnrlow (Sir WHUsm Jones osUed him s beset, thoogh 
he did it in Greek) without reodrlng • single letter in reply (Story 
of IToncomar I, S3 ) 
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I cannoi Hunk that ilic " Stoiy of ISfuncomai ” will perma- 
nently add to Sii J Stephen’s fame When tlie choius of 
jounicilists shall have hushed, and when the time has gone by, 

"Wlioii ifcq nud templars every sonfcouco raise, 

And •wonder with a foolish face of praise, 

the bkmdeis and one-sidedness of the book will be disco veied, 
and men will come back to the tiuth They will lemeinber 
that Coinwallis, an honouiablc gentleman and no Whig, 
■wiote m 1786, onl}’’ two yeais aftei Impey’s depaituie fiom 
India, beffgimr that he mmht not be sent out afrain, and 
obsei ving tliat all pai ties and desci iplions of them agreed about 
him. That again, iii 17SS— theyeai of the impeachment — 
the same high authoiit 3 r wiote that he was very soiiy foi 
Hastings, but that if the}'" wanted somebody to hang, they 
might “ tuck up ” Sii E Impey without givmg anybody the 
smallest concein When the dust of coiitioveisy has been 
laid, men will lecui to the opinion of Buike, and accept in 
shame and sadness the vei diet which he pionounced in his 
speech on Fox’s East India Bill " The Rajah Nuncomar ! 
was, by an insult on eveiy thing which India holds lespect- t 
able and sacred, hanged in the face of. all his nation, by the 
Judges you sent to piotect that people, hanged for a pietend- 
ed Clime, upon an ex post facto Act of Pailiameut, m the } 
midst ot his evidence against Mr Hastings The accuser j 
they saw hanged The culpiit, without acquittal oi inquiry, | 
tiiumphs on the giound of that muidei — a muidei not of 
Nuncomai only, but of all living testimony, and even of 
evidence yet unborn Fiom that time not a complaint has 
been heaid from the Natives against their Govemois All the 
giievances of India have found a complete lemedy”* It is 
a lefreshment to read these rinsrmcr vroids and an encouiawe- 

o o o 

ment to me to pioceed with my task 

* The notorious Captain Price gave unwitting testimony to this fact 
when, in a letter in the Couiant, signed Simplicity, he ■wrote “ that the 
fabricators of false evidence leceived a severe check by the death of the 
Eajah, is admitted ” 
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Sir J Stoplion has poinUid out somo raistakos in my essays 
“ Warren Hastings in Lower Bengal publislied in the 
Calcxdta Review in 1877 70 and notably a blonder about the 
X.ntr8in(ijna, I lm\o no doubt that ho is right in saying that 
this should bo /rtrrtrudmn • and I admit that my niistako 
shows that I had nob Bufilciontl^ studied the report of the 
tnab In fact I IiojI nob a copy of it with rao when I was 
WTiting m} articles in a remoto station in Northern Bengal 
and VkOS obliged to roly on notes made somo months pre- 
viously in England. Tlieso contained the word Lurundma 
and 03 I knew that genealogical trees wore often filed in our 
Oourta I accepted the term without further consideration 
This, of course, shows how imperfectly I had read the tnal 
but my subject thou waj Hastings and not Impey and 
according to my now whlcb seems also to bare been that of 
ilacaolay it mattered little as regarded the guilt of Hastings, 
whether the bond was true or false It was the prosecution 
and the baugmg wLioU I regarded as luiquitous rather than 
the conviction, which might luive been mainly the doing of 
the jury and might have been warranted by the evidence 
Another thing which led me to neglect the report of the tnal 
was, that I understood from Ferrers evidence that it was not 
full or accurate It was published in England by Elliot, the 
protegd of Hustings end Impey and doubtless it is not quite 
complete It is also most confused and difficult of oompre- 
henaion I have now thanks to the Oalcatta Public Library 
obtained the 20tb volume of Howell and have been animated 
by Sir J Stephen s example to study the reports of all three 
tnalfl very closely I certainly Lad no idea that so much 
could be got out of them and I here offer my thanks to Sir 
J Stephen for his putting me on the proper track. It seems 
to me that an adequate study of the reports will enable us to 


Tho word hoTervr does not mean la thle trlel on aoootmt stated u 
fiirj Btepliea ■Pppoeee, bat only an agreement or promue. See oopj of tbe 
paper 
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trace the conspnacy against Nanda Kumai and almost to 
denionstiate liis innocence 

With these reraaiks I pioceed to discuss my fiist and 
second points, — namely, that the bond was not a foigeij’^, — and 
that thcie was no attempt at a piosocution befoie Maj^ 1775. 
I must piemise that I am unable to treat exhaustively of the 
first till I come to the account of the tiial I shall then com- 
plete its discussion along with the seventh point, viz, that 
the prosecution failed to piove that the bond was a foigeiy 
As, howevci, I have adopted a chionological order in my dis- 
cussion, the question of the genumeness of the bond must use 
up early iii my nariative of events, for it purported to have 
been executed on August 20th, 1765, — thatis, neaily tenj’-eais 
before the prosecution began. The second point will be 
elucidated with the first Both aie of great impoitance, and 
tlieiefoie I tiust 1 shall be excused if I treat them at what 
ma}’’ appear to be excessive length 

I perhaps cannot hope to make the subject mterestmg 
excejit to Bengalis and to those Englishmen who like studymg 
historical puzzles and are not, to use the woids of Thucydides, 
unenduiing in the quest of truth To myself, however, it 
seems that the question of whether Hastings and Impey put 
Nanda Kumar to death unjustly is far more inteiesting and 
impoitant than the oft-debated questions of the authorship of 
Junius or the guilt of Mary, Queen of Scots Moreover, the 
latter subjects have now been pretty well thievshed out, and 
in one of them a far off touch of chivaliy makes inquuers 
unwilling to press the evidence against a weak woman No 

* The trial was originally pnhlished by Oadell in 1776 Sir J S does not 
refer to this edition, and probably has not seen it I gather this from his citing 
the conspiracy trials as if they too had been published under the author- 
ity of the Supreme Court Elhot’s letter to the publisher and the enclosure 
from the Judges (Impey’s Memoirs, 122) seem to show that this was not the 
case, and the title-page in the original edition indicates that it was only the 
trial for forgery which was published by authority 

Macintosh, writing from Calcutta m December 1779, says — “ The trial 
published m England is universally declared on this side to be spurious and 
false ” 
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flucli Bcruplo hoUla our hamifl in the ca'w of Hastings aiitt 
Impo} ospocially wbon they have latol^ sccurotl so redoubt- 
able a champion. 

Tlio question of the gonumoness of tlio bond lies nt the very 
root of the case. If it can bo ahown that tlio bond Tvaa 
genuine Nanda Kumar nras an luiiocont man and the >ictim 
of poi^ury though the jaiy tnny atilJ Jmro honestly bohored 
him guilty The importance of the otlier point — tliat is, of 
the genesis of tlio prosecution, — bos in tins, that if It can bo 
proved that an attempt was mode to piosocuto Nanda 
Kumar for forgery long before ho lodged his complaint 
against Hastings the probability that the latter was con 
noctod with the subsequent proceedings is mucli dimi 
lushed. On the other hand if it can bo shown that no 
one tned to prosecute Nanda Kumar for forgery till JJay 
1775 there arises a strong presumption that the oocnaa 
tiou was as Sur J Stephen admita ^ 89) was tlio cose with 
the conspiracy charge a counter move in the game begun by 
Nanda Kumar m the previous Haroh Sir J Stephen mom 
tains that there is evidence of an attempt at a prosecution 
early m 1774 and he intimates that I knowingly passed it 
hy I adhere however to my former assertion and hope to 
ehow in due course that what Sir J Stephen considers 
evidence of o previous attempt at a prosecution was really not 
such. Meantime I may atato that neither Molmn Prasad m 
hi3 evidence nor the Chief Justice in his summing up to tho 
jury made any allusion to a previous prosecution or to an 
attempt at one. 

In order to deal fully with my subject, I must go far back 
and I begin, with an account of Bolaqi Das, the man whose 
bond was said to have been forged. Most of ray information 
IS derived from the report of the trial but I have obtamed 
some interesting and valuable facts from Bolts Oonsidera 
tions on India AfToirs.” 



CHAPTER II 

BOLAQI DAS 

Rolaqi Das, otlienvise Bolaqi Das Sefcli, was a Hindustani 
01 up-connti 3 'man by biitb, and belonged to the well-known 
meicantile caste, oi tube, called Agariudla He was piobably 
a vaisyci bj’’ caste, and be seems to have been a vai^hnah in 
leligion He was a sardf, oi bankei, and bad bis piincipal 
place of business at Muisliidabad, and was thus biougbt into 
contact with Handa Kumai, who was a native of the distiict 
and long lesident at the city as diwan of Mu Jafai Bolaqi 
was oiiginally a man of small means and in paitneisbip 
with one Dhaiiain Cband, but be rose to wealth and import- 
ance by becoming the bankei of Mu Qasim He bad 
tiansactions in Dacca and many otbei distiicts of Bengal, 
and bad coiiespondents in Benaies, on wbicb place be once, 
in Febiuaiy oi Maich 1766, gianted a letter of ciedit foi a 
lakh of lupees in favoui of Loid Clive * 

When wai bioke out in 1763 between the Company and 
Mu Qasim, Bolaqi either voluntarily followed bis mastei s 
fortunes oi was carried along in bis tiain More lucky than 
the father and uncle of Jagat Seth, he was not put to death 
atB£ib, still be did not escape without suffenng He was 
in camp with Mir Qasim at Baxai, and achieved the disagiee- 
able pre-eminence of being the fiist person selected by the 

* Sir J S says that the evidence of this transaction, -which is referred to 
by Impey in his charge, is not given in the report of the trial He is wrong 
(961) Perhaps he was not aware that Naha Krishna was Chve’s banyan, but 
even so, he might have seen Clive’s name in the entry proved by Kista Jiban 
The money was repaid by Clive about five months afterwards It appears 
probable from Bolts (II, 13) that Clive wanted the money to invest in 
diamonds, which were then used as a means of remittance to Europe 
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Nawtvb Yixtor ShujA nd Dauln (bravo for tho SUito)fta a subject 
for ovtortion. Ho was made over to the Nawab s treasurer, 
Klialiq Yakut (?) to bo sqnooxcdnnd kopt m confluoment for 
about a month Sir J Stephen sa^s tlmt lio was confiticd m 
his tont, but thero is no authontj for tins and the proba 
bility 18 that ho was kopt in some loss comfortablo place. It 
was fifir Qasiin wlio was kopt undor surveillance ni Ins tenL 
Bolaqis bookkeeper Kista Jiban was also impnsoned but 
this was about a fortniglit later 

About tho tuno of liia imprisonment Bidnqi is said to have 
roccivod a romittnnoo of treasure through tho hands of ono 
Mir Asdd Ah Tiio treasure was being conveyed from Rohtas- 
garh to Mir Qasira under tho escort of Mir Asdd and Mir 
Qoaim told him to raako it over to Bolaqi Das From this 
arose a point of great importance at tho tnal, for Mir Asild 
gave evidence for the defence and produced a receipt for the 
money boanng Bolaqi s seal and dated 14 Rabi as sAni 1178 H. 
(either 8 or 11 October 1704) This was matenal becan e 
Sir E Impey examined the impresstou of the seal (a trouble 
which he did not take in the case of KamAIoddin s) and fonnd 
that it agreed with the seal on the bond which Nanda Kumar 
was alleged to have forged. This receipt then if genuine 
was strong evidence in Nanda Kumars favour for it went to 
show that tho seal on tho bond was the genuine seal of Bolaqi 
Das Sir E. Impey however disbeUevod Mir AsAd s receipt 
saying that it seemed clear beyond a doubt that the receipt 
could not have been given by Bolaqi Das and that the whole 
was a fiction. He went on to use this as a ground for dis- 
truatiug the other witnesses for the defence observing that 
the fiotitioua receipt might account for the other witnesses 
remembering the seals so ocoorately Sir J Stephen has 
adopted this reasoning and has added some argument of hia 
own it will, therefore be very matenal to show that both he 
and the Chief Justioe are wrong in rejecting M ir Asdd a 
story as intrinsically improbable or absurd. This however 
I sliall defer douig till I come to eiammo the evidence in the 
forgery case. 
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The battle of Baxar was fought on October 23 kI, 1764*, and 
tliough it icstoied Bolaqi to Ijis libeit}’-, he was plundeicd of 
evcr 3 'thing he possessed. Ho lost a box of piivatc papeis, 
and escaped with nothing but the coat (lama) on Ins back 
^ye Icain a good deal of his subsequent movements fjom the 
cuiious woik of Bolts aheady icfeued to Tlieieaie a number 
of minutes ( Vol III, Pait li, App A, pp 52 to 119, Ed 1775) 
lelatmg to a quaucl between Loid Clive and a Civilian of the 
name of Geoigo Giay, and m these the name of Bolaqi turns 
up pietty fiequcntly Gia}' had been chief at Malda, but in 
Septembei 1755 he was a Meinbei of the Council of Foit 
William, and piobabl}^ also Collector of Calcutta Clive 
accused him oflev}inga tax on prostitutes, and bluntly wiote 
to him — ^“Sii, complaint has this moi mug been made to me 
that you aie taking money fiom the whoies of the town, 
which I undeistand is a piactice piohibitcd by the Company, 
and, theiefoie, I desiie you will discontinue it until you aie 
authoiizcd to the contiaiy by the Goveinoi and Council” 
Giay defended himself by saying that he took the money 
fiom the women for their own good, in fact, he was a pie- 
cuisoi of the G D legislatois Clive was not the man to 
biook opposition, and on finding some othei chaiges against 
Giay, he aiiested his banyan. Bam Nath Das, and kept him 
under a military guard, thougii this was in the town of Cal- 
cutta Giay was indignant at his seivant’s arrest, and in the 
discussion which followed, he put some veiy awkward ques- 
tions to Clive, such as whethei he did not deceive Amichand 
by a fictitious tieaty, and if he could account foi Admiial 
Watson’s name appeaimg on the tieaty, though Watson had 
refused to sign on the giound that to do so would be deio- 
gatoiy to his chaiacter as a Biitish officei To do Clive jus- 
tice, he had the manlmess to answei Gray, though his ques- 
tions were iiielevant and offensive, and to tell what had been 
done on the occasion of the treaty with Amichand And 
whatever we may think of the sufficiency of Clive’s defence, 
his conduct in meeting the accusations was better than the 
skulking behavioui of Hastings when he was accused by 
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Nanda Kun^a^ Tlio ono iimn LoMh snul ho con 

his dofonco and tho other shnfilod nnd by dint of va 
6iibtorfugC3 contrived to evade every attempt to bnng 
to book. This wofl porliftps goo<l policy at the time bul 
result now is that, in order to show that Hastings over d< 
tho receipt of tho presents Inn latest apologist has actually 
driven to quote and use as evidence nn anonymous note 
lawyers hnof! (Stephen I 73) Another question sv 
Gnv) put to CUvo 18 more relevant to our purpose and w 
follows “ Wliothor yon did not givo a panodna to B 
Das assunng him that ho might carry on Ins business ■ 
confidence ? And on your rolum to Oalcutta, finding this 
a suitor to the Boar^l for recovery of a sum of money lent U 
Company m 17G3 m a time of distress which surely enti 
him to the Company a favour and protection, whether 3 
Lfordship did not send a ch6bddr (mnee-bearer) to order 
to quit the Settlement when it was kuown that the bar 
and spies of Ibihomed Keza Khan and Jagat Seth his kn 
oaemios were hovering about to seise him the moment 
quitted Calcutta ? WlietUer after thus turning out a i 
tinder the Boards protection, you did not in a few days, b 
for lum back, ? Whether you have not since received 1 
with favour 1 Amd whetlier you have not been endeavoui 
to collect from this mitn luformation against me f To 1 
Clive replied os follows — I did wnte a parwdiia (on 
to Boloqi Dos in answer to a letter from him, the beginn 
of July last but when I heard from Jagat Seth what 
enemy he had been to their fathers (sw) I forbade hut 
come into my preface and upon my arrival ordered him 
quit Calcutta. But upon Mr Gray a minute, I ordered Bol 
Das back again to give the evidence I had before been 
formed of ooncemmg Ram Nath s conduct, m which Mr Qi 
seems to be strongly interested and I shall certainly i 
dedme to receive complaints of such grievances os afiect t 
honour or advantage of the Company nor will there be a: 
occasion, as Mr Gray alleges there will to make nso of foi 
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licing emplo3'ed to sci:?:c Bolaqi Das wlicn ho quitted Calcutta, 
I never knew noi lieaid of an3'- T have given Bolaqi Das no 
eneovuageinent, so fai fiom it I have told him that when he 
has given his evidence on oath, he must not expect the liberty 
of lesidmg in Calcutta” I suppose that the allusion to 
Bolaqi’s behaviour to the Seths must icfei to some suspicion, 
that he was concerned in the muidcis of the fathci and uncle 
of Jagat Seth at Baih Though Bolaqi also was called a 
Seth, theic was no lelationship, and piohably no fiieudship, 
between them 

Giay lejoincd to Clive’s leply as follows — 

“ The afl'.ur of Bolaqi Das, I shall relate from the beginning 
Veiy soon after my ai rival m Calcutta, Rainnath iiifoimecl me that 
Bol.iqi Das had sent down one Sham Lai in oider to solicit for leave 
for him to return to Bengal He had been a banker, oi sliroff, to 
Mir Qasira, and was cai Tied up by him m his retreat, and after 
suffering of many haidships both fioin Mir Qasim and Suja-ad- 
Daula, he was at last absconding, and afraid to come down lest he 
should bo seized and plundeied by the officers of the Hawab’s 
government 

“ I thought his case particularly hard, whilst seveial men who 
had been in Mir Qasim’s actual seivice, and in arms against ns 
found forgiveness and protection, that he, a merchant, and of course 
no member of the Government, nor servant of the Nawab’s, should 
be deprived of the benefit of peace and onr protection After Sham 
Lai had set forth Bolaqi Das, deplorable state in affecting terms, 
[ informed Mi Spencer, then Governor, of what I had heard , nnd 
lie concurring with me m opinion, that it would be beneficial to the 
country to give Bolaqi Das, and every other merchant who might 
be in the same circumstances, encouragement to re-settle in these 
piovinces, from a motive of real humanity as well as from a political 
view, that gentleman granted him a parwdna to return I sent 
the parwdna, and a lettter of my own, under care of Bamnath, 
together with Sham Lai, who only knew the place of retreat before 


* According to Bolts (I, 167), the Seths were weavers by caste, but this 
seems a mistake They were Rajputs, of the tribe of Marwaris, and came 
originally from Jodhpur (Hunter's Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol 
Murshidahad, p 263 ) 
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It occurred to mo, tlmt Bolaqi Dm liad wrote, but now I recollect, 
tlmt, baring asked if Sham Lnl bed brought anj letter from Bolaql 
Dm, I informed Dolaqi Dm was nfmid to write, lest bis letter, 
falling into the bands of improper people might dlieorer bis retreat 
and rum him , and thcreforo be preferred the rcrbal application of 
his (agent) Be that as it will, Uamnatli and Sham Lai 
went up and what occurred amongst them ofter their departure I 
know nothing of , bntat last thej returned with Bolaqi Das, who, on 
his arriral, expressed rery great satisfaction in the protection and 
faronr he had roceired and sometime after he offered me a 
present, which I had no iiitentioa of profiting by, to the truth of 
which I can bring undeniable eridenoe 

“ Boloqi Das bad obtained apanedna from Lord Clire of which 
I present a copy, and desire it may be translated and annexed 
This, as well as Mr Spencer e portrrfno, was safficient sanction for 
him to remoln hare m secunty He accordingly lired m the place 
openly, and made an application to the Board for payment of a sum 
of money* borrowed from him at Dacca, and no oljeotioDS were 
ever started to his residing at Ooloatta, until the return of Lord 
Olive, who QOtwithsUadiQg the cireamstanoe of his own partedna, 
and Bolaql Dos applioatioa to the Board, sent hia ehfiifddr 
with orders to turn him out of our Settlement and protection 
Bolaql Dos m the utmost distress and apprehension of hii life 
should he fall into the hands of Jagat Seth bis mortal enemy, 
now so much in power, or of Mahomed Besa Khan, a great num 
ber of whoee spies were lying in wait for him sect to inform me 
of his situatioo, and begged I would sare his life and hononr 
1 was shocked at this transaction and sympathising with the dis- 
tresses of a man to whom I bad promised assistance I thought it 
my duty to giro him shelter la one of the ptrffunnahs under my 
charge. He remained In this retreat, till after 1 had desired Lord 
Clive to lay before the Board the Informations he had receirod 
toQohbg my conduct when his Lordship m diligent search for 


• (•/ B4U* — “ No lew 3^p00 rnpia, which hs lent the Oompany 

In their dlstrsw in 176S. Not beut|r ahle to proonre jostlee in Bengal^ 
BoUql Dos was rednoed to the Booewlty of sending an agent to Bog 
land, to aolloit payment from the Dlreotoca, who at Inn gar# enden 
to their Frealdent OonnoQ to pay off Mi See letter H, tmm 

ben in to TIL Bat Bolscil Das did not touch the whole amottuU" 
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clinrgcs ngninst me, Imving discorcred Bolaqi Das* retreat, sent 
for Inm to town, received him into favour, and demanded n relation 
from him of nil flint had passed between him and mo. 

" I remember something of Rnmnnth or Sham Lai’s mentioning 
the great obligation Bolaqi Das would lay under to mo if I could 
assist liim, and that he would not fail to ncimowledge it by a consi- 
derable present, to which I answered, it is very well, I shall bo glad 
cflcctually to assist Bolaqi Das, and then it will bo time enough to 
think of a present, or words to that import. But by this I never 
intended to imply or authorize a bargain for myself; and my subse- 
quent refusal of an offer actually tendered to me by Bolaqi Das him- 
self should put the matter beyond a doubt. 

“ I must take this occasion to represent to the Board, that I have 
been informed Lord Clive makes a practice of sending for people pro- 
duced as evidence against mo, and that he, or his mnnshi (Naba 
Krishna), holds private couvcisatious with them touching their infor- 
mations ” 

Ib w’lll be seen fiom this extract that Bolaqi was earned 
iip-countiy w'ltli Mu Qasim when lie fled after tbe battle of 
Baxar, but that he afterwards sepaiated fiom him. It would 
appear (1028) that Benaies was the place where he was la 
hiding, and whence he was brought down by Sham Lai and 
Earanath Bolaqi first got peimission to return to Bengal 
fiom Ml Spencer, the piedecessor of Chve, but it is proba- 
ble that he did not come down till July 1765, when Clive 
wrote to him as follows '"Set your mind peifectly at ease, 
cairy on your business without feai, and look upon me to be 
well disposed towards you” It is just possible that Sham 
Lai was identical with Sham Bagchi, the servant of Hazaii 
Mai, and foimeily mastei of Mahtab Bai, one of the wit- 
nesses to the forged bond And I think it very hkely that 
Kamnath was none other than the man who gave evidence 
before Lemaistre and Hyde at the commitment on 6th May, 
but who was not examined by the prosecution at the trial, 
but was called by the defence * At all events both men weie 
called Eamnath Das and were residents of Malda 

♦ He was threatened with commitment because he deviated somewhat 
from what he said on May 6th 
B , T, N K 


2 
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Ramnath tljoban}aii of Mr Gray vra^, according to Vcrolst 
and Olive a man of very bad character who had committed 
groat alrocitiea on tho people of llalda Ho was, however 
very badly iiscd in hia turn being kept in confinement m 
Calcutta and Murahidabod and subjootod to extortion at tho 
bondi of Raja Naba Krishna Olivos munshL This Naha 
Knahna was a witness m tho forgery case and tho Chief 
Justioo and Sir J Stephen seem to havo been much impressed 
by hifl evidence and specially by his unwillingness to depose 
against Nanda Kumar Forbapa they would have given less 
weight to hia testimony if thoy had known his moral oharao- 
ter as shown in Bolts work and been aware that ho was on 
bad terms with Nanda Kumar on account of the latter s 
having taken part In prosecuting him on a charge of having 
violated a brahman s wife, A Hindu who could be accused 
of auoh a charge was not likely to be very scrupulous about 
giving evidence against a brahman. If the charge was true 
he was a scoundrel and if it was false he could not have 
much reverence for brahmans or for Nanda Komar when he 
knew that the latter had joined with another brahman to 
bring an odious charge against himself 

Of conrse Gray got the worst of it in hia quarrel with Olive 
and he had to resign the service His last words about Bolaqi 
Das are in a letter dated February 8th 1760 in winch he says 
that Bolaqi was always grateful to him for the oasistonce he 
ofiorded him m his distress and would never have given any 
information to hia (Gray s) prejudice had he not been com 
pelled to do BO 

When Bolaqi first came to OaJeutta he put up in the house 
of Hasan Mai in the Bara Bosar This Hasan was a well- 
known merchant and a brother m law of the famous Ami- 
ohond. It was while living in his house that Bolaqi was 
said to have executed the bond wluch was the foundation of 
the charge of forgery I shall discuss the question of the 
gonumenesa of the bond more folly hereafter meanwhile I 
have to pomt out that Sir J Stephens remarks (I 125 and j 
especially the note) lead mo to doubt his having perused tho f 
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bond with attention He expounds the law about deposi- 
taries, and obseives that Bolaqi must have considered it very 
hard to be called upon to make good the misdeeds of the 
people who plundered his house at a time of confusion But 
the bond does not say that the jewels were simply deposited 
They were placed with Bolaqi to he sold , and as this was 
done more than* seven years befoie (June 1758), Nanda 
Kumar might leasonably say that Bolaqi should have sold 
them, and that if he chose to keep them for seven yeais and 
two months and then lose them, he was bound to make the 
loss good Besides, this may have been only Bolaqi’s way of 
accountmg for the disappearance of the jewels. He may 
leally have sold them oi otherwise disposed of them, and 
then asciibed his not having them to the troubles of 1764 *f* 
The bond lecites that Bolaqi’s house at Murshidabad was 
plundered at the time of 'the defeat of Mir Qasim, and that 
the jewels weie taken away then This excuse seems a bad 
one, and I do not wondei at Nanda Kumar’s refusing to 
accept it and msisting on a bond Bolaqi is said to have 
told Nanda Kumai that his houses had been plimdeied, both 
at Dacca and at Muishidabad, and that the Company owed 
him a great deal of money, and that he could not pay then. 
It seems to me very hkely that what Bolaqi called plundeimg 
was the taking possession of his house and money by the 
Government He was with Mii Qasim’s army, and theiefoie 
liable to be tieated as a lebel It may have been in his way 
that over two lakhs of his money came into the hands of 
the Company J 

Sir J Stephen is mistaken m supposing that the money 
due by the Company was in bonds There is nothing about 

* The original bond is still in the High Court The Persian words there 
are “ iaiae fai olMan^' for the purpose of sale 

I Sir E Impey suggested this to the jury, and I think it was a reasonable 
remark, though I cannot agree with Sir J Stephen in thinking it not an 
obvious one I am suie that it was one of the first which would have 
occurred to a native mukhtar who was defending Nanda Kumar, or to a 
civilian judge who was trying him 

X Sec Consultation of 12bh August 1705, Appendix H 
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bonds m any of Bolnqis documonta, tlioy nro not mentioned 
in tho jowols bond, nor m tho letter (Exhibit L) normtho 
powor-of attorney nor in tlio will nnd tbo fact is as Price tolls 
U8 they woro not in oxistonco until the monoy WM paid to 
Ganga VisbniL The fact that tboro wore no bonds would 
mcroaso tho difficulty of Boloqi a getting hia monoy and wo 
know that ho no\or did got it. Ho tnod to do so for about 
four > ears but it was not till aix months after his death and 
when Verolst was going homo that tho money was paid, 
Tho long delay and tho fact that Bolnqi spoke in his power 
of attorney of darhar expenses (money paid to persons in 
power) 08 boing necessary would bo sufficient to show tho 
falsehood of Mohan Praaod s assertion that the bonds were 
obtained without expense if indeed this story were not too 
absurd In itself for credence. 

If the defeat of Mar Qasima army referred to in the bond 
be the battle of Boxar I do not see any connection between 
that event and the plunder of Bolaqis bouse m Mursbidabad. 
Any fighting and plundering which took place at Mnrshada 
bad seems to have occurred id July 1763 — t a fifteen months 
before the battle of Boxar The hearsay statement of Kista 
Jiban about plundering cannot bo relied on. Nanda Komars 
■witnesses JaiDeb Ohaitanya Nath and Tar Mahomed did not 
say that Bolaqi made any reference to the jewels. The only 
■witness who referred to them was Lalla Doman Bmgh and 
he said the conversatioa took place before the attesting wit- 
nessea arrived. It onght to be remembered that Nanda 
Komar waa not the first person to speak about darhar ex 
penses Not only ore these mentioned in Bolaqis power-of 
attorney but Mohan Prasad himself tells us (966) that Podma 
Mohan Bpoke to him about such expenses before he saw 
Nanda Kumar He mentioned some circumstancea concern 
mg Qokul Qhosal and Naba KrishnA. and be said, "you 
must prepare a jewel and then the gentlemen will pay you 
your money Now we know and Oluttagong* knows, what 
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sort of a man Gokul Ghosal was, and it is not to be bebeved 
that he or his master Veielst, oi Naba Knshna, who was 
another of Verelst’s banyans, would allow money to pass 
through their hands without levying toll on it Compare the 
curious lemaik in Bolts’ Note to Gray’s Narrative “ Bolaqi 
did not touch the whole amount ” Bolts’ third volume was 
pubhshed in 1775 His meaning may be that Bolaqi died 
before he got the money, or that darbar charges were deduct- 
ed Possibly he is referring to Nanda Kumar and the civil 
suit against him 

We learn from the following letters of the Court of Du ec- 
tors the real nature of Bolaqi’s claim These are so honourable 
to the Court, and it is so lefreshmg to come across instances 
of fair deahng at that time, that I have much pleasure in 
quoting them in full They are to be found in Bolts’ woik. 
Bolaqi, m despair, had sent a power-of-attorney to Bolts in 
England, and he applied to the Couit, who in turn showed him 
that proper orders had already been passed 

Appendix Oonsidebations on India Afpaibs. Paifc II, Vol 
III, p 581 (Bolts, 1775) 

Copy of the SAth pa) agraph of the Company's General Letter to 
Bengal, dated the 2\st November 17 66. 

“ On your Consultation, 12th August 1765, appears a demand of 
Bolaqi Das, for payment of 2,30,000 rupis, lent the Company shortly 
after the breaking out of the war with Mir Qasim, and which sum, 
you represent, had been passed to the credit of Mir Jafar, on appear- 
ance of its having been the property of Mir Qasim , and agree, 
that the President shall apply to the Naib Subahdar to obtain from 
him recovery thereof But as we cannot trace any farther steps in 
this affair, you are to inform us of the issue, or if no such applica- 
tion was made, you must assign your reasons for it, as it does not 
appear to us you had sufficient grounds to believe the money to 
have been Mir Qasim’s property ” 

Copy of the paragraph of G L. to Bengal, dated 11 Nov, 1768. 

“ Notwithstanding we gave directions for your making a particular 
inquiry into the demand of Bolaqi Das, we have received no farther 
infoimation thereon, and can trace no other steps taken m the affair 
than your resolution to make such an inquiry. Such extraordinary 
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remiuneu m on afToir of this conBeqnonco cannot foil to bo Ttrj 
diBpleoibg to ns ; more CBpeoiallj os it prertmts onr glrlng a satis- 
factory nnsTTcr to his nttomoy, Mr Migoel Von Oolatsr, who Is come 
to England to solicit tho payment of the money We therefore 
positirely repeat car orders for making the most oiroiimstontial 
examination into this affair, and reporting the resnlt thereof to ns 
by the earliest opportnnlty Oopy of Mr Von Oolster’s memorial 
to ns goes In this ship s packet, together with his draft on Boloql 
Das for £100, which we hare odranced Mr Van Oolster for hxs 
snbsistenoe m England 

Cojryof iht 77th paragraph of Q L to Berujal, dated 17 Zlar 1769 
‘ Bmce we wrote yon on the 11th Norember last, parogroph IID, 
regarding the demand of Doloql Das, haring reoeired onother 
memorial from his agent, Mr Von Oolster thereon, we send molosed 
a copy thereof, and farther direot, that yon immediately set obont a 
rery particalor examination whether the money lent the Company 
by Bolxiqi Das, as mentioned in onr letter of the 2lBt Norember 
1766, paragraph S4, was ootnally faU property or not for this 
pnrpoid yon most apply to all enoh persooB as yon think eon giro 
any inflight mto this matter and in particnlar to the ofQcers of the 
Goremment at Dacca, and to Mahommed Kesa Ehao, who, we np- 
pose, held a principal post in that Qoremment ot the period when 
the loan was made Upon the whole yoa ore to do strict jnstioe 
betwixt him and the Oompany m this affair and enter your proceed 
ings thereon on your records for onr mfonnatioa. We hare lent 
Mr Van Oolster tho farther som of £600 to defray the expenses he 
has Inoorred In England and charges of his passage to India , for 
which he has given bills on Boloqi Du, which are inclosed in the 
packet herewith 

Sir J Stephen haa bean led into several mistakes by think 
mg that the money which Bolaqi sought to recover was in 
bonds He observes (I 126) There is Bomething snspi 
Qionsly oomplete in the whole docoment ” s. e, the jewels- 
bond Why was it necessary to enter mto such a long 
story m order to explain what the bond treats os an absolute 
liability ? Besides the promise to pay when I shall 
receive back the sum of two lakhs of rupis oud a little above 
which is in tho Company s cash at Dacca, looks as if a found 
atlon were being laid for the demand being made on the pay 
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monfc of the Company’s bonds at Belvedere thiongli the 
intcivention, as was said, of Nanda Kumai Probably some- 
thing of this soit was in the mind of Mohan Prosad when, 
in answer to a question as to the time when he was so far 
certain of the foigeij'' as to piosecute, ho said ‘"Wlien I saw 
the amount of jewels, the name of Rogonath (the alleged 
depositor as to whom no account was given), and the men- 
tion of plunder, I know it was forged, and from the natuie 
of the bond, which is not legular in itself, being conditional 
bonds aie not commonly made out so when money is leceived.’ 
Piobablj’’ Sir J Stephen has not seen many bonds executed 
bj’’ natives of India , I can assuie him that what he legaids 
as a long and unnecessaij^ stoiy is just what a native would 
be likely to put into a genuine bond It might, howevei, 
have occuiied to him that if the bond weie a foigery, the 
foiger would probably bo so far an adept at his tiade as to 
insert only what was usual What Mohan Piasad meant 
by sajnng that bonds wcie not commonly made out condi- 
tionally when money was leceived, it is difficult to say The 
obseivation was iiielevant here, for no money was leceived 
when the bond was executed. 

Sir J Stephen’s leraaik concerning the laying a founda- 
tion for the money’s being demanded when the Company’s 
bonds weie paid, is veiy ciuious I have no doubt that, in 
one sense, such a foundation was being laid, but it was a good 
and honest foundation, and jN’anda Kumai and Bolaqi joined 
in laymg the stones The quotations which I have above 
made fiom the Oouit of Directors’ dispatches show, that the 
money had been lent at Dacca, for tliey paiticulaily enjoin 
the making of inquiiies fiom the officeis of the Dacca Govern- 
ment Similaily, the list of Bolaqi’s assets, given in his powei- 
of-attomey of Januaiy 1769 (944), is headed by the entry 
“ the English Company at the Dacca Factoiy ” , the bond, 
therefore, was drawn up in accoidance with facts Furthei, 

I think that the reference in the Court’s Letter to tlie Com- 
pany’s Consultation of 12th August 1765 throws light on 
Bolaqi’s asseition that he had been plundeied at Dacca As 
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■\ve know from Gray, Mahomod Hoza Khan was Bolnql s great 
enemy and os ho was in charge of tho Dacca Government 
ho may have laid hold of Bolaqi a property at Dacca, as aoon 
08 tho breaking ont of tho war ond Boloqi s absence with llir 
Qosim gave him an opportunity ond on excuse for doing so 
I have not yet seen the Consultation* of 12th Aagost 1706 but 
I can hardly behove that the money was lent to the Company 
111 the ordinary way of buameas Boloqi seems to have been 
with Mir Qaaun when the war broke out and therefore he could 
hardly have been at Dacca and have lent the money there to 
the Company shortly after tho breaking ont of the war And 
if he had done eo he sorely would never have ventored after 
words into AGr Qosim s camp or have escaped being pnt to 
death by thatjealoua prince. Besides it is hardly credible that 
the Company would first borrow the money firom Bolaqi and 
then turn round ou hun and say that tho money was not his 1 
Tor all these reasons I am of opinion that the money was 
taken os a benevolence or forced contribution and under 
circumstances which might well be designated by Bolaqi as 
plundering If so that is if the plundering was by constituted 
authority and not by a mob or by the soldiery I see nothing 
hard or improbable m Bolaqi e consenting to repay Nanda 
Knmar when he got his own again. I shall hereafter show 
that he himself called upon one Mir Ashraf to restore a boat 
and other^thingB which be had deposited with Tiim during the 
troubles. 

It ifl important to notice the date of the Bengal Consultation 
It was 12th August 1766 and thereforejust eight days before 
the execution of the jewels-bond. At that time Jjord Ohve 
was Governor and Nanda Kumar was a man who at one time 
at least had infiuence with him Ohve had upheld Nanda 
Kumar m old tunes against Hastings, and both men were 
supporters of Mir Jafar and vexed at his supersession by Mir 
Qasim. The soamlous life of Nanda Kumar published by Sir 

• Slum vrltlBf till*, I hmra r*cnired tho OoMnltotlon of 12th Aotart 
1700 ticiBj tlie name Offloo, flwd that It oonJlsoj mj aappoaltlaii tidt 
Appendix Q 
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James Stephen, tolls ns that Clive was at one time so partial 
to Nanda Kumar that the people called him the black Colonel 
It is true that the life goes on to sa}'’ that Clive found Nanda 
Kumar out, and would not emplo}’’ him, but it also says that he 
was protected by Naba Kiishna, that is, Clive’s munshi I 
think, thciefore, that we may liold that Nanda Kumar had 
intlucnco with Clive in 17G5, and that Bolaqi ma}’’ have con- 
sidered him as a likely’’ man to procuie him pa^’^meiit of his 
monc 3 ^ Nanda Kumar’s influence seems to have continued 
thionghout Veielst’s govciiiment, foi ho often went to Belve- 
dere, and I find fiom Bolts (Vol I, App, 57) tliat, m 1768 
or 1769, Yeiclst leversed two decisions of tlio Mayor’s Com t 
against Nanda Kumar, and decreed the cases m his favour 

Bolaqi hved, as has been said, foi some time in Hazaii Mai’s 
house in Baia Bazar, then occupied anotliei in the same Bazar 
and east of Mohan Piasad’s, and eventually put up in Mohan 
Piasad’s house Ho does not seem to have done well in Cal- 
cutta, and I suppose he never lecovered fiom the blow inflfcted 
on him by the battle of Basar and the ruin of his patron 
The locldng up of two aud-a-quai ter lakhs of lupis in the 
Company’s treasuie chest at Dacca must also have been heavy 
on him On one occasion he got into trouble with the Couib 
of Kachahii and was impnsoned for a night and a day pos- 
sibly tins was a punishment for contempt, as we find that he 
went to Chandeinagore to avoid seivice of process* It may 
be, too, that he was mixed up in some way with Bolts, for 
there is a reference to him in the power-of-attorney, and in 
Exhibit Q there is a laige payment on account of a lawsuit in 
the Mayor’s Court, to which Spaiks, a friend of Bolts, was a 
paity 

It was while m Chandernagore that Bolaqi gave a bond of 
Rs 10,000 to Nanda Kumar It was written by Mohan 
Prasad’s biothei, probably in Nagari, for Mohan Piasad* was 
an up-countiyman, of the same caste as Silavat, and there- 
fore, piobably, as Bolaqi (955) 

* His signature in Nagari appears at the foot of his examination of 6th 
May 
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In January 1709 — nmo «la 3 rs after the middle of Pauab 
182o Samvat* — Boloqi -was m bad health, and resolved to 
go to Benares. With this m view, ho drew up a power-of- 
attomey in favour of ITohan Prasad and Podma JTohan, In 
it ho says, that ho is not concerned in trade m Calcutta. Some 
of his debts and credits are set donm and among them the 
bond for Rs. 10 000 m favour of Nanda Kumar This last 
entry was relied on by Mohan Prasad as proof that the bond 
for Rs. 48 021 was a forgery as otherwise it would havo been 
mentioned. No doubt this is evidence against its genume- 
noss but on the other hand the list of debts is confessedly 
incomplete. It does not contain tbo amount of the money 
due by the Company though this was by far the largest port 
of Bolaqi 8 estate, and at the end of the list it is written. — 
‘’This 18 wrote by guess, and besides this whatever may 
appear from my papers is true debts and credits In fact, 
the list was not drawn up by Bolaqi. It was prepared in 
Calcutta by Blista Jiban, m Bolaqi s absence and taken 
Padma Mohan to Chandemagore for his signature It also 
appears from Kista Jiban s evidence that he did not go far 
ther back in preparing the list from Bolaqi s books than 1760 
The earliest date in his books was he says ISth Sravan 1823 
Samvat and this he added, corresponded to a period rather 
less than mne years and two months before the day when he 
was giving evidence. As his deposition was taken on June 
9th 1776 the earliest date would be April 1700 Now the 
bond alleged to be forged was dated 7th Bhadra 1172 BB 
te August, 20th 1766 

Two things in Bolaqi s power-of attorney sire deserving of 
notice one is the allusion to darbar expenses already refer 
red to , the other is the mention of a sard/ (banker) named 
Raghu Nath Deo This may possibly be the Raghu Nath 
referred to in the bond of 1765 Sir J Stephen says that no 
account was given of Raghu Nath (I 126) I think it was 
for the prosecution to disprove his existence but I gather 


U Ui« Ylkrmmftdltja «rm, begiimliir 
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fiojn tlie mention of his name in the power, and from Mohan 
Pinsad’s question to Kista Jiban about Eaghu’s books (957), 
tliat theio was no doubt sucb a man existed In the power- 
of-attoiney theie is the entr 3 '- on the credit side, “ the English 
Company’’ at the Dacca Factoiy ” No amount is given, whicli 
shows the huiried way in which the paper must have been 
diawn up, but it is cleai that this must lofer to the two lakhs 
and upwards winch had been taken fiom Bolaqi After the 
list of debits and credits theie occur the following woids . 
“The bond of Mir AshiaP was sold to Mi Bolts, the bond 
was of the Couit of Kachalin, as well as the kardrndma, or 
wiitten agreement, which he gave in the name of Mohan 
Piasad He took the Rule in the name of Mi Spaiks, the 
•vakil, upon it Mi Spaiks filed a complaint in the Adalat; 
you will appeal, and answer about it” This is an inteiestmg 
passage, as it shows Bolaqi’s connection with Bolts, and may 
explain how he afteiwaids came to employ him in tiying to 
get payment of his dues fiora the Couit of Dncctois In a 
letter (Exhibit L) which Bolaqi wiote some months after- 
waids, he speaks of his being unjustly oppiessed It is not 
impiobablo that this may lefei to some tiouble he got into 
fiom his connection with Bolts The powei was executed in 
Januaiy 1769, and in the Septembei pievious Bolts had been 
foiciblysent to England 

Mil Ashiaf hved, temporaiily at least, in Hugh, and owed 
money to Bolaqi, who employed Giay to get payment of the 
debt Gray wrote two letters to Mii Ashraf, which aie pub- 
lished in Bolts’ woik (II, 86), and it is amusing to find from 
them that Bolaqi was demanding fiom Ashiaf pioperty which 
he had deposited with him at the time of the war with Mir 

Can tins Mir Ashraf be the man referred to in Mr Tansittart’s letter 
of March 6th, 1766 (Price’s Letters, 48), as having discovered to Govern- 
ment Nanda Kumar’s treasonable correspondence with Rajah Balwant 
Smgh of Benares ? There is a Cummar-ul-deen mentioned in this letter 
as the Munshi of Sir Robeit Fletcher Could this be eur fnend Commaul ? 
If so, it would dispose of his story Ihat his old name was Mahomed 
Commaul However, Cummar (Qamar) ought not to be the same name as 
Commaul (Kam&l) 
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Qaaim. Groj wntos •'lain informed by Soth Bolaqi Das 
that ho lent you a small sum of raonoy whon you wore in 
wont, that morooror during tho troubles of Mir Atahomed 
Qasim ho lodgod a 6n^ra* boat and sorao other goods m your 
hands and that you have not yot repaid the money, or given 
back the bajra and goods.” Tho second letter was to the 
offoct, that os Ashraf had come to see M Law ho might as 
well como and seo Boloqi face to face These letters show 
that Bolaqi hod no scruple about demanding bock property 
which had been deposited in tho tune of the troubles though 
Sir Jomos thmks this so harsh and unusual when done by 
Nanda Kumar Sparks sued Mir Ashraf on his bond in the 
lEayors Court and then a tempest arose because Bolts 
enemies said that he was the real pnrobaser and that be an 
Alderman of tho Court, trafficked in cases which came before 
him. On Fehruaiy 15th 1769 Sparks wrote to Bolts •'Your 
good friends of the OounciJ and some of yonr nght worshipful 
Lrethren began Qrst with me about the purobasiog Bolaqi 
Das bond bat as there happened a pretty foil Bench at the 
disoussmgthat point, a letter was wrote by order of the Oonrt 
that they oould find no impropriety in said porohofie. How 
ever there wanted not some who thought, and still do think 
you the real purchaser and that I only lent you my name 
and from these lU-grounded soggestiona they would endeavour 
to taint your integnty as a Judge of that Bench by insinuat- 
ing that you bought up suits at the determination of which 
yon intended to mt a Judge in your own cause and from 
thence they pretended to reconcile the necessity and reason 
ablenesB of your disgrace in being expelled the Bench there- 
by searching for a crime after having inflicted the penalty ” 
It will be seen that if tho statement in Bolaqi s power-of 
attorney was correct Bolts was the real purchaser I conjoo- 
ture that Bolaqi sold the bond to enable its being sued on in 
the Hayors Court, as suits entirely between natives were not 
cogmrable there. 


aiATfO bout Ttwd In trm rolling conunoalj ollod a bodgorow 
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Accoidmg to SpaikSj Yerelsb put up Mir Ashraf to sue liim 
for damages sustained in the suit against him on Bolaqi’s 
bond Possibly Spaiks indemnified himself by smng Bolaqi, 
for in Exhibit Q (lOoG) there is an item of Rs 29,000 paid 
to Lewis OaUus try (Van Colster ?), attorney to Mr Sparks, on 
account of a deciee in the Mayoi’s Court 

I am doubtful if Bolaqi ever went to Benares The whole 
thing may have been a device to enable him to escape notice 
At all events, we find him back in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta in May 1769 He was then in Chinsurah, whence 
he wrote the following letter to Nanda Kumar 

Exhibit L (981) 

Maharajdhiraj Nanda Kumar Ji, at Calcutta, with compliments, 
written from Chinsurah, by Bolaqi Das, with many obeisances 
May God always grant him health, and I shall be joyful. I myself 
am, by your favour, in health , you have written a Persian letter^ 
which has arrived, by the reading of which I have been rendered 
joyful and contented Ton have written that till the Governor 
shall come, you wish me to stay at Chinsurah Accounts are 
received that the Governor will shortly arrive I have, according 
to your desire, remained here The Governor arriving, as busmess 
will quickly be done, you will do , I have hopes in you 

You will hear other circumstances where you are , I am unjustly 
oppressed , you are the mastei What else shall I write ? You 
have wiitten about- Dharam Chand , therefore he and I acquittal 
have settled, which you know , besides this, nothing respecting 
state IS unknown to you , accordingly you have told, and what you 
say, I pay gieat attention. The Company’s money being received, 
out of it rupis two thousand, out of that self* will give I am not 
disobedient to your orders At this time from the side of expense 
much ti ouble IS , theiefore Rs 500 you bestow upon me, then I 
will give it with the rest. Business quickly will be done there first 
Will give Brother Padma Mohan is going , you will be acquainted 
with other circumstances by him , you are a master of everything 


* Hr Elliot explained that Sir Farrer insisted on hia translating 
the document literally, and that he therefore put “ self ” hero, instead of 
youjsclf 
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At UiIb time you liaro conildered oretytliitiff, ond wlio, except your 
eeir, will do it 1 Wlmt other representation shall I write 7 There 
is no more 

In the year 1820, m Jeth the 9Cth, Tuesday (Ctb June 1709)* 
(Slgneturo) Bolaqi Das. 

" You ore my master , it is necessary you should make inquiries 
about meat this time. The oiroumstanees abore written, yon will 
make yourself flc<iaalnted with.' 

Thia letter showa that Boloqi regarded tho Uaharaju with 
great respect and looked ap to him as his patron. It shows 
too hia poverty and how impossible It thus was that he could 
pay off the bond unless ho got paid by the Company The 
letter la also ovidenca that Bolaqi understood Persian, and 
indeed it is almost impossible that he ooold have earned on 
hia buainoss as army pay master fcc. without a colloquial 
knowledge of PerHian. (It would seem from some remarka on 
the trial that the Judges thought there was greater difference 
between Persian and Hrndostani (Moors) than there really is.) 
The reference m the letter to the coming of the Governor 
must relate to the expected retnm of Verelst from Murshidabad, 
We know from a letter in Verelsta “ View (p 97) that he 
had gone np on 6th April 1769 to the oUy as llurahidabad 
was then called, to confer with Mahomed Easa Khan about 
the revenue collections. From another letter written by 
Verelat on the previous day and therefore just before sotting 
out it would seem that he intended to hold the punyaf at 
Murshidabad (p 120) 

I presume that tho plan between Nanda Kumar and Bolaqi 
waa that the latter should come to Oalootta and try to get 
his money as soon as Verelst returned, I do not know whe- 
ther it was before or after this that Bolaqi did apparently 
see Verelst and present him a petition which however did 
not bring bun any satisfaction (^Its App H, 579) 


* It wu about a /orbilffht baforo tTila, rix, cm SOth Uaj' tbat Bolaqi 6Xo> 
outod tbe famoua iardraijM. 

f Tbo lint ooUectlon of rerenna for tho /ear 
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Bnlaqi cnmo (o Calcuita in tlic beginning of tlic noxfc 
inonlb, but ill (Imt he soon died. Kisba Jiban gives ns an 
account of his la‘?t da} s " He at lived the Gist day of Asaih, 
si\ or fCN cii yoais ago ITo Avas voiy sick. Maharaja camo 
to his lioiisc to see him about Lhicc oi four days aftci his 
nnival Bolaqi's vife and daughter, Padma Mohan Das, 
and many othci people, and I iikcw isc, was thcio Bolaqi 
Das said to Mahnia]n, — lieio is my vife and daiightei and 
Padma Molian D.is , I iccommend tlicm to } out caie, and I 
M ivh 3 on to beha\ c to them as 3 on liavo behaved to me. 
]\adma ^tohan Das has the management of all ni}’^ business of 
whatevci nature, I lecomincnd him to 3 ’’ou.” I think that it 
\m11 bo admitted that if Nanda Kumni, aftoi lecciving this 
tiiist, lobbed the widow and daughlei^ b}' foiging a bond and 
chaiging Rs GO, 000 foi daibai CKpeiiscs, wdien in fact nothing 
was paid, ho committed a b.asc and ciiicl fiaud Iinjioy did 
refoi to tins as making the foigciy impiobablc, bub I do nob 
tliink that ho gave fiiinicicnt w'oighb to it. The fiaud had 
the eficct of dopiiving the faini!}’’ of about a lakh and thirty 
thousand lupis, and left them aiApaiontly wuth only sixby 
thousand iiipis to divide If it w'as a fiaud, it was quite as 
hoirid and diabolic.al as Mohan Piasad’s pioseciition was, 
supposing that he knew of the fx-anirndma It incieases the 
impiobabilit}’- Avhen wo find Sa 3 dd Gholam Husem (Stephen, 
I, 2G4?) alloAVing that Nanda Kumai Avas a faithful fiieud 
It ina}'' be lemembeied too that Hastings, m his minute of 
2Sbh July 1772, singled out the qualit}'’ of fidelity as a 
chaiacteiistic of Nanda Kuinai ^ 

In June 1769, and onl}'- a few days aftei his aiiivalin Cal- 
cutta, Bolaqi made his will (966) In it he desiied that, after 
the money due to him by the Company was leceived, his 
debts should be paid agieeably to accounts, and then the 


’*■ Hostings’ remarks on this occasion are a cuizous instance of candour 
struggling with officialism “If we may be allowed,” he says, “to speak 
favourably of any measures which opposed the views of our own. Govern- 
ment, and aimed at the support of an adverse interest, surely his (Nanda 
Kumar’s) conduct was not only not culpable hut even praiseworthy ’’ 
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At tliU time yoa lioro conildored oTerythinj and wlio, except yoor- 
Bclf, will do it 7 Wliat other repreeentstloQ ihall I write ? There 
IB no more 

In the year 1820, m Joth the jiCth, Tneaday (flth Jane 1709) * 
(S(gnttnre) Colaqi Das. 

“ Ton arc my master , it is necessary yon shonld mote inquiries 
about meat this time The oircumstancos obore wntteo, you will 
make yourself aoquaiuted with 

Thifl letter shows that Boloqi roganlod the llsharaja with 
great respect and looked up to him as his patron. It shows 
too his poverty and how impoaslblo it thus was that he could 
pay off the bond unless ho got paid by the Company The 
letter is also evidence that Bolaqi understood Persian and 
indeed it is almost impossible that he could have corned on 
his buaineaa as army pay master Ac. without a colloquial 
knowledge of Persian. (It would seem from some remarks on 
the tnal that the Judges thought there was greater differenoe 
between Pergian and Hmdustani (Moon) than there really is.) 
The reference m the letter to the coming of the Governor 
most relate to the expected return of Verelst from iToraludabadL 
We know from a letter in Terelflt 8 View*’(p 97) that he 
had gone up on 6th April 1769 to the c\iy, as Itorshidabad 
wfts then called, to confer with Mahomed Rasa Khun about 
the revenue collections From another letter written by 
Verelst on the previous day and therefore just before setting 
oat, it would seem that he intended to hold the punya'f at 
Marshidabad (p 120) 

I presume that the plan between Nanda Kumar and BoIaqi 
was that the latter should come to Calcutta and try to get 
his money as soon as Verelst returned. I do not know whe- 
ther it was before or after this that Bolaqi did apparently 
see Verelst and present him a petition, which however did 
not bring him any satisfaction (^Ita App H 579) 


* It wu kboTib a fortnight bofore thli, rl« on 20th tiMj that BoUijt ex4> 
oat«d tba famoua 

f The flat ooUeotion of rerenoe for the 
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Bolaqi came to Calcutta in the beginning of the next 
month, bub so ill that he soon died Kista Jiban gives us an 
account of his last days “ He airived the fiisb day of Asaih, 
SIX or seven years ago He was very sick. Maharaja came 
to his house to see him about thiee or four days after Ins 
arnval Bolaqi’s wife and daughter, Padma Mohan Das, 
and many other people, and I likewise, was theie Bolaqi 
Das said to Mahaiaja, — heie is my wife and daughter and 
Padma Mohan Das, I lecommend them to your caie, and I 
wish you to behave to them as you have behaved to me. 
Padma Mohan Das has the management of all my busmess of 
whatever nature, I recommend him to you.” I think that it 
wiU be admitted that if Nanda Kumar, after leceiving this 
trust, robbed the widow and daughters by foigiug a bond and 
charging Rs 60,000 foi da^ar expenses, when m fact nothing 
was paid, he commibted/a base and cruel fi aud Impey did 
refer to this as making h^e forgery improbable, but I do not 


think that he gave sufficient weight to it. The fraud had 
the effect of depiivi^' the family of about a lakh and thirty 
thousand lupis, a^ left them apparently witli only sixty 
thousand lupis W divide If it was a fiaud, it was quite as 
horrid and diab%al as Molian Prasad’s piosecution was, 
supposmg that ^£new of the kardrndma It inci eases tlio 
improbability ^en we find Sayid Gholam Husem rStenlien 
I, 264) allo-^ that mnda Kumar was a faithful fiieiid' 
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we tnkc tlic ^lgure‘^ 1 jSfi.O.IO-?, ntnl they nro lljoso ^Yl^ch 
Padma Molmti innde .Tjban outci in (lie book*-. Padniu 
Molians lo*;*? on fiaud wn*^ P*-. 3 2,!)G.S It is <hnicnlt <o 
beljovc that it could ha^c been to bis inteiost to join Kanda 
Kumar in commitling a fiaud wlucb diioctly do])uvcd linn 
of about Ks. 13,000 It cannot be beJicxod (hat the item of 
daibar expenses was wholly uiijust 31ola<ii anticipated in 
his powcr-of-attoinc}’' that such chaigcs would ha^c to be 
paid, and I feci quite sine that the men who liad so long kept 
Bolaqi out of his monc}", — that is, Vciclst and the othois, — 
would not pait with over two lakhs of rupis without a con- 
sideiable douceur Let us suppose that one lakh, out of 
the Rs 1,29,630, was fiaudulcntl^y chaigcd, still Padma Mohan 
could haidly have expected to get even half of this Nanda 
Kumai would take the lion’s shaio, and thoic would be 
other coufcdeiates to bo satisfied Foi example, theic 
would be the wiiter of the foiged bond, the witnesses, etc* 
Padma Mohan, theiefore, thicw away a ceitamty ofRs 10,000 
in oidei to get at most Rs 30 oi 40,000, and committed 
a cruel fiaud into the baigam. I cannot believe this, foi, 
apait flora the great iisk of detection, it is almost mciedible 
that one whom Bolaqi loved as a son, who, like Abiaham’s 
stewaid, was the eldest seivant of his master’s bouse, and 
luled ovei all that he had, would commit sucli a fiaud 
against the widow and childien And yet this is what we 
must almost necessarily believe, if we hold the bond to have 
been a foigery Padma Mohan must suiely have been a 
party to the fiaud, foi he accepted the stoiy of the bond and 
made Kista Jiban make entiies m accoidance with it Of 
comse, there is the alternative that he may have been 
deceived But this is not piobable, and was not the view 
taken by Mohan Piasad He spoke of Nauda Kumai ’s saying 


* There was also Ganga Vishnu to be satisfied He was not incapable 
then, and was present at the negotiations Padma Mohan could hardly 
have committed the fraud unless Gangs Vishnn were in the conspiracy 
It will be seen hereafter that the bonds stood m his name, and that 
Nanda Knmar gave the receipt (Ex F) to him, ^ 
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nlflo shows that tho death waa in Asarh , tbo date is given os 
11th Asarh which corresponds to Friday 23rd Jane 1709 
Abont SIX months afterwords ondbotwoon 10th and 24th De- 
cember 1700 Padma Mohan Qonga Vishnu and probably also 
Nando Komar went to Belvedoro to got the Company s bonds 
There had been delay owing to tho necessity for getting 
probate and I suspect, too that IDguol Van Colater hod only 
recently amved with the Courts letter 
Kista Jibon waa asked (1025) if ho knew anything about 
the money being recovered by means of Nando Kumar and 
he said ' Padma Mohan used always to attend at Mr Verelst 0 
with Mahonya Nanda Kumar when tho Governor waa going 
to Europe he was at Bolvodere Padma Mohan went with 
Maharaja Nanda Kumar to wait upon him and occasioned 
tho Company a bonds to be paid to Gangs Vishnu- Easta 
Jiban was not present at Belvedere but he saw Gonga Vishnu 
and Padma Mohan start, and was told by tliem that they were 
going to Belvedere and that the Maharaja had called them 
to go along with him The payment of the money had 
been daily expected they went to get the Company s bonds 
Padma Mohan Das and Ganga Vislmu said the Governor was 
going in a few days and they certainly should get the Com 
pauys bonds- Upon their returo they brought the bonds 
and earned them to the widow of Bolaqi Das a few days 
after, the Governor want away” The order for payment 
waa passed on 16th December which was the day on which 
Verelst delivered his last minute (Verelst View App 120) 
He resigned the Government on the 24th idem 

The bonds having bean brought to Bolaqi s widow she 
desired that they should be taken to Maharaja Nanda 
Kumar because they had been obtomed by his means I 
was present,” says Kista Jiban (1026) I heard her with my 
own ears she said he had been very generous to her and had 
shown great attention she added having first settled with 
him, she would ailerwards settle the other accounts of tho 
house. Now I ask, if Bolaqi only owed Rs. 10 000 to Nanda 
Kumar os Mohan Prasad says, what occasion was there for 
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the \Yido\^* to send bonds to the value of over two lakhs of 
1 11 pis m order to settle the account^ Kista Jiban says, that 
an account Avas made up in the Avidow’s presence , Padma 
Mohan deliveied it to Gauga Vishnu, It was wiitten out 
b^’" the witness and in the widow’s presence One Dhaiiam 
Chand (see Ex M) desiicd the widow to make heiself mis- 
tiess of the business of the accounts in question No doubt 
this is the Dhaiiain Chand icfciied to in Bolaqi’s letter of 
26 th Jeth, and also Ex, M, to be mentioned hereafter It was 
pioved that the widow was at Benaies, and theiefoie beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Com t, and upon this Mi Earier pro- 
posed to give paiol evidence of the contents of the account 
This was objected to by Lemaistie, and the Court concuiied 
with him, but j’et allowed the evidence to be given in favour 
of the prisoner, I do not find, however, that Impey lefeis to 
the evidence in his summing up It may be that the defence 
was not entitled to give paiol evidence of the contents of the 
account, but I imagme that this could not pievent Kista 
Jiban’s being examined as to what took place on the occasion. 
After all, the account was a meie fard, or list of debts. 
Lemaistie objected that no evidence had been given of any 
attempt to procuie the attendance of the widow, oi to get the 
oiigmal papers from hei But it was cleai that she was 
a 'pardanisliin* and it was also proved that she was 
residmg at Benaies, beyond the jurisdiction of the Supieme 
Couit, 01 even of the Company’s Courts 
I now come to a rather thorny pait of the subject, and it is 
necessary to proceed with great care moidei to avoid mistakes 
The point is the dehvery of the bonds to Nanda Kumai, 
and the difficulty aiises from the fact that we have --the dis- 
ciepant statements of three witnesses — Mohan Piasad, Kista 
Jiban, and Chaitanya Nath, and that no one of them was fully 
examined If we could have had Ganga Vishnu’s evidence, 
eveiythmg might have been cleared up Perhaps the best 
course will be for me to begm by quoting Sir James Stephen’s 
account of the afiaii. 


♦ A secluded woman. 
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Ho tolls us (1, 109) tliat ‘ probate of his (Bolaqi s) will was 
granted to Qanga Vishnu as exocutor in tho ilajora Court 
at Calcutta on tho 8th Septomber 1709 A conaiderablo part 
of hw property consisted of bonds of tho East India Company 
and about flvo months after his death (t near the end of 
1709) Nanda Kumar Gongn Vishnu and Padma Mohan Dos 
wont to Bolvedero at Alipore closo to Oalouttn to get the 
bonds to which Boloqi Das had been entitled Theyobtamed 
them and took them to tho widow who said that Nanda 
Kumar hod been tlie means of obtaining them for her and 
bad been very gonerooa to her that she would settle accounts 
with him first and afterwords with the other creditors of her 
husband, Padma Mohan Das gave her an account or state- 
ment, showing that, after tlie payment of all the creditors, 
including Nanda Kamar a balance of 60 000 rupis would be 
due to her and he mentioned on the some evening to Mohan 
Prasad the receipt of the bonds The day afterirards Mohan 
Prasad saw Nanda Kumar who told bun that the Company s 
bonds were received end there would be some darbar ex 
penses on them 

There are several errors lu this account. In the first place 
I doubt if probate was granted on 8th September 170u The 
will was proved on that day but apparently the grint was 
made later for the words are “on the 8th September last" 
The executor undertook to render a true and just account on 
or before 24th October 1770 and as it is probable that a year 
was given him for this purpose it is likely that the grant 
was made on 24th October 1709 Unfortunately the date of 
the grant is not given m the beading to the document The 
next statement, that a considerable part of Bolaqis pro- 
perty was m E. I Oompanys bonds is a mistake os has been 
already pomted out The bonds were only the means of 
payment and were drawn for small sums as Price tells us, to 
facilitate their negotiation * Then we are told that Nanda 
Kumar went to Belvedere with Qanga Vishnu and Padma 

* Tfal mlttalre ni the oeeeultj of IcnowlQjr fact* 4^i#rr Utfl reooril 

io order to oaderstAtMl the trl&L 
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Mohan It is vei^^ likely that he did so, but we have no evi- 
dence for it All wo know is that Ganga Vishnu and Padma 
Mohan set oft for Bolvedoio, sa^'ing that the Mahaiaja had 
sent foi them, and that tho}^ came back wiLli the bonds The 
statement ihey look them to the widow” is mong, so far 
as it 1 elates to Nanda Kumai 
I confess I cannot be sine of what was tlie older of things 
aftei this, blit if, as Sii James >Stephen’s naiiative seems to 
impl}’’, and as Kista Jiban’s evidence (1025) would indicate, 
Padma Mohan diew up the account befoie going to Nanda 
Kumai with tlie bonds, theie aiises a strong piesumption in 
favoi of Ex A, foi tlie account mentioned the sums due 
to ISFanda Kumar and showed a balance due to the estate 
of Rs 60,000 It seems to follow, theiefoie, that Ganga 
Vishnu and Padma Mohan lecognized the existence of the 
]ewels-bond on the vei 3 ’’ daj^ they got the bonds fiom the 
Company, and spontaneous!}'- allowed foi it in making up 
the account Mohan Piasad saj’-s nothing about tins settle- 
ment His veision is, that Ganga Vishnu and Padma Mohan 
took the bonds to the Mahaiaja, and he does not lefei 
to then being fiist taken to the widow It is, however, 
deal fiom his deposition that theie had been some talk 
about the laige claim of the Raja, foi he tells us that Padma 
Mohan told him on the evening that the bonds had been 
earned to the Mahaiaja “ I then showed Ganga Vishnu the 
powei-of-attoiney gi anted to me, aiid whwh I had before 
shoion to hvm, in oider to piove to him that Rs 10,000 only 
weie due to Mahaiaja Nanda Kumai , and the daj' after- 
waids I went to the house of Maharaja Nanda Kumar” 
Foul or five days attei waids he again went to Nanda Kumai, 
who told him that he and Padma Mohan had made out 
three papeis Finally, he, Ganga Vishnu, and Padma Mohan 
went to the Mahaiaja 14^ oi 15 days afteiwraids, and received 
the bonds “It was night time, the lamps were burning, and 
the Mahaiaja was sitting above stau-s , we sat down by 
him, and the Mahaiaja called foi his escritoiie and opened 
it, and took out all the papeis that weie contained in it, and 



spread thorn boforo him, ho cancelled (by tearing the top) 
a Nogon bond for Ra 10 000 lie also produced tho patta 
(lease)* of the house and gave the cancelled bond and the 
jxitta into the hands of Ganga Vishnn, he bkemse toref 
tho heads of three Persian papers and said to Ganga Vishnu, 
" Do you take these," Then "ilaharaja Nanda Kumar 

offered them to Ganga Vishnu, who said Give them to 
Padma Mohan Dos. Maharaja then looked at me sideways 
angnly and tummg to Padma Mohan Das said Do you take 
tlie papers Padma Mohan Das took them he and Maharaja 
kept counting by their memories some sums of money on 
their fingers, but wrote nothing down Maharaja said, I 
will take eight bonds having separated the other seven he 
put them into the hands of Padma Mohan Das there ware 
originally 19 bonds the Governor and Council took two 
on account of commission doe to one Michael f the other 
seventeen were given to Mahar^a When he gave the seven 
bonds to Padma Mohan Dea he said You have before 
taken two he ansrreied, I have Maharaja said to Padma 
Mohan Das indorse the eight bonds I have taken Padma 
Mohan Das answered I will get them indorsed by Kista 
Jiban Das the gomastah of Bolaqi Das Maharaja put the 
eight bonds into the hands of Chaitanya Nath PotdAr I 
Padma Mohan Das Ganga Vishna and Ohaitanya Nath (into 
whose hands the bonds were put) went out together and sat 
dovm in my ha\ihak4Jiana (ntting room) Padma Mohan 
Das sent a man to call Kiata Jiban 1^ Kista J iban arriving 
indorsed the eight bonds and Padma Mohan Das gave them 
to Ohaitanya Nath who earned them away ” 


* Tha band wu • mortfa^r^bond, and tbe leau of tha boiue Hems to 
Lara baen depoaltad vlth ITaiid* Komar u Mooritj (aaa Ex. U, Hie 

bond wu, I praaume, the one drawn up \jj iTohan pTuxiTa brotber 

f Tearing the top of a bond li tb« natlT« wnj of oaneelUng IL Bx. A 
In the High Oonrt fftOl ba«n tba TwtrVa of K«nd* Kamnr‘B hxndlwork for 
It* top U tom downwarda for two or three Inehea. 

X Ko donbt thla wu MIgnel Vnn Oolrter Tbe oommlnkm nuj hare 
been pert of the SSOO which the Direoton adruced to him In Eng Ixnd, 
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The witness was then asked if lie knew anything of the 
leceipt (Ex F) He answered that he had been confined 
m the Comt of Kachalin and had not seen tlie receipt given, 
but that he afterwards got a co])}’- of it fioui the Mayor’s 
Couit 

This account of the deliveiy of the bonds and of the 
indorsements is not so full as that given on a later day of 
the tiial bj’’ Chaitanya Nath, and which I shall quote fuither 
on It seems to me that Mohan Piasad’s object was to make 
Padma Mohan as piommciit, and Ganga Yishn u as inactive, 
as he could It was probablj’’ for this leason that he spoke 
of Kista Jiban as mdoising the bonds, though they must 
have stood in the name of the executoi, and theiefoie Ganga 
Yishnu must have signed the mdoisements Both witnesses, 
howevei, agieed that the settlement was made at night, and 
that the indoising took place at Mohan Piasad’s house. Both 
agiced, too, that Kista Jiban was present on the occasion, and 
that he wiote out the mdoisements, but Chaitanya Nath 
added that Ganga Yishnu signed them Though Elista Jiban 
was examined so many times, he was unfoi tunately never 
asked about this mattei, oi about the leceipt (Ex E) As 
m the case of the showing of the Jeardrndma to Mohan Prasad, 
he was not asked about the mattei, and so did not teU But 
it appeals to me that when the Judges saw that Mohan 
Piasad and Chaitanya Nath gave diffeient accounts of the 
affaii, they should have elucidated the matter by examining 
Kista Jiban It will be lemembeied that he was not, in the 
fiist mstance, a witness for the defence 

The above account of Mohan Prasad’s evidence shows that 
the interval between the receipt of the bonds from Government 
and the delivery of the bond (Ex A) to Padma Mohan 
was about thiee weeks In this time Mohan Prasad paid 
thiee visits to Nanda Kumar, — Ist, on the day aftei the bonds 
weie carried fiom Belvedere, 2nd, four or five days after- 
wards , Srd, fourteen oi fifteen days after that 

The point to which I wish to call attention is, that, before 
even the first of these visits, Mohan Prasad had twice shown 
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tlio power-of-attornGy to Qanga Viahnu tbo object on oue 
occasion at loaafc being to prove that only Rs, 10 000 were 
duo to Nonda Knniar I do not seo how the power could 
prove thia for it said that the list waa wntton by guess and 
that whatever other debits and credits appear^ in the 
books were genuine, hor example the power said nothing 
about the Ra. GOO which according to Komdl and Mohan 
Prasad (040 and 061) were due by Kam^loddin toBoloqis 
estate Nor was the statement perhaps altogetlier consistent 
with Mohan Prasad a admission (048) that there welo debits 
and credits between Nonda Komar and Boloqi on Bolaqi s books 
to a great amount He should have at least shown Ganga 
Vishnu these books and not merely the power And here it may 
be remarked that these books were never made nse of by the 
prosecution They were brought into Court on a notice 
from the defence but Mr Durham said that as they were in 
Nogan he could not point out the entries as to which he 
meant to have examined Mohan Prasad and he therefore 
declined making any use of them } It was in this light- 
hearted way that the proseontioo and the Judges got nd of 
the accounts which had mode Mr Bonghton Rous and bis 
native cplleogaea chary of deciding the civil smt The defend 
ants counsel were told they might use the books if they 
were able to do so and this though the hook keeper Kista 
Jiban was the prosecutors servant and a witness for the 
prosecution I I beg to ask Sir James Stephen if this was 
the proper conduct for Judges who at that tune professed to 
be oounBel for pnaoners, emd if they ehould not have taken 
care that the books were folly understood and explained to 
the jury 

However Mohan Prasad did according to his account, 
show Gangs Vishnu that only Re 10 000 were due. When, 
then, Ganga Vishnu went to Nonda Kumars house about 
nineteen days afterwards he was fully aware according to 
Mohan Prae^ s version, that only Rs. 10 000 were due and 
that the claim on the jewels bond ie. was false Whj 
then did he pay it? Why did ho not object on tho night 
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■when Naiicla Kumai appiopriatecl eight bonds? Why again 
did }io indojso on the bonds on tlio following inoinmg ? It 
IS tiiie that Mohan Piasad docs not sa}’- that this was on the 
following morning, but Chaitanya Natli said so, and he was 
not contiadictcd At any lato, the indoismg took place in 
Mohan Piasad’s house, and in the absence of Nanda Kumar 
Ganga Vishnu '^as then suiiounded by his fiiends and 
seisants, and not iiiidci lestiaint by Nanda Kumai Why 
then did he indoise the eight bonds and make them over to 
Chaitaujm Nath ? He had got tho jewels-bond on the previ- 
ous night, and both he and Mohan Piasad had an oppoitunity 
of seeing it befoie the indoisement of the eight bonds 
Mohan Piasad tells us that he susiiected foigeiy on the 
occasion of his second visit to the Mahaiaja, — that is, fort- 
night befoie Ganga Vishnu indoised the bonds And he be- 
came suie of the forgeiy when he saw that it was a jewels- 
bond, &c He had also told Ganga Vishnu thiee weeks befoie 
the indorsing that Bolaqi owed Nanda Kumar Ks. 10,000 
only 

It would be idle to say that Ganga Vishnu was a fool and did 
whatever Padraa Mohan told him. The veiy fact that Mohan 
Piasad showed him the powei-of-attoiney proves that he did 
nob considei him incapable His illness had not begun then, 
and he tiansacted all the necessaiy business of an executoi 
He took out piobate, swoie to admiiiistei the estate, went to 
Belvedere and got the bonds, and he indoised eight of them 
to Nanda Kumai Yet he made no complaint till about 2} 
years afterwards, when he sued in the Couit of Kachahn I 
Even if he was, in January 1770, under Padm a Mohan’s 
influence, why did not Mohan Piasad object ? He wasintei- 
ested accordmg to his account, foi he was to get five per 
cent on what he collected for Ganga Vishnu, and he was pre- 
sent both at the settlement at Nanda Kumar’s house and at 
the indorsing He pretended that Padma Mohan and Nanda 
Kumar merely counted on their fingers and wrote nothing 
down If there is any truth in this story, it must refer to the 
first inteiview described by Chaitanya Nath (965), when he 
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Bays that Mobon Prasad, Qaoga Visbiiu, and Padma Mohan 
Bottled tho account in conversation Mohan Prasad ignores 
tho second sottlement ^hon according to Choitanya Nath, 
Mohan Prasad and Padma Mohan came and signed the account. 
(He does not mention thoir names in this sentence but he had 
said immediately before that the signatures on Ex. M were 
made m his presence ) 

It seems to me impossible to account for tho act? of Ganga 
Yiflhnu Padma Mohan and Mohan Prasad m 1770 except on 
the supposition that the jewels bond was genuine and that 
they knew it to be so 

The bonds must have been drawn out m the name of Ganga 
Yishnu who was the only executor who had taken out 
probate and we may feel sure that Yerelst would not pay the 
money to anybody else and that he would take vouchers. 
Doubtless, be reported the matter to the Directors and the 
report and tho vouchers wiU probably be found some day 
among the archives • Tho following foil account of the 
ludorang of the bonds was given by Ohaitanya Nath the 
cashier of Nonda Kumar (985 986) — 

Q — What became of them (the bonds) ? 

A — Padma Mohan Das gave eight bonds to Ganga Viahnu 
and Ganga Yiahnu gave them to Maharaja. 

** Court — Tell what passed on the occasion ? 

“ A — Upon Ganga Yishnu s giving the bonds to Maharaja, 
Maharaja said you give me these bonds in payment Maha 
raja told Ganga Yishnu to indoree the bonds and further 
Maharaja Nanda Kumar said, Ganga Vishnu are you satisfied 
with this account 1 Upon which Ganga Yishnu replied if 
anybody should call you to on account about this account 
I will say Maharaja has nothing to do with it Then 
Ganga Yisimu took an oath to be answerable to his father 
broker and mother or any other person if they should 


Th« d«l>t doo to Bolaql Dull referred to In the Ootcri of Directors 
latter of AprQlOth, 1771 pere*. 57 end i9 The necewltj of peyloff It la 
glren u one neton for rednolnf Uobank ad Danla ■ allowonoe to IS lakh*. 
(Bolte, Hlf App A, IW ) 
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inquire aboui the account , upon whicb, eight bonds •were deli- 
veied to Maharaja Nauda Kumai, and he kept them; Ganga 
Yishnu said it was late, he would indoise the bonds in the 
moining; after they weie gone, Mahaiaja Nanda Kumai 
desiied me to come to him eaily in the moinmg, and take 
the bonds to Ganga Vishnu to get them indoised Next 
moinmg I went to Mahaiaja Nanda Kumai ’s, and took the 
bonds with me to Mohan Prasad’s house, 'wheie I saw Ganga 
Vishnu, Padma Mohan Das, and Mohan Piasad , I said to 
them, indoise the bonds , on which Ganga Vishnu sent for 
Ehsta Jiban Das, when he came, an mdoisement was wiote, 
wiitten by Kista Jiban Das, and Ganga Vishnu signed it, and 
dehvered them to me , I then took them away, and deliveied 
them to Mahaiaja Nanda Kumai ” 

The next thing, presumably, was foi Nanda Kumar to give 
a receipt foi the money This he did by the following docu- 
ment, which was maiked Ex F in the case, and the seal on 
which was identified by Eaja Naba Kiishna and Sadaiuddm 
Muiishi (959) as being Nanda Kumar’s It is noticeable that 
the receipt was not signed, only sealed, and that Naba 
Krishna said this might be enough in the case of a receipt 
But if enough in tlie case of a leceipt, which the executors 
would have to file in Court, might not a seal be sufBcient 
on Bolaqi’s bond ^ 


Exhibit F 

“ Formerly, jewels belonging to me were deposited with 
Seth Bolaqi Das. In the Bengal year 1172, he gave me a bond 
as the value thereof, for the sum of Rs 48,021, and a premium 
upon eveiy lupi of four anas , I having delivered over the said 
bond to Ganga Vishnu, who is the nephew and manager of the 
business of the aforesaid Seth, he paid altogethei the sum of 
cuirent rupis 69,630, in bonds of the English Company, which 
is the amount of my demand, as piincipal, premium, and batta 
(exchange). 

■Wiitten on the 4th of Magh in the Bengal year 1176 ” 
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This paper* onablos ua to know very nearly when the bo 
wero imid to Qanga Viihuu The 4th Magh 1170 B 
corresponds to 15th January 1770 and is tho date laid in 
charges as that of tbo uttonng It is also tho date menti 
od in the charges as that of forging tho bond for tho purp 
of defrauding of Bolaq^i Das though Lomaistro J or whoo 
drew tho cliargos might have known that poor Bolaqi i 
dead six months before 

Sir James Stephen does not soom to bo aware that ' 
Kagh 1170 corresponds to 15th January 1770 for he d 
not mention the foot andhe writes (1 111) that the bond v 
dehvered with tho rest to Podma Mohan Dos who filed th 
all in the Mayor e Court and that this was the publish: 
complained of I am not sure what is meant by this, 
tho meaning be that the fihng in the Mayor’s Court was 1 
publication the statement is incorrect The uttonng t 
alleged to haye taken place on 16th January 1770 and tl 
was more than a year before the bond was filed in the Mayc 
Court I do nob know where Sir James gets his authon 
for the statement that the bond was filed by Podma Mohi 
The will was proved on 8th September 1769 and the ore 
passed was that the executor (Qanga Vishnu, and n 
Padma Mohan) should file accounts on or before 24th Ootol 
1770 The papers sent for from the Mayors Court (108 
show that accounts had not been filed up to 13th Novemt 
1770 The executors were then cited to produce them ai 
to deposit the balance due to the estate in the Company 
oftwh. The next order la of let October 1771 and stat 
tliat it had been suggested to the Court that Podma Mohi 
had conveyed awoy several papers belonging to the estai 
He was therefore ordered to deposit all papers and vouche: 
This is the first mention of Padma Mohan and it appea 

• OopT token from tho tnuulotlon in the High Otratfc Ileoord room- T 
oilflnol preMired there hu on it the loltlali B, W (7) and of John Holm 
tbe Ile^^ter of the )tajer a Conrt. It hoa Nonda Komar ■ teal at the to 
Th© Ink of thla doonment ftrj tiwh, hot the aomewhat won 

oaten 
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tins Older was not caiiicd out till 27th 'Apiil, 1773, but it is 
deal fiom (1034) that heie again is a mispimt, oi a mistake 
of Elhot, foi the tiue date is 1775 

The lecoid of Bal Govind’s complaint is impoitant on two 
giounds Fust, it shows that the papeis of Bolaqi and Padma 
Mohan had been tampeied with — a fact which might account 
foi the disappeai ance of the famous hardrndma Fuithei, it 
shows that Bal Govind, who, I imagine, was one of the lega- 
tees under the will, and very possibly was the Gosain’s disciple, 
might have been an important witness in the foigery trial 
And we find (1039) that he was a witness, and that his name 
was on the back of the indictment The piosecution, how- 
ever, did not choose to call him, and Farrei said that he was 
well acquainted with, and could give leasons why the counsel 
for the proaecution had not called Ram Nath and Bal Govind, 
and that he should immediately call them Unfoitunately, 
liowevei, he does not seem to have examined Bal Govind. At 
least theie is no lecoid of Ins evidence * 

The whole affau of the payment of the bond seems to have 
been conducted with great openness, and this, I think, goes to 
negative the idea that theie was any fraud Ganga Vishnu 
took the Company’s bonds home, and it was only by the action 
of the widow that they came into Nanda Kumai’s possession 
After this, accounts were made up, and the bond (Exhibit A) 
was returned in the presence of several witnesses It was 
not under cloud of night, but in the morning, that Ohaitanya 
Nath went and had the Company’s bond indoised over 
to his mastei Noi was this done at Nanda Kumai’s 
house, but at Mohan Piasad’s, and in the presence of Mohan 
Piasad, Ganga Vishnu, and Padma Mohan Fmally, Nanda 
Kumai gave a foimal leceipt for the money, and in this the 
bond and the cncumstance of the jewels were mentioned, so 
that Nanda Kumai could nevei after waids deny that he had 


* Bal Govind is referred to in the report (1062) He is also mentioned by 
Mohan Prasad ns one ivho had seen Ganga Vishnn a month or so before It 
cannot, therefore, be said that Bal Govind ivas not to be found 
B , T N K 4 
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Padma ITobona house (which confirms the idea that he 
never placed any papers in Court) and stating that the room 
had been eocurod by two looks,— >one given to Bal Govind and 
another to Padma Mohan a people. Bal Govind appeared m 
Court on 28th January 1772, and declared that one day when 
he wont up to the aaid room he found the door had been 
opened and that liia lock together with a knot he had tied 
upon it had been opened and on going into the room he 
found that tbo greatest part of the papers were taken away 
together with some other things of value He threatened 
to oomplam and then Keval Ram Panda requested him to 
keep quiet and to go and speak to the widow I presume 
this was Padma Mohan a widow for Bolaqi s widow had 
gone long ago to Benares, Soon after Mohan Prasad came in, 
when he and the said Keval Bom Panda went near the widow 
and spoke her something which he thia deponent oould not 
hear os be stood at some distance from them and soon after 
Mohan Prasad and the said Keval Ram Panda came to the 
place where he was and be^ed him not to expose her and 
that she would deliver up ^ such papers as remamed 
in her possession and accordingly the said Keval Earn Panda 
went and dng the ground in the compound and got some 
books and papers out of it, and debvered the same to this 
deponent, which he put into ^ohest and locked up 

Upon this the Court o^ered that notifications should be 
issued mPing upon pereons to apply for letters of admimstra 
tion to the estate of Padma Mohan, who had lately died intes- 
tate This also shows that^he real date is January 1772. It 
was further notified that if nobijdy apphed within 14 days for 
letters the Court would appoii^ some one to taka charge of 
the estate This was the way i# which Padma Mohan e papers 
came into the possesmon of the Mayors CourL 
The next entry is dated July 2nd 17^1, bat must be 1772 * 
and iB to the ofieot that Padma Mohan s papers should bo 
separated from Bolaqia There is a note bjntbe reporter Hint 


It b 177S la OadelT*, f t tbe oilfliijU edition. 
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tins ouloi A\ns not-caiiicil out till 27tli Apiil, 1773, but it is 
deal lioin (1034) that licio n^ain is a inis]ninb ‘T- mistake 
of Klliot, foi the tiuc dale is 1775. 

The iccoul ol Bal Goviud’s complaint is important on two 
gionnds Fii'.t, it shows that tlie papcis of Bolacp and Padina 
idohan had been tampcied with — a fact which might account 
loi the disappearance of the famous h'lidrndma Fuitlicr, it 
shows that Bal GomiuI, who, 1 imagine, was one of the lega- 
tees undei the will, and \eiy possibl}’- was the Gosain’s disciple, 
might have been an impoitant witness in the foi gory tiial 
And we find (1030) that he was a witness, and that his name 
was on the back ot the iinlictmcnt The piosecufcion, how- 
ever, did not choose to call liim, and Faricr said that he was 
well acquainted with, and could give leasons why the counsel 
foi the pioaccution had not called Ram Nath and Bal Govind, 
and that he should immcdiatel}'’ call them Unfoi tunately, 
liowevei, he does not seem to have evamiiied Bal Govmd At 
least theic is no iccoid of his evidence ^ 

Tlie whole aflaii of the pa3’'mont of the bond seems to have 
been conducted with gieat openness, and this, I think, goes to 
negative the idea that tlieie was any fiaud. Ganga Vishnu 
took the Company’s bonds home, and it was only by the action 
of the widow that they came into Naiida Kumai’s possession. 
Aftei this, accounts were made up, and the bond (Exhibit A) 
was returned m the piesence of seveial witnesses It was 
not undei cloud of night, but in the moining, that Chaitanya 
Nath went and had the Company’s bond indorsed ovei 
to his master Nor was this done at Nanda Kumai’s 
house, but at Mohan Piasad’s, and in the piesence of Mohan 
Piasad, Ganga Vishnu, and Padma Mohan Finally, Nanda 
Kumar gave a foimal receipt foi the money, and in this the 
bond and the circumstance of the jewels were mentioned, so 
that Nanda Kumai could never afterwaids deny that he had 


* Bal Govind is referred to m the report (1062) He is also mentioned by 
Mohan Prasad as one who had seen Qunga Vishnu a month or so before It 
cannot, therefore, he saad that Bal Govmd was not to he fonnd 
B , T N K 4 
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iocoivckI tho money ot tliat ho hod got il on tho Btrcngth of 
tho jowola-bond In fact, ovoty circumstauco oonnocted 'mtli 
tho payment of tho bond indicates that it was gennme. Tho 
very facts of tho bond a bomg for tho valoo of jowela and of 
its conditional character support tho view that itwasgenmna 
I may add that tho forging of a bond and that too for not a 
very large snm^ seems alien to Nanda Knmar s diameter He 
was a restless, intriguing and aspiring man, but it was power 
ho wanted more than money and he seems not to have had 
tho nature, or tho talents, required for contriving a petty 
fraud. He waa not a secret, solitary man or os Hostings put 
it, “ Nanda Kumar among whose talents for intrigue that of 
secrecy is not the firBi."* 

When the bond was returned it wont immediately into the 

nds of persons who hod on Interest in finding it to be a 
Tgery and hod every facility for doing bo. Is ifc concoiv 
able if the seal of Bolaqi had been forged, Mohan Pmsad 
and others would nob have found it out T Bolaqi s seal must 
liave been among his efieets and tliere must have been many 
papers bearing his seal Some people appear to imagine that 
oa soon as the bond was returned it waa filed in the Mayors 
Court, and that it romoioed there hidden and inacceasible till 
the advent of the Supreme Court-'f' But this is a complete 
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mistake Tlio bond did not go into the Mayor’s Comb tdl 
ycais aftei wards, and when it did go, it did not become 
nnpiocuiable. It was nob lost amid a bundle of old papers, 
foi Mohan Prasad got a copy of it fiom the Mayoi’s Couit, 
and saj^s ho showed it to I^lanahai Mitia in 1773 (1017). If 
he could get a copy, ho could ceitainly inspect the oiiginal 
Bub the fact appeals to bo tliat j\ro]ian Piasad never denied 
that the seal was Bolaqi’s What lie seems to have said or 
implied was, that Nanda Kuniai had, by collusion with Padraa 
Mohan, oi otheiwise, got hold of Bolaqi’s seal and affixed it to 
a false bond This seems indicated by the question at (104(5) 
Tell at what time you tiist suspected foigci}’^ of the bond, and 
that the seal of Bolaqi Das ivas improperly made use of ? 
As a matter of fact no attempt was made by the piosecution 
to piove that the seal was afoigei}’’ The buiden was tin own 
oil the defence of pioving that the impression was genuine, 
and it was chiefly because Irapey thought that the defence 
failed to show this, owing to Ins hasty and ignorant lejection of 
Mir Asad Ah’s evidence, that Nanda Kumar was convicted 

It seems to me very difficult to maintain that it was not 
necessary to prove that the seal was a counterfeit The 
charges all refer to the bond’s pui’porting to be sealed by 
Bolaqi Das with the seal, or clihap, of the said Bolaqi Das 
It IS tiue that Impey said that prisoner was not only indicted 
for foiging the seal, and that there was no evidence of his 
having done so , but this refers to there being no evidence 
that Nanda Kumar made the seal oi the impression with his 
own hands Impey thought that there was strong evidence 
that the seal was a forgery, viz , the proof that the receipt filed 
by Asad All was fabrication 

It seems clear at all events that the bond was not forged in . 
1770 The recency of the writing, and the fact that it pur- 
ported to be witnessed by Silavat who had been dead for thiee 
years (955), would have detected the forgeiy If, as Sir 
Louis Jackson seems to think, a Biitish juiy would be at 
once able to know if a Persian paper was lecent, and would be 
justified m feeling their undeistandings insulted by its being 



ofTorod to thorn as of old dato euroly n number of natives 
could do 80 Mohan Prasad may not havo boon able to read 
Forsiao but he was on upcouiitryman and so he must have 
known colloquially the upcounfcry languages and must have 
been fanuliar with the appearance of Pertian papers. And 
hero I cannot help congratulating my Bengali fnends on the 
fact that Molion Prasad was not a Bengah Amichand has 
been proved not to belong to them and now Mohan Prasad is 
eliminated I Mohan Prasad a story is that he suspected the for 
geryfromthofirst and it was necessary for him to say so lu order 
that he might make it probable thst he had not signed Exhi 
bit M at Nanda Kumars house and that he had only signed it 
afterwards to please the widow But I do not bebeve that 
he thought it a forgery then This wos an afterthought sug 
gestod by subsequent qaarrels The reasons, at least most of 
them, given by him for distrust or© ndioulous (104d) Ho 
said that Sdavats name on it mode him suspect as Silavat 
had been dead four years. When be was asked what objection 
this was to Sdavats witnessing a bond m 176o be said that 
a man might write a bond and antedate it StiU we see that 
there is no allumon to the wnling s bemg recent These 
remarks show what shifts he was pat to in order to make out 
that he had from the first suspect^ the deed. The omission 
to say anything about the seals not being Bolaqis, or about 
the writing a being recent is all the more remarkable. It is 
■worth notice that Mohan Prasad in this port of bis evidence 
affected to speak of Kamdladdmas Mahomed Kamil,* though 
it 18 abundantly evident &t>m the conspiracy case etc., that 
everybody knew him, latterly ot all events as Kamiladdin. 
It is clear from the remarks of Mr Weston the foreman of 

I wonder th*i U did not atnke Sir H L or Blr J B. thJit U llaliomed 
Kamil -wu it wonid hare been eailer for Nanda Komar* 

■wltnewet to ciaaert tlint Kamiladdln bad reallj attected the deed. He 
could baidlj liare oontradleted tbem anooeninllj about an aSidi of tea 
jeori before, bj prorloff an mUH and thej had the impreatloo of hU eeal to 
■npport their atorj Aa the theorj la that Nanda Komar* wltneaae* w^re 
allporjaror* thej- ooold haro had no •ornple In awcaulnff that Kamiladdln 
va* a witoev. 
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the and of Mi Elliot, that there was notliing unusual 
m the piovision of the bond about a pieiniuni It appears 
fioin the foiemau’s leinaik tliat such a sbijjulation would be 
common whcio it would bo a long time before the money 
would be paid. It may be remembeied that, accoiding to 
Hindu ideas, mteicst could never exceed the principal 

The above lemaiks seem to me to dispiove the suggestion 
made b}’’ Impo}’’ that the bond might have been foiged aftei 
the payment of the debt due to Bolaqi Impey made this 
suggestion to get iid of the difficult}’- about the bond’s being 
conditional He also said that it might have been done to 
give an an of probability to the tiansacfcion, though Mohan 
Piasad said that it was the conditional chaiactei of the bond 
that made liim suspect it ' 

Bab wheie was the time foi foiging the bond after the 
payment? The money was paid by Veielst m the Jattei 
pai-t of Decembei and the bond was produced on some day 
before January loth, even accoiding to Mohan Piasad, who 
said the inteival was not moie than three weeks Is it likely 
that in some three weeks, a bond could have been foiged and 
published which would have the appeal an ce of having been 
written five years previously ? If the bond was not forged 
after the money was paid, is it likely that it was foiged 
before ? Could Handa Kumai know that Bolaqi’s money 
would be paid, and would he make an elaborate foigeiy on 
speculation? If Mr Colstei had not succeeded m obtaining 
.justice for his client, the foigeiy would have been useless, and 
it IS evident that Bolaqi had not much hope of success fiom 
Colstei, foi he wrote to employ Bolts and sent him a powei- 
of-attomey 

If the fraud was contrived after Bolaqi’s money was paid, 
it was suiely an awkwaid and dangerous one If Nanda 
Kumar could retain Rs 60,000 on the false allegation of dar- 
bai expenses, it was hardly worth while to make a bond for 
Es 70,000 It would have been just as easy, apparently, 
foi him to assert that he had paid Rs 1,29,000 foi daibai 
expenses, as he gave no voucher for the charge In this waj^ 
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I 30 could hftvo ovadod auBpicion and danger , for it is ttgH 
known m Bongal that |>orHoii« m power never give receipts 
for money illicitly taken. When for axample Nauda Kumar 
charged Hastings with taking bribes he never pretended that 
Haatmga had given a receipt. Especially would tho higher 
sum as darbar ozpenspa have afforded an easy plan if as the 
case almost requires in order to be believed at all Podma 
Mohan and Ganga Viahnu were parties to tho plot. What 
necessity was there for Nanda Kumars allowing Mohan 
Prasad to be present or to know anything 1 It may bo said 
that he was Gonga Vishim a attorney then , but ho produced 
no such power at the tnoL Hia power from Boloqi lapsed 
■with the death of the latter at all events its continaance 
depended on the pleasure of Padma Mohan Das {mde will 
068) 

Gtemga Vishnu T repeat was not incapable of attending to 
business in 1770 illness began in 177S for Mohan 

Prasad tells us that at the tune of the trial he liad been sick 
something above two years. He was not qnito helpless or 
bedridden even then for be came twice to "the courthouse 
one or two months before the trial for forgery and signed 
papers (963) In foot he did not become incapable until hia 
services were no longer required by the prosecution and the 
defence "wanted to examine lum as a witnees 1 It does not 
appear that Mohan Prasad was his attorney in 1770 The 
power granted by Bolaqi lapsed with his death and the power 
under which Mohan Prasad acted m the forgery case was only 
dated Gth May 1776 that is the day on which the unhappy 
Nanda Kumar ^vas committed by I^maiatre and Hyde (OW). 
Provioufl to that there was a jomt power to Mohan Pmsad 
and Messrs Hamilton and Lodge, Those two gentlomon 
■withdrew upon Nanda Kumar b being committed (036) 
There was also a Nagan power-of-attomey which liad boon 
drawn by Mr Dnvor in favour of Mohan Prasad and ono 
John Love. Tho Enghsh power "was drawn to Mohan Prasad 
smgly Mr Driver and "was dated 0th May 1776 Now 
what was tho mcamng of this power drawn to three porsons 
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two of whom weie Englishmen, and why did they withdraw 
upon Nanda Kumar’s being committed ? It is veiy unfor- 
tunafce, and, m my opinion, suspicious, that we have not a 
complete recoid of the commitment proceedings One would 
like very much to see the lecoid of pioceedings which lasted 
fiom 9 am to 10 PM, and which left no doubt of Nanda 
Kuinai’s guilt lemainiiigm the breasts of either Lemaistre oi 
Hyde (Stephen, I, 96 ) I think that it will he admitted that, 
aftei feeling in this way about the evidence, they weie hardly 
the proper peisons to pieside at the tiial ' 

I suppose that it was to execute the power-of-attoiney of 
Cth May that Ganga Vishnu was hi ought to Court 

I can only offer suggestions about the powei-of-attoiney 
to Mohan Piosad, Hamilton, and Lodge It does not seem 
likely that the powei was gianted to these two English gentle- 
men foi meicantile purposes I think that it must have been 
granted foi the puipose of the prosecution, and that this 
object having been gained by the commitment of the Mahaiaja 
they immediately withdrew Possibly they weie too neaily 
connected with Hastings for it to be safe that their names 
should remain on the recoid. Hamilton may have been the 
Chailes Hamilton who translated the Hed^ya, and who was a 
pi oteg^ of Hastings, and Lodge may have been the civil servant 
who was Collector of Buzuigumedpui in Bakaiganj in 1786 
I shall be told that it is unfair to make suggestions of this 
nature, but I think that we aie justified in presuming that 
there was somethmg wiong, for why did not the Judges oi 
Hastings publish the recoid of the commitment proceedings ? 
Why were the piehminaiy exammations in the conspiiacy 
cases published, and not those in the foigeiy case ^ If 
Hastings had notlung to do with originating the prosecution, 
the pieliminaiy proceedings would have been the best evidence 
in his favour If these proceedings showed that the piosecu- 
tion was hond fide instituted by Ganga Vishnu and Mohan 
Prasad, and that Hamilton, Lodge, and Love were in no way 
connected with Hastings, there could not have been a better 
delcnce foi Hastings and the Judges than the publishing of 
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tlie proceedings. If the power-of-attomey to Mohan Prasad 
jointly ^ith the Englishmen •was for the purpose of the 
cnminal prosecution this might help to explain Mohan 
Prasad B statement to Ram Nath (1039) that he could not 
desist from the prosecution os ho had told a great many 
English gentlemen of it. Another point worth noticing is 
that Nanda Kumar was not committed till about ten o clock 
at night on Saturday the 6th May It is hardly hkely that a 
power-of-atLomey would bedrawn up solate at night. It seems 
prohohle therefore that either the power was drawn up before 
the commitment was made oat, or that it was antedated. It 
IS probable that some special power-of attorney was necessary 
to enable Mohan Prasad to prosecute for apparently he had no 
power in himself to prosecute. He was not aggneved at least 
not directly and in none of the twenty counta was there any 
charge of defrauding him. This mak69 it all the more unlikely 
that he was a inmd Jlds prosecutor 1711011 he was examined on 
the wtr d\Tt he said that he was to receive five per cent on all 
money received but when the power-of-attomey of 6th May 
was produced, it was found to contain no mention of such 
commission I suppose that if it had he would have been in 
competent to give evidence and that this was why nothing was 
said about it m the power wluoh Driver drew up It waasettled 
by theOourt that Gauga Vishnu could not give evidence* forthe 
prosecution as he had a great interest m the estate of Bolaqi 
Das (906) and I suppose that by a parity of reasoning Mohan 
Prasad could not have been examined had it been proved that 
he wo* to get five per cent on the coUectious. It can never 
ho certainly known if Ganga Vishnu was a consenting party 
to the prosecution but the anxiety the defence to examiuo 
him t in spite of what tho Court considored to bo the strong 


* llmiiUrTi of Floldln; ■ Amell* nuy portup^ remembvr thAt Tront ■ fatbtr 
Ia Iaw escaped oonrlotlon for forgvy beoaoM the party sf^ered oooJd not 
fire erldeaoe Afoimt him. SlrJ B. will pexhap* allow me to qoote Field 
102 1^0 VAS I bellere, a duly qoAlifled berrUter 

f Thi^ AtAtement reqalret explAiiAtloii. It MiemA dear the dsfence 
wAAtedOADCAYUhnaprodaced for esrijin the trial we hare It recorded that 
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Intel est he had in piociniiig a conviction, indicates that 
Nanda Kuinai and his adviseis wcie confident of Ins inno- 
cence, and believed that Ganga Vishnu -would be a fiieudly 
witness Indeed, it would have been veiy difficult foi Ganga 
Vishnu to give evidence which would not be in favoi of the 
accused, foi I cannot see how he could have got ovei his own 
acts in mdoising the Coinpan 3 '^’s bonds to Nanda Kuinai, in 
accepting the leceipt F, and in not suing oi complaining 
eailiei He had not the excuse of Mohan Piasad, that he 
liad no powei in the business dining the lifetime of Padma 
Mohan, foi he ivas himself the tiustee and the executoi ot 
the will As Kista Jiban said (1023), “ Ganga Vishnu ns in 
leahty master” 

Captain Puce, who was on the giand juiy which biought in 
a tiue bill against the Raja, and who seems to have been pie- 
sent thioughout the tiial, tells us that Ganga Vishnu was 
a well-wishei of Nanda Kumai, and was said to have been 
luinied on against his will by Kista Jiban, Mohan Piasad, and 
the legatees to admit of the piosecution ' Foi all these 
leasons it was impoitant, I think, that the defence should 
liave had an opportunity of examining him. We aie told 
that he was ill, and that a doctor deposed that he could not 
come to Couit without iisk of his life But could not the tiial 
have been postponed foi a few days ? oi could not the juiy 
have adjourned to his house 2 Appaiently if they had even 
consented to go down staiis, he might have been examined. 


‘ the counsel for the pnsoner, sugg-esting' that Ganga Vishnu was under con- 
finement, and not so ill as alleged by the witness (Mohan Prasad), the Court 
requested Dr Williams and Dr Stack to examine Ganga Vishnu, and report 
to the Court whether he could safely come out and give evidence or not ” 
But the defence were naturally anxious that he should be called by the 
prosecution, so that they might have the right of cross-examining him 
When, therefore, the Court decided that he could not be called by the prose- 
cution, Nanda Kumar said that if he was sure Ganga Vishuu would speak to 
the truth, he should be desirous to have him called , but that he considered 
bun as under the lufiuence of Mohan Prasad, and so declined caUing him 
The ]ury, however, were anxious that he should be called, and Nanda 
Kumar consented to this being done 



for part of tlie difficnlty conststed in getting him over the 
vomndah- WiHiams proposed to hoist him over with ropes 
which of course was enough to frighten an invahd It is 
observable that Sir Elijah Impoy though he told the jury 
not to take any prejudice against the prisoner for not calhng 
Ganga Vishnu said nothing to them about the possible loss 
to the prisoner by his not being oiainineJ. 


CHAPTER irr 

THIS ACCOUNTS 

I SHALL heiG endcavoiu lo explain tlie accounts winch weic 
made out between Bolaqi and his hens on the one hand, and 
Handa Kumai on the othei This is a point which was very 
slightlj’- noticed by Sii Elijah Iinpey in his chaige All he 
said was — "Theieaietwo pieces of wiitten evidence lelied 
on by the piisonei one, the entiy m the book fioin the karai- 
nama, on account of the agieement of the sums , and you 
will find that the sums said by Kista Jiban Das to be con- 
tained ill the kaiainaina, viz — 

Daibai expenses ... . Rs 6,000-0 

Bond, batta and piemium . . „ 69,630-7 

Do amount to the sum of Rs 75,630-7 

which is the sum lu the entiy 

“ The other is the account delivered b}’- Mohan Prasad and 
Padma Mohan Das, m which Padma Mohan Das had taken 
Cl edit for this sum , and the subsequent account likewise con- 
tains It I do not think much can be diawn from this, foi 
the sums had, as Mohan Piasad says, been paid, and theie- 
foie they certainly would take ciedit foi them to pievent 
then being chaiged with them , this they would do weie the 
monies piopeily oi impiopeily paid ” To this Sir J Stephen 
appends the note, “ I have not encumbered my account of the 
tiial with these papeis foi the reasons given by Impey ” He 
takes no notice of Impey ’s mistake about the figuies, and 
does not apprise his readeis that theie was no such total 
auywheie as Rs 75,630-7, noi does he take anj notice of 
the Nagari document (Exhibit M), of which a translation is 
m the report (982-83) Nor does he lefei to a similar 
omission by Impey 
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Yet this exhibit was liy far the most important docomeiU 
in the case and it is Impossible to decide on the question Jof 
Nanda Kumars innocence without a careful study of it, / 

Elsewhere Sir J Stephen gives a better reason fo/ not 
inserting Exhibit M, namely that several of the exhibra are 
to him unintelligible I do not wonder at this for ^xhibit 
M IS misprinted and there ore also miatranalatiofla of the 
Nagan original but this does not excuse Sir Jam^ Stephen 
for rashly taking up the case and dogmatising on st I have 
given much time to the study of the accounts ^d I think 
that I have succeeded in comprehending them 

We may deaenbe the accoonts ns being m number — 

1 The Larimima 

2 The entries m the books, 

3 Exhibit ML 

4 An account 61ed in the Mayor s Court by Padma Mohan. 

6 Exhibit Q, whioh was filed m the Mayors Court after 

having been signed by Padma Mohan and Mohan 
Prasad 

The first three were the only important papen and nnfor 
tonately the chief of them namely the karimima, could not 
be produced at the tnal In the report we have only Kiata 
Jibon 8 account of it and the entry which he made lu the 
books from it 

The kar4rnima was a paper written by Padma Mohan and 
signed by Bolaqi, It wtvs an agreement between Boloqi and 
Nanda Kumar and specified the jewels bond the darbar 
expenses nnd some debts on account of Ups* that is notes 
of hand. The karimima is the document about which Kusta 

* BolU uj> la his glomtj that tli« word ttjf U p«rtlonlarlir oted la 
B«ngsl for notes i^ran beforehsnd for mona/ to bo paid for serrloes to bo 
performed. Thej mlffht, therefore, epproprlotelj oome lato aa aeoonDt 
In whioh DoUcil maj* hsTV agreed beforeha d to ^re Nsnda Knoisr monej 
for darboT expeoMS. Eren therefore, if 31ohaa Prasad spoke tmlj- when 
he sold that so snoh erpsnses wero paid these tlpn might not be for^rin. 
Apparent!; the word etjmologloaU; meoas the mark mail* b; dipping on# s 
finger In inh and prenlng It on the paper Women often sign in this wa; 
and it Is called Up snhih. 
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Jiban IS supposed to have bioken down in cross-examination, 
a failuie winch by some was supposed to have had a good deal 
to do with ISTanda Kumai’s conviction It is difficult to make 
out what Kista Jiban said on this occasion, foi he was not fully 
examined, and he was evidently much confused He was not 
even asked in what month oi year Mohan Prasad saw the 
karamama' He was examined at an extraoidinaiy houi, 
about one o’clock in the mornmg apparently, after the evi- 
dence had closed, and when, no doubt, the Judges and the 
jury weie anxious to get fiee fiom then seven days’ cap- 
tivity 

Sii James Stephen says “The paper itself was not pi o- 
duced at the trial If Kista Jiban Das was to be believed, 
it was when he saw it undei the contiol of Nanda Kumar, 
for he said that the Maharaja sent foi it from his house, 
but ariothei witness, Mohan Das, said (if his evidence refeis 
to this document, <is I think it does, though it is by no means 
clear) that he made a copy by Nanda Kumai’s desire of the 
original paper, gave the oiigmal to Padma Mohan, and kept 
the copy himself, which copy appeals to have been produced 
at the tiial” 

If Sir J Stephen’s interpretation be correct, as I think it 
is, there is no contradiction between Kista Jiban and Mohan 
Das Mohan Das no doubt says that he dehveied the oiiginal 
to Padma Mohan, but he does not say that Padma Mohan 
had it before, oi that he brought it to Nanda Kumai’s house 
His evidence is consistent with the idea that the Raja had 
the papei in his custody, and that he, at that interview, gave 
it to Padma Mohan after keeping a copy 

Mohan Das said he made his copy about six yeais before, 
and before the lains, and this may agree with the Bengali 
note at the foot of the oiiginal Exhibit M in the High Court, 
foi this says that the account was made up to 8th Phalgun 
1176 (I7th Febiuary 1770), and probably Exhibit M was 
drawn up and the kaiaruama copied at the same time 
Theie is, howevei, apparently some confusion in the lepoit, 
for Mohan Das said he took a ghari (21 minutes ?) to write 
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tho copy and oQTonKl to Bubmit to a trial if tlioy doubU«l 
him Instead of ^viug him tho copy of tho kordniima to 
re-copy they Bot him on Exhibit U and then the report is 
that lio was on hour and a half over it (10o4) How ho 
could taVo so long I ilo not nndorslani 

As we havo seen Kista Jiban wob not asked the date of 
the mlerviGW and wo are left to coiyectnro on the subject. 
The Chief Justice assumed in his ohargo that the interview 
took place before the payment of the bond for afterwards it 
could be of no use I do not follow this. Why should not 
Nanda Kumar have eent for Mohan Prasad after the aval 
suit was broughk and there was a talk of a reference to 
arbitration 1 In the same oross-examination Kiata Jiban said 
that Padma M-ohau hod shown him the paper before Mohan 
Prasad took him to Nanda Knmars house, and from hifl 
evidence (1022) we know that Padma Mohan showed him 
the paper about tho end of 1771 I admit however that 
there is a confosion which I cannot explain for Kista Jiban 
said before that he never saw the paper again after he hod 
mode the entry m the book from it However if the Chief 
Justices view be correct that the interview took place before 
the bond was paid there does not seem to be any contradic- 
tion between Kista Jiban b evidence and that of ilohan Dos. 
The latter may refer to another day 

The karfimima must have been drawn np after the esecn 
tion of the bond (Exhibit A) for it referred to it and dcs- 
enbed its terms. I therefore do not understand tho point of 
the jury s question — Would not the korimfima have been 
given up on a bond to perform the contract T It looks as if 
tho jury had begun to get lost I I gather from the notices 
proved by Mr Jarret (1034) that tho kariraima was dated 
0th Paush (Paush seems a miaprmt or mistake for Jeth.) 

This was a time when Boloql was settling up his acconnts 
and tho stipulation of six months may refer to tho llhollhood 
that Yorolst would pay the Cfempanvs doht in tlmt time 
Tho notice provod by Mr Jarret Is also Important because 
Its terms support tlio view taken by Sir James Stephen of 
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Kista Jiban’s evidence, and also llic evidence of Mohan Das 
Tlie notice^ called upon Lachman Das, the biotlici of Padma 
Mohan, to pioduce a Nagaii papei given to Padma Mohan by 
Maharaja Nanda Kumar, when Mohan Piasad, Ganga Yishnu, 
and Padma Mohan weie at his house, in Bola(ii Das' own 
wilting,'!* dated about the 9th of Paush 
Accoidins to Kista Jiban, the kaiainama mentioned that a 
sum ol money, the amount of which he did not lecollcct, was 
to be paid to the Govcuioi and Ml Peaison Unfoitunately I 
do not know who Mi Peaison was Tlieie was nppaiently a 
Ml Peaison in Calcutta m 1768 who lost a young wife, foi 
in the Bengal Obibuaiy (p Ga) theie is the lecoid of a 
Mis Saiah Peaison who died on 8bh September 1768, aged 
19 Theie is also (at p 71) the lecoid of the death of a Mr 
Thomas Peaison in 1781 at the age of 42]: The Icardrndnia 
also mentioned Ks 3,500§ on account of tips, that is, notes of 
hand Theie was also mention of a bond on account of 
jewels on which theie was a premium of four anas in the 
rupi 

Kista Jiban went on to say that, after seeing the kaiarnama, 
he made the following entry in the books, — " In the private 
account of Bolaqi Das, the sura of Rs l,29,620--7 is the jama 
of the account of Mahaiaja Nanda Kumai Ji, the paiticulars 
of which are on the ciedib side of the account given on in- 
specting a dastawiz (document) , the iecei])t is taken, and it 
IS wubten on the credit, Mahaiaja Nunda Kumar’s account 
With you” Kista Jiban explained that though the entry 
was made after Bolaqi’s death, the words “ with you ” weie 
employed, as the books were Bolaqi’s, and it appeared that 
theie were other similarly expressed entires in the books It, 


* See pp 68 G9 Notice was given to Padma Mohan’s father also 
t From Kista Jiban’s evidence it would appear that it was only partially 
written by Bolaqi 

t This may have been the Thomas Pearson who was Judge- Advocate in 
June 17bb, and took part in the trial of Captain Staiufoibh, (Bioome 
p COS ) ' 

§Qy 35.000? (See 1061 ) 
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theroforo does not appear wliafc grounds tlio Oliiof Jnstico 
had for saying that the entry earned marks of snspioion 
•rrith it. 

On the credit side there was the following entry — "The 
jama (credit) of hlahanyah Rs, 60 030 7 the bond of which 
Bolaqi wrote the particulars 48 021 rupis a bond beanng date 
7th August 17flC in Engbah words but Nagan characters the 
date of the bond la the 7th Bhadra 1172 Bengal style 
Ra. 12 005-4 the account of interest sawa * hnj^ been settled 
which sums cast up make GO 020-4 9 004-S 16 per cent, on 
account of aikka rupia added to that make 00 630 7 there la 
an end of the account.” This account of the entries does not 
seem full for it gives details only of Rs. 09 630 and not 
ofRfl. 1 29 630 

Kiata Jlban said he made the entry under the orders of 
hlohan Prasad, Qanga Vishnu, and Psdma Mohan, but he added 
that Mohan Prasad was not present, and that when he went 
to ask him, he told him to go to Fadma Mohan, as he was the 
head maa He could not say if Mohau Prasad and Gangs 
Viahnn knew of the entry then, but they must have known 
of it when the papers were filed m the Diwani Adalat (Civil 
Court but apparently the witness meant the Mayors Court) 

Kista Jibau stated that he made the entries when the 
papers were called for by the Adalat (Mayors Court) and 
that as near as he could remember he did so four and a half 
years before This would make the date December 1770 
He afterwards said, however that he made the account a little 
after the accounts came into the Court. Unfortunately the 
entry was not dated, and Kista Jibaa said that he coold show- 
fifty which had no date (1024) Mr Forror is said to have 
produced an account deUvered m by Padma Mohan on Ist 
October 1774. Of course this date is wrong, for Padma 
Mohan died in December 1771 Probably Ist October 1771 
18 the true date os that -was the day on which Padma Mohan 
attended and was put under the cliaigo of peons. Tins would 


mouu latert«t equal to tme-foaTth of the i>rladpal. 
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make fche date lifctlc moic tlian fcliiee yeais pievious to the 
time of Ills giving cvulcnce 

Sir James Stephen has a note about the kararnama (1, 158) 
•winch contains two extiaoidmai3’' misstatements 

He saj's . " Impey had only to insist upon a iigid application 
of the lules of evidence, and he would have shut out tlie 
sfciongest paib of Handa Kumai’s defence Accoiding to the 
stiict rules of evidence, the enti^’^ made by Kista Jiban Das in 
Bolaqi Das’ books after his death, on the lepoit of Padma 
Mohan, was no evidence It was a meie lecoid of Padma 
Mohan’s statement, which would not be evidence As to the 
kaiarnama, the iiecessaiy pieliminaiy pioof to make secondaiy 
evidence of its contents admissible was not given It was 
tiaced to the possession of cithei Nanda Kumai oi Padma 
Mohan, but Nanda Kumar did not pioduce it, and theie was 
no evidence as to any seaich among the papeis of Padma 
Mohan ” 

Now it is not tiue that Kista Jiban’s eiitiy was a meie 
lecord of Padma Mohan’s statement Kista Jiban began by 
lecitmg Padma Mohan’s statement, and was stopped by the 
Couit, who told him, as Sii James Stephen does now, that this 
was no evidence Theieupon Kista Jiban went on to say that 
he saw the cauatama* which was wiitten by Padma Mohan, 
and signed by Bolaqi Das 

Question — Aie you suie Bolaqi Das’ hand was signed to it ^ 
A'nswer — I saw with my own eyes that the handwriting of 
Bolaqi Das was to it 

Question — Was his name signed to it ? 

Answer — These aie the woids wutten in the handwriting 
of Bolaqi Das “It is wiitten by Bolaqi Das, written above 
by Padma Mohan Das, the space of six months ” 

Lowei down he was asked Did you, horn the date (I sup- 
pose it means datum) of that papei, make an edtiy in the books? 
and he answeied, “ Yes ” Impey’s charge might have set 
Sir J Stephen light heie, foi he said that “ one of the two 


* Evidently a misprint for kararnama 
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pieces of wntfcon evidence relied on by tlie prisoner vros 
the entry in the hook from the IxLrdm&ma, 

Then again Hxere too® a floarch mode among Padma 
Mohan 8 papers for the korirnfima. We have seen that Mr 
Jorret proved service of notice to produce on Padma Mohan 8 
heira Hia father and brother too appeared in Court and 
gave evidence, Lachman the brother deposed that he did 
not come to Calcutta till eight months after Padma Mohan* 
death and that Padma Mohan a paper* were in Conrt. Sib 
Nath, the father eaid that he was in Patna when Padma 
Mohan died and that be never had any of his papers. 
After that Kiata Jiban went with Mr Sealey the former 
Registrar of the Mayor s Court, and searched for the Lar4r 
nfinia.* He said he hod looked over every one paper and 
could swear that it was not among them. According how- 
ever to the practice followed throughout the tnal Mr 
Sealey was called to coutradiot bion He said that he was 
present when Kista Jibao looked over the paper* and that 
he did not IcMik at some because of the indorsements and some 
because they were old, and some because he bad tied thoin 
up himself. Sealey added that he apprehended the papers 
could not be examined in less than three daya Then Kiata 
Jiban was recalled and asked. Did you examine every 
bundle? ATWuwr —There were several large bundles of 
pipers of old accounts that I did not oxamino thinking 
them of no nsa On this the Court said, “This will not 
entitle you to read any paper or make what Kista Jiban Das ^ 
said evidence But though it is not atnctly so I will never- 
theless leave it to the jury" Hero we have an individual 
Judge speaking as the Court. I presume tliab this was Impo} 
and it shows the prominent port ho took. We oro not told 
in so many words that the paper* Bcorchod 'uoio Patlma 
ilohan ft but tlvero can be no doubt they wore eo for Pndnia 

* The vltnnn did cot raj ia >o inanj irordi that ho looked for tfao 
karhniima, bat he raid ho looked for a paper vrote la BoUqt De head 
•Ipied bj Padma Uohan. It wa a pnp r la vhloh aU the agreement waa 
drawn C'03i), Thla coaU oolj have been the kai&rsima. 
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]\lolinn’s bioHici had jimt said, “both Padma Mohan Das’ 
piivatc papeis and (lioso of Dolaqi Das wcio in iho Court 
Ganga Vishnu ]ins (aken awa}’- Dulncp Das’ papcis ” Padma 
J\lohnn Das’ icinain theio” 

We thus sec that Sn J Stephen is Miong in sajnng that 
tlioic ivas no evidence of a scaicli among Padma Jlolian’s 
papois TJicio ivas a scaich, am^ it ivas such as would 
piohabl}’- have satisfied most peisons Notice was also given 
to i\[ohaii Piasad to pioducc the papeis, and J\ri Janet’s 
clcik pioved tliat tlic notice was sei vcd,*f* but of couisc 
Mohan Piasad denied that lie had sucli a papei (980) 
Apparently the copy ivas not admitted, because seivice of 
notice on Ganga Vishnu was not proved, foi this was the 
objection made b}’’ the Com t on the last daj’’ but one of the 
tiial (1049) If so, was tins fan ? Ganga Ahshnu was de- 
claied to be a helpless invalid, and ilohan Piasad was his 
attorney and had got notice to produce, and had swoiii that 
lie had not the papei Was notice to the agent not enough, 
and was Impej’’ justified in sajnng, aftei all the steps taken 
by the defence, that then attempt to establish the kaiainama 
as evidence failed of legal pi oof ^ So fai fiom thinking 
that Impey admitted evidence too easily, it seems to me that 
he wrongly excluded it Search foi the original having been 
pioved as above, he surely ought to liave admitted the copy 
of the kaiainama which Mohan Das made fiom the oiigmal, 
and which was attested by the biahman, Sangram Lai, and 
by Ohaitanya Nath Mohan Das deposed that aftei he had 
made the copy, he read it (with the oiiginal, I piesume) and 
altered the words that weie wiong Chaitanya Nath de- 
posed that the papei was lead out to him, and that he sign- 
ed his name in Bengali He was then asked if he undei- 
stoodNagaii, and replied that he did not, but that he spoke 
Hindustani Then he was asked who explained the papeis 


* It will be remembered that they were separated on 27th April 1776 
f The originals of the notices on Padma Mohan’s heirs and on Mohan 
Piasad are in the High Court and are marked Exhibits OandK Appa- 
rently they are in Jarrett’a own handwriting , vide post for copies of them 
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to liiin in Bengali* I suppose tto Judges wore not aware 
that the only difficulty that Chaitanva Nath could have with 
the Nagan was m reading it. Any one who can talk 
Hindustani can understand Nagan i,« Hin di when it is 
read to him. This Ohaitanya Nath was a Bengali and hved 
at Murshidabad. He asked to be examined in Bengali say- 
ing that he did not knoiy Moors weU. Messrs. Elliot Jacksou 
and Jebb all swore that he knew Moors perfectly well and 
“Weston the juryman cbnchod the matter by saying that 
Ohaitanya Nath spoke Moore better than he did Bengali 1 
It would have been strange if it were so and still more 
strange that Weaton should know it In spite of Weston s 
Eoraaian blood and training f persist m believing that Ohai- 
tanya Nath knew his mother tongue better than a foreign one. 

Becent diecovenea enable me to carry the matter about the 
notices to produce further and even to give a copy of the 
lardmdma. 

Tlie point 18 80 important that 1 absll make no apology for 
giving full details. I am not a&aid of incumbering my account 
of the trial with ongiual papers (Stephen 1, 107 note) 

The facts then are that Jarrett Nanda Kumars attorney 
served two noticea for the production of the hardmdma. 
These notices were filed as exhibits m the trial and marked K 
and 0 They have lately been found in the High Court 
Record room and are as follows — 

Exdidit K. 

Notict to Produre 

The King egaiuit J/aAarq;aA iVanda iTvsuir 

I nensBT require you ttHI produce In Court, on the 3rd of Tune 
next, tm original Nogtri paper given to you by Maborajali Nanda 
Kumar when yon Qonga Yiehnu, oud Padma Mohan Do* were at 
hli houie it Is signed iu the proper bandirriUng of Bolaql Das, 
and U to be produced os evidence for the defendant. 

I nro «S.c 

2nd Jnnr 1776 RODEUT TAUUmT 

Attorafg-cl Late 


To~Moua* Poasad 
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SrRM D (he original Fiuluj*, June 2iul, 1775 (Uio original by a 
cloncnl crroi lias 1772) 

Tlic paper is inarkctl as an evhibit b}' Pntchaid, lltb June, 
1775. 


Emiiiiit 0 

The Kjnq V. jlfahai njah JToiida Kumai. 

Gfn'Tlemcn, — A s administrators of Padma Mohan Das, I here- 
by require you \rill produce in the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
on the I2(h day of June nc\t, an original Nagari paper giren to 
Padma Mohan Das by jMaharajah Nanda Kumar, •when Ganga 
Vishnu, Mohan Piasad, and Padma Mohan Das were at the lionso 
of Maharaiah Nanda Kumar , it is signed in Bolaqi’s own hand- 
writing, and IS to be produced as evidence for the defendant 

I am. 

Gentlemen, 

ROBERT JARRETT, 

ll//i June 1775 AUoincy foi Defendant 


PS — It IS dated about the full moon, 9 Jeth 1826 (20th 
May 1769) 

To — Sib Nath Das and Laohman Ram Das, Administrators of 
Padma Mohan Das, Calcutta 

Mr Jarrett’s cleik, Joseph Satchel (?), proved the dehveiy 
of the notice to Mohan Piasad, and Mohan Piasad admitted 
early in the tiiaP that he had got the notice, but said later 
on that he could not pioduce the papei as he had not got 
it 

Upon this Mohan Das 'was called, and pioved that the 


* P 24, col 2, of edition of 1776 
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ongmal kardrn&ma -waa taken away firom Nanda Komar by 
Padma Mohan Das. The defence then tendered the copy in 
evidence bat this ivas disallowed the Coart observing Ton 
have traced it into the hatide of Padma Mohan Das, but not 
into the hands of Mohan Prasad. This is not aolfioient to 
entitle you to give the copy m evidence ” 

After this the Coorb apparently tned to test Mohan Das 
knowledge of Nagan and of Bolaqi s handwriting by showing 
him Exhibit h This was on 11th June, 

Farther on in. the trial Jarrett himself proved service of 
notices on (Exhibit O) Lachman and Sib Nath the brother 
and father of Padma Mohan They were also examined and 
said that Padma Mohan a papers were in Oonrt. 

Then Kiata Jibon went with Mr Sealey to look for the 
document among Padma Mohan s papers, as 1 have already 
described. 

Finally on the 15th Jane Mr Farrer offers to read a paper 
as a copy of the onginM paper which tlie represeotativea 
of Padma Mohan Das had been served with notice to pro- 
duce,” 

On this the Court observed Too must prove service of 
notice on Gangs Viahna Mohan Prasad said all the popexs of 
Ganga Vishnu were in the hands of the Register if any paper 
was delivered to Maharaja Nanda Kumar it was not in Ins 
presence” 

Then Mohan Das was recalled and ho Sangrom Lai and 
Chaitonya Nath gavo evidence about the making of tho copy 
They gave detailed evidence about tins, but apparently it 
was of no use As usual a man Jugal Latty was colled m 
in order to discredit Mohan Dos by showing that lie was not 
successful in business. Tho upshot was that tho copy of tho 
IcardrrAoxa was not admitted and that it was marked 
Exhibit Ik “ Kojocted. 

Dowover it fortunately still exists in tho High Court 
There is botli tho Nagun copy made bj Mohan Das and an 
English translation Tho Nagan has Chaltanj a Cliaran Nath a 
■ignaturo in BcngalL 
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Tlie tianslatiou is as follows — 

Exhibit R, tohicli is mat Iced ^‘Rejected ” 

Translation of tlie copy of a Laidrndma^ oi agreement, m tlie 
ITagari cbaiactei 

To tlie Most Excellent Mir* . . Maliaraja Nanda Knraar Ji, fiom 

Bolaqi Das, which he will be pleased to lead with attention 

On account of my shop at Dacca, theie is a large balance of 
money in the Company’s hands due to me. You using your interest 
with the Govern 01 will proem e the payment of it If, by making 
the following disbursements, the discharge of the balance can be 
proem ed, make them — 

1st — If the Slim of two lakhs thirty-three thousand rupis, with 
the interest on the same, be recovered, I will then give in the follow- 
ing manner 

If the principal and interest be both recovered, I will give the 
half of the amount of both to the Governor, Mr B f and Mi. 

Pearson, and others jointly. 

In case they do not consent to receive this, I will, without fail, 
give to you the half of the sum intended for the gentlemen, 8co ,t e , 
^th of the fiist sum 

I am not able to pay the whole interest specified in your bond 
for the jewels, but I will give a fourth pait of that interest I 
liave given a tip (or note of hand) in favour of the Governor and 
Nawab foi Rs 35,000, the payment of which is at the discretion 
of you Maharajah 


* Illegible , possibly “ maimanat,” in wluoh case " mir maimanat ” might 
mean most prosperous 

f The remainder of the name is tom, but it seems to end in “ on,” and 
possibly the name is Boughton (afterwards Boughton-Rous) There was 
a Thomas Pearson who came out as a cadet in 17G1, and became a Major on 
2‘ith February 1769 He resigned the service on 12th January 1770, accord- 
ing to an old list of mihtary men, but it would seem that ho retired a little 
earlier, for we find in list 31e in the Ith Report of the Committee of 
Secrecy, that he only drew his share of the 2\p c allowance to olEcers out 
of the net revenues down to iGth December 1769 In this and other 
preceding lists he is described ns a Lieutenant-Colonel He resigned just 
about the time when Verelst left the Goiemment, and so possibly he was a 
relation From 1st March to 31st August 1769, he got a £ share, which 
amounted to Es 2,35i 
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2n(i. — If Uie pruioipal only, nud not tlie mtcrast, be recorered, 
tbo foUo^bg pretentB be mode — 

From the amoant of Ra 2 88 000, 1 am bound to glre tbe sum 
of Bs 1 00,000 to the Gorarnor and Itr Pearson If they wiU not 
taVe I will, without foil giro the half of that omount to you 
Respecting the bond of jewel* I am accountoble for it it will not 
be in my power to pay the interest I will, without fall pay the 
principal I have giren In my hand a lip or note of hand m farour 
of the Nawab and Qoremor for Rs 86,000 the payment of wliioh 
is at the discretion of you Maharajah 

Srd — If by making these diabnrsemoats you con effectuate the 
husineM you will do so 

The Goremor baa taken on oath about reoeiring money * Ton 
will therefore m a delicate manner let him know that I aolemuly 
swear that the affair shall not be known to any person Yon will 
represent this to him and prooare the performance of this business 
in whaterer woy It can be done You are in all respects my master 
and will do m this affair whaterer may be for my adrantage 
YThat shall I write more ? 

Nagarl Ei,, 1826, Jeth 9th fiandayf (20tb May 1769) 

I, Bolaqi Dos am bonnd for thia obligation, if the businesa be 
effectuated within su mootbs. 

TFtrtaw — I, Sung im (Singrim ?) Ldl haring examined the on- 
graal hare ottested this copy 

TFitncM — I Mohan Das haring examined the onginnl hare 
attested this copy 

TF7tsai5 — Ohnitanya Oharan Nath (signature m Bengali) 

^ A The present Nagorl year 163^ the Nagari year oommen 
clng from the month of Cbalt 

Along with tho copy of tho ianfriniTna thoro la tho trons 
lation of a Nugun letter but I do not insert it hero oa it 
appears to me to bo only another translation of Ex L. I 
ha>o however put it into Appendix N 


• AUodlns to the KUmn proceedloff In the Jlajor • Oonrt on the 1 th 
Tebmarj 1707 lUf llh Ilepart of Uio Oonunlttee of Soo n ti j ' of 17IJ 
IV IW. 

t AceordJnff to Reid » Chronol. Tables theOtbJetb was a Sotardsy 
t Apparontljr n note of Ute tnmsUtor 
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Thoic me ‘■c\cial tilings nluiut the oop) of tlic lea drndaiM 
\vlncli me do'^cning of notice 

In Uie fubt. place, the tlocvnncnt lend^i as if it was genuine 
Second! >j — Its conlentsS agicc the dcsciiptum given 

by Ivista Jiban Das of the papei he saw It mentions 
the name of ^Mi Peaison ami the notes of hand foi Rs *35,000, 
and it explains what was meant b^ the w oids “ the space of 
SIX months ” icfciicd to by Kista Jiban 

Tliadly — I'licie is suicly some piobabilit}’- in fa\oiii of 
the genuineness of the litrdrndnia fioni tlie allusion in 
Ex L to Nanda Kvimai’s getting pa men t of Dolaqi’s claim 
Tins lettei ivas piovcd and admitted as an exhibit, and it 
tells Eanda Kumai to pa}’' Dhaiiam Chand Rs 2,000 when 
he leceives the Compaii} s money Now’', ivould Bolaqi 
so wiite unless theie had been a pievious nndeistaiiding 
between them, in othei woids, unless theie had been the 
Icadindma^ Heie I may obseno that Sii J Stephen is 
mong m supposing- that the kaidrndma in this case meant 
an account stated (I, 192) It w'as simply a pact oi agiee- 
raent wheieby Bolaqi agieed to pay Nanda Kiimai ceitain 
sums in consideiation of his getting pa'yment of the money 
due by the Coinpan}’' It was uiiilateial and was only 
executed by Bolaqi Even the powei-of-attoiuey given by 
Bolaqi indicates that such an agieement was probable, fox 
it speaks of daibar expenses, and diiects his attoimes to 
pay whatevei disbui semen ts of that land may be necessary. 

Exhibit M. 

According to chronological oidei, tins document comes before the 
entries in the books of Bolaqi Das, but I have thought it best to desci ibe 
those immediately after the kaidrndma from which they were 
made 

Exhibit M (982-83) is a statement of the account between 
Nanda Kumar and Bolaqi’s estate It was a diglott, Nagari and 
Bengali The Nagari was written by Padma Mohan Das, and the 
Bengali by a wiitei of the Mahaiajah named Paresh Sudan (^’) 
Gupta Chaitanya Nath said that this man was in Calcutta, but 
appaiently the Couit did not summon him I now insert Ex. M 
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first veriaUm, as it sUnds tn Oadell 8 edition, and Becondly, in the 
form irlnch seems to me to be correct. 

( 1 ) Kagari paper filed and marked Ex H, of which the follow 
mg 18 a tranalation — 

Acoouirra 

^ As. 

0€,Si0 7 Amount of a bond. 

&0 488 7 One time. 

10^ 0 One tim*. 

7 

0 Bstta at 8 Be. 

0 One Uma darbar and otbor expeuMe 

8 A baud OQ aoooont of a mortroa^ed boose. 

0 B«adj oash 9^00 Bs. 

2 On aoooont of Beanom Ohnnd Qbee Tawn* S37 Ba. 

1 40 ^ 1 

8 000 0 Paid by Ohitenaute at one time 1 AOO 
1 600 

46,801 I 

Tomuaook. 

784M 0 4bonds*0000 tO/WO 18 4M 
Eh at. 

COflOO 0 Throe notes 2(MX» SO^KXX 

Ivlinr ^ 

10 000 0 One note 10000 

Tomosooh. 

1 49 186 0 Bonds 8 
£,8611 1 Ooxreat mpU remain dne. 

1 46,801 1 

(Signed) llonart PaiaiB. 

„ Famia Uonox Das. 


61 406 
4,913 
60/)00 
11 , 8 G 2 
3,663 
696 


Aprartallj Otswordbtais, i, t. pieces o I eebi. 



Translation of tlio Ifagan account, ExUUt M (982-83), with modifications and co, rcclwns ' 

The Estate of Bolaqi Das in account with Mahaiajah Eanda Knnun 


The Aiionnh 



* Ib will be observed that neither Bolaqi’s executor, nor Nunda Kumar, iva'i paid in cash, and tins ma\ have deducted senoush from the 
value of the payment, for Bolts tells us (I, 207 note) that the Company’s Bengal bonds had been discounted in Calcutta at upirards of fourteen 
per cent, • 
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first wrJaijfn W it stands in Cadell • edition, and secondly m the 
form ■which seems to me to be correct. 

(1) Nognrl paper filed and marked Ex M of which the follow 
mg IS a translation — 


Acooontb 


Bs. 

At. 


68^20 

7 

Amoont of a bond. 

C0 4SS 

7 

One time. 

10^30 

0 

One time. 

6\ 408 

7 


4912 

0 

Bette at 6 Bs. 

60 000 

0 

One time derber end other expense*. 


8 

A bond on eoooont of a mortca 4 {ed boose. 

S,CES 

0 

Reedj oub 2,300 R*. 

£96 

3 

On eooQontot Deeranm Obond GheoTewn* 5S 

1 40,801 

1 


8,000 

0 

Feld bj Cbltoneote et one time 1 AOO 

1 500 

¥ 

45,801 

1 

Tnmusook 

78 455 

0 

4b<md*®0000 'H)j000 18 486 

EbnL 

00,000 

0 

Three note* to 000 10,000 

Khnt. 

10 000 

0 

One note 10,000 


TamcMolc. 


1 48 435 

0 

Bonds 8 

t,3M 

1 

Oorrent raid* remain dne. 

1 45,801 

1 



(Siffaed) Koiiax raisAD 

Padua UonAx Das. 


• ArpAxefitlj- U m vofd b C C pbctt tl c«U. 
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first vtriaiim as it sUndi m Oodell s edition, and lecondl j m the 
form irliicli seeniB to me to be correct 

(1) Nngari paper filed and marked Ex, M, of rrhioU tlie follow 
fng Is a translation — 

Acoodktb. 

Be. As. 

&C^20 7 Amount of a bond. 

CO 4&6 7 One time. 

10,&^ 0 One time. 

61 406 7 

4^13 0 BetUaiSBs. 

60,000 0 One time dsrb&r and other expend*. 

11,662 8 A bond on account ot a mortca^ed hooie. 

3,662 0 Beadj cash VOO Bjl 
&S 6 3 On acodont of Dearoam Ohund Ohec Tawo* C37 Ha 

1 40 AO 1 I 

8 000 0 Paid br OUtotunte at one time I AOO 
1 COO 

• 

46,801 1 

Tomcaook. 

78 486 0 4 bouda 30000 18 436 

Khnt. 

00,000 0 Three aotae 30.000 20XI0a 
Khnt. 

10 000 0 One note 10.00a 

Tomaock. 

1 48 436 0 Bond* 8 

S,3&9 1 Oorrent ni|kU remain due. 

1 46,801 1 

(Signed) Ilona* PiueAD. 
n Paniu Uouijf Oxt. 


• Arp^tnOj- the wwJ b tAd*, t c, pbct« e( ctdn. 



of the Fagan account, EMU M (982-83), with nwdificaliom and co, rccOon, 

The Estate of Bolaqy Das %n account wdh Mahai ajah Eanda Kmnai 
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In making up this account, I have hod to allow for errors 
m HoweU and CadelL It is clear that aa it stands it is wrong, 
for the true total of the figures shown on the debit side would 
be 143 836 and not as printed 146 804 rhis discrepancy 
can I think be easily explained. The item set down aa on 
account of Dhorram Chand is Bs. 690 2 but if we ossumo 
that the 6 and the 9 have become transposed, as might easily 
liappen in copying we get an item which harmonires with 
the total — for by reading Rs. 669 2 instead of Re. 696-2 we 
get a reduction of 27 and this is exactly the difference 
between 143 835 and 143 894 The propnety of the oorrectiou 
becomes almost unquestionable when we find that Rs, 689 2 
IS exactly the value in current rupis of Ra 627 the sum in the 
margin of the account if the letter were areola and convert- 
ed at the eatabliahed exchange of 8 per cent. Tins is tbe 
rate at which the largo bond has been converted into correut 
rupis, thougli the Item of Rs, 2 2U0 has been converted at the 
rate of 16 rupia, that is the rate fot the conversion of sikkos 
The grand total ehown ofer this correction is Ra, 1 45 894 
but the details amount to only Rs. 1 48 804 I have therefore 
cODjeotured that the difference may be recooeiled by debiting 
the Rs 2 000 which Boloqi asked Nanda Kumar to pay to 
Dharram Ohaud. This euai was to be paid out of the Oom 
pauy a money {vide Ex. L) and it is conceivable that Nanda 
Kumar may have paid it, aud yet that it sboold not bo 
entered m the account, either through oversight or because 
the receipt and the payment wore simultaneona.* The total 
of the bond shown in this account (Er. fil) docs not agree 
with the entry made in the books by Kista Jibau under tho 


* Another po*«lbI« oxplatuUioo that the flfnroa may bare be«n incor 
recUy copied from the Na^ad ami thn-. Cbaltaaja Nath may have paid two 
BQmaof Us each. 

1 bare allowed the remarka la the teTt and the abore note to ttand, 
ai they tlla^trate the dUUenltle* eaa^ by the mitprinta In Howell and 
Cal^IL In fact, how rer the dl^corerj of the oriflnal of Hr. U and lie 
tranalatlon In the tltfh Cotxri haa remored all didlaolty In theta tho 
are tCO and not and the payment by Chaltaaya 1 It C.OO(h 
one Item bdaf for tU. 3,^00 and another tor lU. I tJe Appendix N 
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clucctions of Tatlnm Alolmn T!iC ana*- agjco, Imt tlicio 
i'; a tlilleioncc of Ivs n,.'U0 in fclic iiipis, (lie Ijgiiros in tlic 
account Wing l,2(>,8-0, ami in tlic books Rs ]/29,(>30 I 
cannot fully explain this disci cpaiicy , possibly it js due to 
diflei cnees in the mode of calculating the exchange. Tlio 
figuics shonn in the account nio ni cols, ns is pi oi ed b 3 '' tlie 
exchange being at Rs S* and thus it appeals tliat the amount 
of the bond was fust conveitcd into aicots, and, then, again 
into cniient lupis. In Kista Jibau’s account the conveision 
was made at once fiom siklcas into ciiiienfc iiipis at 16 p. c, 
A poicentagc of Rs 2-4'-10 would nearl}’- give the diffeienco 
betweenRs G0.026andRs 61,408, and such an exchange would 
not be abnoimal for aicots I may heie obseivc that it is 
difHcult, and peilmps in some cases impossible, to asceitam 
what was the late of exchange adopted on ceitain occasions. 
Veielst (App,p 245) gives a diaiy for 3 months (June — 
August 1768) showing how the exchange fluctuated fiom 
daj’- to day In the account pioduced by Nanda Kumar 
against Hastings, a sum is shown as the amount foi the ex- 
change fiom aicots into samvat,f but I cannot make out the 
exact peicentago, though it is neaily tliiee pei cent. 

It may be that the differ ence is due to something having been 
written off m Ex M .It will be lemembeied tliat Kista Jiban’s 
entiles weie made fiom the kci') drndma and without any refer- 
ence to Ex M It may be faiilyaigued,! tbmk, that the veiy fact 
that Ex M does not quite agi eewith Kista Jiban’s entires or with 
the /(jardradTua, is evidence that it is an mdependentaccount, and 
not prepared in collusion with Padma Mohan oi Easta JibanJ 


* See Bolts, I, 206 

t Sanwat literally “ years, but applied in Bengal to rnpis m tbe third 
year of their currency ” (Wilson, p 460 ) 

f Peihaps the explanation is to be found in the Bengali note appended 
to Ex M in the original in the High Court. There it is said that the 
balance was calculated np to 17th February 1770 (8 Phalgnn 1176), and that 
there was a rafa or adjastment of the account The word rafa may imply 
that there was something remitted, rafanama being a common word for a 
deed of compromise Yule Appendix N for a translation of Ex M and of 
tbe note in Bengali 
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That Ei. M. 18 intended to represent transactions between 
Nanda Kumar and Bolaqis estate no one can doubt who is 
acquainted with the facta of the case and the names of persona 
concerned therein 

The item of Ra. 31 302-8 for a bond on account of a mort- 
gaged house is probably the Re. 10 000 lent by Nanda Kumar 
to Botaqi at Ohondemagore The fact of the loan s being 
secured on a house explains how the lease of a house came 
to be returned wben the debt wm satiafied. I cannot explain 
how Be 10 000-8 became Rs. 11 302-8 This may be by addi 
tion of intereab, or it may be by exchange A percentage of 
Rs 13 anas 10 would give the difference exactly and 
this by no means an nnUkely rat© of exchange for convert- 
ing aanwata into current mpie. There is a onnous resom 
blance between the Ra. 11 802-fl here shown and the item of 
Ra. 11 262 8 set down in Ex. Q as due to Mohan Prasad. I 
do not suppose they represeut the same tranaaotion, bub the 
figures seem to point to a aimilanty lo the mode of caJouIat 
mg the mtereat or the exchange. Rnpis 10,802-8 which is tlie 
funount of au item m Mohan Prasad s sum would be 
Rs. 10000 plus Ra 8-10 p o 

I cannot quite explain Mohan Prasad s statement (050) 
that Nanda Kumar said be and Padma Mohan hod made out 
three papers— ono for Ra. 43021 sikka, and two others aggre- 
gating Rs 3o 000 arcota. If tho evidence was true Nanda 
Kumar may have been referring to the lardriidma which 
according to Kista Jibon (lOGl) moutloued Rs. 35 000 on 
account of tips • 

Tho other two accounts to which I have roforrod may b© 
dismissed with a few words. 

Tho account of lat October 1771 dolivoroil in b} Pmlma 
Mohan and of which Mr Forrer produced a copy (102 1) is not 
in tho report. Ex. Q is filed but though it is %orj long it 
contains nothing about Nanda Kumar nor docs it oixm with 
a Itfdanco rofernng to his transactions, llogal Calustry 


Notc4 of fa nil. 
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mentioned in it is probably a misprint foi Miguel Van 
Colster 

The most impoitant thing about tbe papei M is, that it 
/Nvas signed by Mohan Piasad Theie is a conflict of evidence 
as to wlien and where this was done Chaitanya Nath, the 
Maharaja’s treasurer, deposed that Mohan Piasad signed the 
account in his piesence at Nanda Kumai’s house He said 
that theie weie two adjustments of accounts First, Mohan 
Prasad, Ganga Vishnu, and Padma Mohan came and set- 
tled the accounts in conversation On anothei day, two of 
them only weie at the house of Nanda Kumai and signed the 
account These two must have been Padma Mohan and 
Mohan Piasad, for he had said just befoie that they signed 
in his presence and at Nanda Kumai’s house He said that 
the pel sons piesent were Jai Deb Chaiibd, Paiesh Sudan 
Gupta, Mohan Prasad, Ganga Vishnu Appaiently his piesence 
must lefer to the fiist settlement between Mohan Das, Nanda 
Kumar, and himself No pievious accounts were pioduced as 
far as he saw, but the balance settled was Es 2,369-1, i e , 
the balance shown in Ex M This balance was stiuck 
when the bonds were delivered to the Mahaiaja This, I 
think, may enable us to fix the date of the account as 14th 
January 1770, foi we know fiom Ghaitanya Nath’s evidence 
that the bonds, though given to the Mahaiaja at the settle- 
ment of account, were not indoised ovei to him till the follow- 
ing morning, and I think we may assume that the leceipt 
(Ex Fj was not granted till the transaction had been complet- 
ed by the indoisement of the bonds Ganga Vishnu would 
have been an impoitant witness about tlie settlement, and 
the defence was anxious to call him, but weie unable to do 
so Jai Deb Ohaubd was not examined oi cioss-examiued 
on the point 

Mohan Piasad’s account of the afiau is given at (982) and 
(1044) He admitted his signatuie on Ex M, but pro- 
fessed not to know if the othei was Padma Mohan’s, and said 
that he did not think that the body of the document was in 
Padma Mohan’s handwiitmg Foituuately, Lachman, the 
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younger brother of Padma Mohan was able to prove that 
both the signature and the whole document were in Eis 
brothers handwriting and Kista Jlban deposed to the 
same thing so that Mohan Prasad was discredited by twc/ 
witnesses. Mohan Prasad denied that he signed the paper 
at Nanda Kumars house or that the account was settled 
there in his presence What he said was that the paper 
was drawn oat m order to show it to Boloqi Das widow 
He said that he signed it at his own house (1010) and 
18 or 20 days after the bond (qy bonds ?) was received 
by the Maharaja. But even thia will not make the trans 
action later than the first port of Febmary 1770 and 
consequently many months before any accounts were filed 
in the Mayors Oonrt. The fact that the paper was ac- 
cording to Mohan Prasad, shown to the widow also enables 
us to ^ its date within moderate hmits for the widow retired 
to Benore* a month or two after receiving the Company s 
bonds (1020) 

Mohan Prasad was a^ked why he signed the paper and he 
replied, ** When Boloqi Das widow called me to )ier she ob- 
served my signature was not to it upon which Padma Mohan 
Dos observed that the widow of Boloqi Das had taken notice 
of my signature not being*to iL He said here is no name, 
no tips no aocount only pnt yoar name to this. Why do 
j ou make any doubt about it ? Only sign it, and I will gito 
it you back." 

Then he was asked if it was Maharaja Nanda Kumars 
account to which he replied by asking if they could find his 
name to ik Thou he denied that it was his account Furtlier 
on in the report however ho said It Is Mahorajalis 
account,thedarbar^An7*cw/^(oxpenses)la there he took tlio bond 
for Us. 1,29 000 and obtained Rs. 00 000 fur dorbar expenses 

Mohan Prasad s attempt to get oier Ex M seems to tuu 
very suspicious. The omission of Nanda Kumars name from 
it may have omboldcnoil him to deny tliat it was Nanda 
Kumars account but ho could harUy senturo to deny that it 
related to Nanda Kumars transactions The mention of a 
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bond for Rs GG,320 ~ 7, of tbe name of Dljariam Chanel, 
Bolaqi’s foimer paifcnci, of Chaifcan 3 ’-a Nafcli, and of the eight 
Comiiaii) ’s bonds, was sufficient to put this bo 3 ’-ond doubt 
]\Iohan Piasad made a similai defence m the Civil Court 
Theie, too, accoidmg to Rous, as quoted by Su J Stephen, he 
admitted that he had signed the papei, but denied tliat it was 
an account with Nanda Kumar That the papei filed in the 
Civil Com t was Ex M is shown b 3 ’‘ Rous’s account of it as 
an adjusted account, showing a small balance in Nanda Kumai’s 
favoui We know, too, fiom Mohan Piasad, that Ex M was 
filed in the civil suit, foi he tells us that he saw it theie 
(lO'lG)^ I do not believe Mohan Piasad ’s stoiy about his 
signing it afteiwaids at his own house and meiely to satisfy 
the widow. I prefei to believe Chaitanya Nath 1st, because 
Mohan Pinsad’s signatuie is above Padma Mohan’s (983), which 
IS not likely to have been the case if he signed afterwards j 
2nd, because if the paper was with Padma Mohan and at 
Mohan Piasad’s house, I do not see how Nanda Eumai came to 
have possession of it , and yet we see that it was he who filed 
it in the Civil Couit. Nor do I believe for a moment that 
Mohan Prasad would sign an incoirect papei to please the 
widow At least, if he did so, he would have taken caie not 
to let it go out of his possession He evidently was conscious 
of this impiobabihty, foi he said Padma Mohan promised to 
give it him back Why did he not insist on this being done ? 

My impression is, that Mohan Prasad wanted to get Ex. M 
confounded with the far later account filed by Padma Mohan, 
and that he was successful m this respect with the Chief J ustice. 
The latter says nothing defimte m his chaige about Ex M oi 
about ChaitanyaNath’s evidence, and only speaks, apparently, of 
the accounts filed in the Mayoi’s Court There were two such 
accounts, vts ! , one signed by Padma Mohan alone, and another 
(Ex Q) which he and Mohan Piasad signed (1023) The first 
of these two accounts was apparently shown to the widow 

* Th,e ongmal m the High Court proves that it was filed m the civil suit, 
for it IS enfaced “ B, exhibited in the Diwani Adalat, Ootoher 6th, 1773. 
0 W B R (Boughton-Roos), President.” 

B , T N K, 
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and thifl probably is the reason wby Mohan Prasad spoke of 
Elx. M as having been shown to her But that account was 
quite different from Er. M. It was a general account of the 
affairs of the estate though it included Nanda Kumar's 
account, and it ended with a balance of Rs 60 000 Besides 
it was written bv Kista Jiban, and not by Podma Mohan, and 
was not produced at the trial C102b 1026) 

Sir J Stephen says ditto to Brother Impey and passes 
over Ex. M snWUeniw 1 Truly the slap-dash, pede sioco, 
fashion in. which these two English Judges pass over the 
accounts is very wonderful I Boughton Rous was an oriental 
scholar had native coUeagues and was trying merely a oivil 
suit yet he shrank from deciding the cause os it depended 
materially on accounts in Nogon Lemaistre and Hyde after 
being barely six months in the country decide in one day 
and apparently chiefly on the oaths of Mohan Prasad and 
Koindladdin* (see their warrant to the Sheriff) that Nanda 
Knmar is guilty and send him to joiL Impey nest month 
cither says nothing of Ex. M, or what he does say is mmlftad 
ing, and their apologist, who is also a judge dodmoa to 
encumber hia narrative with a mention of the pa^iers 1 

When Sir James Stephen says that there is not a single 
observation in Nanda Kumar's favour which was not noticed 
by Impey has ho ever thought of Ex. M ? Was it not 
Impey s duty to put this exhibit prommently before the jury 
and to pomt out to them that if they believed Ohaitanya 
Nath it would be very difficalt to convict the prisoner for 
Chaltanya Nath deposed that the account was adjusted at 
Nondn Kumars house and m Mohan Pmsads presonco? 
Were not the facts that Ex. U was signed bj Mohan Prasad 
and that it had boon used la the Cinl Court by Nanda Kumar 
of tho highest iraportanco t Could it be believed that if tbo 


* It appean from tbs rcoo^uizaae* la tho lUzh Court tbftt tbo ooly vit* 
tb^ emnloed beiUen tbototwo wen OharUinurathAk, ELiU Jibw, 
aadU&aNftUL. ItcouUooly hArob«oathtt lDt«rpr«Uuz vhlob mmla tbo cum 
lutuwhftlcduj for the dcpuiltloas arc ■bort. Of the three jatt 

Oburlb Dui broh* down at the trial aud Kam Xatb was abudooed. 
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bond ically was a foigcry, and fclmfc ]\[olian Piasad knew it to 
be sucli, lie would sign such an account as this and allow it to 
pass into the hands of Nanda ICuinai ? Was a paper which 
Avas Nanda Kumars chief icliunce in the Civil Coin t of so 
little iinpoitanco when he was being tiied foi his life, that the 
Cliief Justice should say notlnng about it ? Did conduct 
such as tins not justify tlio avoiment m tlic nnjicaclmiciit, that 
the Chief Justice instead of acting as counsel foi the pusoncr 
‘^M:>ccamc m eflect tiie agent and advocate of the piosecution, 
and pionounced a chaige wheic he summed up the evidence 
on the said trial with the most gioss and scandalous jiaitia- 
lity, dwelling on all the points which appealed favourable 
to the piosecution, and eitlici omitting altogether, oi passing 
lightly ovei, such as weie favouiable to the piisonei, and 
manifesting tluoughout the whole proceeding an evidenc wish 
and deteiniined puipose to elfect the nun and death of the said 
Maharaja ? ” Finally, is it not almost a scandal that an 
English Judge of the pi eseut day should wiitc of the above 
aveimeut that eveiy woid of it appeal s to liim to be abso- 
lutely false and unfounded ? Not that I mean to lepiehend 
fieedom lu evpiessing opinion, hub suiely one in Sii James 
Stephen’s position should liave studied the exhibits befoie dog- 
matising as he has done In one place (Vol H, 50) he aigues 
against Hastings having to do with the piosecution fiom Ins 
necessauly being uncertain as to its issue, aud tiiumphantly 
asks, "How could Hastings oi his fi lends toll that Nauda 
Kumar might not have documents cleaily pioving that the 
transaction was a llioioughly genuine one, that he might not, 
eg, have a leceipt foi the jewels?” How indeed? Was 
it not enough for them to know tliat it was a case of Jwpiter 
hostis 2 * As a fact Nanda Kuraai had coimucing documents 
and pioduced tliem He had a genuine iinpiessiou of Bolaqi’s 
seal which agreed with that on the bond . he had letteis 


* I ttuak it wag Oarran wh.o, when before an unfriendly tribunal, and 
when his adversary was thundering against him, whispered — 

Non me tua fervida terrent 

Dicta, feros , Di me terrent et Juppiter hostis 
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lu envelopes sealed by lio bad a copy of tbe hardr 

-ndtna •wbioh bad been compared with the ongintl be bad 
proof that the ongmal waa missing or was in tiie Iiands of 
Mohan Prasad he had an edjnsted account signed by 
Mohan Prasad early in 1770 (Ex M) and he bad tlie 
entries made by Kista Jibonu What was there on tbe other 
Bide i Some five witnesses of whom only four were import- 
ant Kam^laddin Mohan Prasad Sadaraddin and Naba 
Krishna the first the /am of Hastings banyan,* the second 
the signer of Ex M, the third a hanger-on on Barwell, the 
fourth an old banyan, and a man of vile oliaracter 

Even Sir J Stephen admite (Vol H 62) that the case for tho 
prosecution woo far from being overwhelmingly strong and 
tlvafc it waa little more than a pi^md feme ooso. But lie 
founds a pcouhftT hoe of argnment upon this. His view is, 

* hod two formi i oa« wm at HIJU tuid with thU 

Emta Bdbu h«d nothing to do, Th« under renter and oooording to B&c 
-well and the Sn p r em e Court, the pmon renlij liable for the rents was one 
B&BSnt lUL 

The other wu a fortn of 401 udt works, or Tbikn EhaUiis, sa the/ vere 
oalled. Tbeee had belonged to Eanta Babn who held them Ttndcor tho 
name of hli eon Lok ffeth KsndL Tbej were afterwards farmed to 
Eamiladdln and HaeUnge deolared that his bonpin had no longer anj 
oonneetion with them, and that Indeed he had been serlonalj iojared hj 
their being giren to Kamiladdliu Bob It is clear from Eaznilad^n s own 
peUtlon (1100) that Santa Baba retained hla Interest in them, for the 
poUtlon atate* that Bam Peotad Uokarjja noder famed the ThIkA Kbalarls 
from Kamiladdln on. aeeoant of Babn Leekenaoe and Ifnndee glrlnr Ur 
Arohdeeldn as hla aeenritf Kow there oan be no doabt that thU extra* 
ordlnarj name, Leekenaoe and Bnndee Is a oomptlcm of Lok Itath 
Eandl, the ten of Eanta, who was then a boj of 10 or 13 rears of age 

Eamils petition of ISth Deoember 1774 (that preaented hr DasUng* 
to the Board) refers to Kanta Baba e aalt and there are papers In the Board 
of IlftTonne Ot&ee showing that flpOO monads of aalt belonging to Kanta 
Baba were delWerd to him beoaose be had made them before Kamil got bis 
farm. There U also a report oa tbe anbject of Kacnileddlas debts b; the 
Prortnelal Coancll of Caloalta, printed In the Bengal Appendix ('fo. 33F 
Cl ) It Is dated Maj 1 tb 1775 and shows that a balance of about 11 lakhs 
et rapls Is doe bj Karnil. Tbe report nieatloai IbM *^,000 maonds had 
been glrea op by tee OoTemor and Conaell to Lik \ath Nandi and Kamil 
got credit accordingly tbe demand against him being rcdaMd from 
10O)X>Otnan«te7lAi0 
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that, as the case was weak, it follows tliat it was a bond fide 
piivate prosecution, aud that Hastings had nothing to do 
with it I Most people, I should think, would be luchued 
to say that if the case was weak, and yet the piisoueu was 
convicted aud hanged without any attempt by tlie Judges 
01 juiy to save him, it was piobable that the whole affau 
was pie-anauged aud that tlie trial was a farce. But theie 
18 nobody like youi coutioveiaialist with a bad case foi seeing 
a thing upside down. 

Sii J Stephen aigues that if Hastings knew of tlie civil 
pioceediugs, lie would have put them in. This, he says, he- 
caiise Faiier, speaking some thirteen yeais afteiwaids, said the 
civil proceedings weie not altogether favouiable to the 
defence But Mohan Piasad knew of these proceedings if 
Hastings did not, and if he was a bond fide piosecutoi, as 
Sii J Stephen says, why did he not put them in ? Nobody 
says that Hastings or his fiieuds had a mmute knowledge of 
the civil pioceediugs, but tliat he kuew of the suit appeals 
clearly fiom the fact, vouched for by Impey, as being noto- 
nous in Calcutta, and which is alluded to by Price, that when 
Palk coufiued Nauda Kumai, Hastings diiected his lelease 
Hastings’ motive for tins is deal enough. Palk confined 
Nanda Kumai in June or July 1772, and at that time 
Hastings was employing Nanda Kumar to expose Mahomed 
Beza Khau It was lu July 1772 that Nauda Kumai’s sou, 
Guiu Das, was made Diwau 



CHAPTER IV 

THE OtVIL SUIT 

The avil suit jtoa inatitated in the Court of KochahrL 
This was a country or Ooinpanys Court, and not a Court of 
record or estublishod by Royal Charter as was the case with 
the Kay or 8 Court Bolts (VoL I, p 80) descnbes it as fol 
lows The Court of Outcherry on its present establishment, 
U composed of the Company s servants nnder Conncib ftny 
three of whom, their President being one npon days stated at 
their own option, meet for the heanng trying and determin- 
ing in a summary way all matters of meum and tnum to any 
amount, wherein only the native inhabitant* of Oaloutta ore 
concerned. The mode of proceeding is indeed as summary 
as possible The plaintiff and defendant with their roapective 
witnesses, being summoned, the Court hears what they have 
to offer and prove uitxf voce and immediately proceeds to 
decree in such matters as do not admit of much contest 
From the decisions of this Court tbo Company have directed 
appeals to lie finally to the Governor and Council which 
however is seldom done, except in matters of the greatest 
consoquenco as it is in those cases the general practice of tho 
Court, when not nndulv interrupted to have e% cry causo 
determined by arbitrators or umpires chosen by tlio parties, 
or \vith their consent whoso dcciaiou is final and ma«Io a 
decree of tho Court.* It appears from tho o\ idcnco of Tor 

Cowll telU DOthlDg tkboat Coart of Rach&hTl. or eroa aboat tho 
IHT«nl vbleh tuccMdeJ iL Mto monj oth^^ Tolomw of T*j^>ro 

LoelBre*, hi U ftoor T«las for 11? lO/WO It app<wr from Uolwoll ■ Tnwt? 
(p. I 9) that the Court of KMhahrl WB? rooiynal ol Id 1 ® romerl/ It 
WM the IVtaloilBr Coort, bqI btb? pre«i<le<l orer 1>7 the Collector of 
CilcatlB. Ilolw U preUJe4 over the ZooUadBra Cotut from Jolf I i till 
the captar* Ckt Colcattm. 
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Mahomed who was a witness in tlie cause, and so was likely 
to lemember, that the suit asjainst Nanda Kumai was insti- 
tuted about the middle of 1772 Speaking in June 1775, he 
said that the suit had been instituted about thiee yeais befoie , 
this, too, would agiee with Kamaladdm’s statement that 
Mr Palk confined Nanda Kumai about thiee yeais ago (937) 
The suit seems to liaim been instituted by Ganga Vishnu, 
though it is very likel}’’ that the Gosain had a hand in it 
Nanda Kumai -was the defendant It was foi Rs 1,29,630-7 
said to be due to Bolaqi’s estate on account of Company’s 
bonds, so that it is cleai that the suit was based on the entries 
made by Kista Jiban under the oideis of Padma Mohan 
The Court of Kachalin was then piesided ovei by a civilian 
of the name of Robeit Palk, and it appeals that he aiiested 
Nanda Kumar foi contempt of Couit This is desciibed by 
Puce in his peculiai style He says that “ a suit was commenced 
against Nanda Kumar in the countiy couits , a spiiited young 
gentleman, then Piesident of the Cutcheiiy, sent and aiiested 
the Raja foi contempt of Com t, and without paying any legaid 
to the solicitations of the Goveinoi of Bengal for the time 
being (not by committing to disgiace a nobleman and biah- 
man of his high oidei), he sent him to the common piison 
of his Couit The commitment being only foi contempt, the 
Raja, by making piopei concessions, got out again and the 
suit went on” Impey leferied to this befoie the House of 
Commons, saying that “it was m evidence that Mi Palk, 
Judge of the Adalat, had confined (Nanda Kumai), and that 
it was notoiious that Mr Hastmgs had ordered him to be 
released This of itself was sufficient to pievent any native 
inhabitant of Calcutta fiom commencing a piosecution against 
him” Befoie I proceed to notice Sir James Stephen’s lemaiks 
on Impey’s statement, I beg to call the especial attention of 
my readeis to this last sentence Is it not a plea by confes- 
sion and avoidance that no attempt was made to piosecute 
Nanda Kumai before May 1775 ^ 

Su J Stephen’s lemaik is as follows — “ Palk’s evidence, 
if he gave any, is not m the repoit of the tiial The evidence 
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of Farror and Houghton Rous given before the Impeachment 
Committee after Impey b defence does not mention this and 
18 hardly consistent with it. I think, therefore, that Impey 
muflt have been mistaken in hia assertion.” 

This ifl a proof if any is wanting of the hasty manner m 
which Sir J Stephen has got np hia case Palk * did not 
give evidence but Kamiladdin did and he was sufficient 
authonty for Impey s statement that Palk confined Nanda 
Kumar (987) 

The Court of Elaohahn waa superseded by the Civil Court, 
which was established under the regulations of August Slst 
1772 Mr Boughtoui- seems to have been ita first Judge I 
have not seen Mr Boughtone evidence since writing my 
artiolea oulVarren Hastings (in 1877) and I most therefore 
rely on Sir James Stephen a account of it. It appears that he 
said the Oinl Court waa Instituted m December 1772 No 
doubt some time would elapse before the August regulations 
were earned into eSect, and the intervention of the Durga 
Puja hohdays would prevent much work till November or 
December Boughtou said that Mohan Prasad was Gonga 
Yiflhnus attorney I find too from on old note of my own 
thathe descnbodhim as being a very litigious mam Houghton 
said that Nanda Kumar set up an account stated to bo 
adjusted between himself and the representatives of Bolaqi 
Das and shewmg a sinall balance in his favour No doubt 
Ibis was Ex. M which shows a balance of Rs 2,360 in Nanda 
Kumars favour Ho further said that the account had boon 
signed by the plaintiff and Mohan Prasad but that they 
denied that it was on account with Nanda Kumar Hero 
Houghton 8 memory must have foiled him and indeed, Uio 
wonder is that ho romomborod so much The account was 


P*lk wm* irrobabl/ • ton of Sir IlobeTt I*»nc who row from b<lof • 
Ooniiway*t Chaplain at Bt. Darhl, to bo Gorenior of Uadraa. Tba dcal^i 
of bit wlf« lAda in IT'S U chrgnlclod In tha Beofal OUloarj 
t BoashUra apiarcnUy did not alwaja the tnrname noo< or Botuo. 

Dolu pop«ra. ITe was no donht conntclod with tho Bir Tb»Joaliu 
«a;htOQ who waa polaoncJ by bU brother Is law with laorol water 
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nnt ‘'igJUHl by Oangrt Vi'^hitu, but by Pndina Mobnn. I cfiiniot 
uu'lowlaud (boil dontnl (hat the account was one “with Nnnda 
Kunm. His imuio ma^* not luno been on it, but if they 
ic'dly ‘-aid that it did not lolnto to Nanda Kumars dealings 
\\itli Bolatp Das. they nuistha\o bed. It is peifcctly clear 
fioiji the mention in it of the bonds, and fiom the occmiencc 
of the daihai expenses, the icttels-bond, Chaitnnja Natli, 
itc . that it was Xamla Kuinai's account Piobabl}'’ the}' said 
that it was not an adinsted nceoiint, though it is not easy to 
see bow they could bavo said even this when the names of 
Hoban Piasad and Padina Mohan wcie on it. 

The suit docs not sccin to have been active!}’- proceeded wnth 
111 177o Piicc sa> s, with his usual coaisciiess, that this w’^as 
due to Boughton's being coiiupt, and lefcis to a case in W'hich 
ho says that the Supicmo Couit made Boughton disgorge 
Its o,000, which he had ta-kcufiom a litigant in wdiose favour 
he had gneiiadccicc foi Ils 8,000. (Lcttci to Biuke, p 63) 
It appeals, lioweier, that one leason at least of the delay 
was that the Couit found it nccessaiy to investigate the ante- 
cedent tiansuctions wdiich i elated to the deposition of Com- 
pany’s bonds in the hands of Nanda Knmav, and called on the 
plaintilY foi a moic minute explanation of Ins demand. He 
accordingly sent in an amended bill of complaint m Fehruaiy 
1774, in which the ciicumstance of tliiee lictitious bonds 
was alleged Sii J Stephen saj^s that this must mean to lefei 
(sic) to fictitious bonds fiom Bolaqi Das to Nanda Kumai 
No doubt, and piobably what was meant were the thiee 
papeis which Mohan Piasad said Nanda Kumai told him 
that he and Padma Mohan had drawn out, viz, one foi 
Hs 48,021 sikka, and other two aggregating Bs 35,000 aicots 
(950) Thus then the foigeiy of the jewels-bond does not seem 
to have been distinctly asserted even in the Civil Court -till 
1774 

After the Court had heard evidence, it recommended arhi- 
tiation, because the plaintiff desiied it, because the case was 
intiicate, and depended materially on Nagari accounts, and 
because if a decisive opinion had been expiessed in favour 
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of plaintiff there would have been an implied chai^ of forgery 
against Nanda Kumar also because one of the native mem- 
bers of the Court was known to have been recommended 
to his office by Nanda Kumar Boughton might have added 
that a resort to arbitration was expressly recommeuded to 
the Civil Court in all cases of disputed accounts by Article 22 
of the Regulations of August 1772 (Hanngton II 6 ) 
Boughton said further that Nanda Kumar at drat made a 
difficulty about referring the case to arbitration but consented 
at last, and that even then the parfws as far as Ur Boas 
remembered oould not agree about arbitrators and whilst 
matters were in this suspense the Supreme Court arrived m 
Bengal Oommentmg upon this Sir J Stephen says In a 
word, btigation which had lasted upwards of two years was 
brought to a abandatiU by the reluctance of the Court to pro- 
ceed in a course which might cast upon Nanda Kumar the 
imputation of forgery and by Nauda Kumars refusal to 
agree upon arbitrators after a reluotaut consent to refer the 
matter had been obtained from him. It is not at all snrpnsmg 
that in these circumstances the attorney for the plaintiS 
should recommend hia client to O'lopt the shorter and sharper 
course of prosecufciag Nauda Kumar onminally " Uy first 
remark here is that I do not see where Sir J Stophon gets 
his authority for saying that it was Nauda Kumar who would 
not agree about arbitrators. Rous says that the parties" 
could not agree and this might mean the plamtiff Tlien 
again I do not soo why Sic J Stophon should speak of 
Mohan Prnsaff as the plaintiff in the case and as Mr 
Drivers client. Mohan Prasad was not the plaintiff and 
Qanga Vishna and not Mohan Prasad was Dnvors client 
As Impey roraarked in his charge ilohan Prasad does not 
soora to have boon a party to the civil suit * 


D>o;bton llooi r«r4 •TidesM absnt the elril aolt before Tooobeia 
eommlttoe ta 17S1 aal there tbikiftftar lonie ex-imlastloa the Conrt 

of Adaljit h^lrepifttollj roooanaealol arbltretloa to b)th pirtlei bat tbej 
eooU eottTToa aboat tbo arbitrators aal. to tba b«it of hli laemirj that 
voa the dUScQUr lie sal 1 nothlof abmt a roloctanre to trj a com wbkb 
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Eons’ sfcnbGnicnfc tliat an amended bill of plaint was 
filed m Februai}’- 1774, though it is possible that theie was 
a mistake of a month heie, is very important, as it enables 
us to understand Diivei’s petition to the Mayor’s Court of 
25th March 1774 Sir J Stephen lefeis (I, 96) to this 
petition in suppoit of his allegation that there was an at- 
tempt at a crivnnal 'prosecution many months before the 
Supieme Court was established, but it seems to me that it is 
evidence the othei way Tlie following copy of the petition 
will enable my leaders to judge for themselves “ 25th 
March 1774 Mi Driver, attorney for Ganga Vishnu, read 
a petition fiom him, stating that by the order of the Court 
all the papers belonging to the estate of Bolaqi Das were 
deposited in the Court, among which were 2S bonds, receipts, 
and vouchers , that he had commenced suits in the Diiuani 
Adalat, and wanted the sard bonds, receipts, and other 
vouchers in order to establish the same, and praying that 
they may be dehveied to him, giving the usual receipt for 
the same” The Couit deferred the consider iition of the said 
petition till next Couit-day " Ordered, that an ofiicer of the 
saidDiwani Adalat be permitted to attend at the Eegistei’s 
office to inspect the books, papeis, and vouchers aforesaid” 
There is no statement heie that Diivei’s motion was finally 
rejected The terms of the Court’s order imply that the 
motion was considered to be one which should properly 
have come fiom the Civil Court, and I should think that the 
papers would certainly have been given up to that Court if a 
motion to that effect had been made by the President 
It does not appear, however, that Mr Driver evei asked 
the Civil Court to send foi the papeis If the Mayor’s 
Court absolutely refused to give up the papers. Driver could 
have appealed to the Court of Appeals, and the Mayor’s 
Couit was not a King’s Court oi an independent Court, 


miglifc lead to Nanda Kumar’s being- charged •with forgery Farrer also gave 
evidence before the committee, and so did Oaptam Price and William 
Hickey (Was the last a relation of the Hickey of Hickey’s Gazette 7 
Possibly not, for the latter spelt his name Hioky ) 
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ao that it could have refused Buhmissioiu The application for 
papers was retiew^ed before the Supreme Oourt (to which the 
mnnimente of the Mayors Court had been transferred by 
the Regulating Act) by Hr Farrer as advocate for Gangs 
Yifihnu. 

This apphcation was made on 25th January 1775 and 
again on the SOth idem. It was opposed by Mr Bnx as 
advocate for the lather and brother of Padma Mohan Das 
and tho order given was that the Register should with tho 
aasiatance of Hazan Mft I and Kashi Nath Babu examine the 
papers separate those of Bolaqis estate from those of 
Padma Mohan a, and dehver the first to Qanga Vishnu and 
the latter to Sib Nath &ther of Padma Mohau There was 
some delay in this being done in oonstfqnenoe of Hazari Mai 
and KaahlNatha not attending but eventually Mr Sealy 
the Reguter separated the papers by the agreement of tho 
parties, and delivered Bolaqis to Gonga Tishnu. Sir J 
Stephen says (I 05) that the date of the dehvery of tho 
papers does not appear but it is given in the report m Mr 
Sealy a evidence who says that it was about the 27th ApnL* 
Padma Mohau Das papers remained m Court after the 
separation (tnds evideuoe of his brothor Laohman 1034) -f* 

I have now brought the history of tho case down to close 
upon the institution of the cnminal proceedings. It will bo 
Boen that Dnvor asked for tho papers for tho purpose of 
/ cimI litigation and not for tho InsUtution of tho criminal 
^ proceedings. This also appears to have boon Farrer’s reason 
for applying for thorn. Had ho askod for them in order to 
prosocuto Naoda Kumar for forgery ho would hardly ha\o 

8«« aUo (IOCS) where It U Bold that the popen were •eponteJ oa 
AprU^Tth, 

j It U a tlegaUr elrotimitaiue that tho prooeeJlST* of the Ma^ ■ Ooart 
ohonld bare been am t for bj tho foremaDot tho f) Jury and been ren* 

at hU dt»\rt In order to prora that OaaTa VUhan had alwayt been treated 
ai a weak man incapable of tranaacUo(f hU own bojlac^ Orantlnff that 
tha X pjrtr proceodlofa of the 3Iayora Court prora thU I do not are 
Imw it wa^ the builoau of the fotemia to aogfe I otI lenee to help th* 
prwcenUtm, 
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bccomo Nancla Kuraai’s advocate iii May We do not know 
all that took place in the Civil Couit, but we know that 
Yai Mahomed and Kista Jiban gave evidence in favour of 
the Mahaiaja (1014? and 1062). We also know that Yai 
klahomed’s evidence was given befoi e Mi Eous, which shows 
that that gentleman took evidence in the case This must 
have been in December 1772 at eailiest Fuither, Yar 
Mahomed at all events, if not also Kista Jiban, must have 
been a witness for the defence, and he could haidly have 
been examined until the case foi the plaintiff was closed. 
Now it is a veiy extiaoidinaiy ciicumstance, and one which 
to my mind IS almost conclusive against the genumeness of 
Kam^laddm’s evidence, that he was not examined in the 
civil suit ' It seem^ inci edible that Ganga Vishnu or 
Mohan Piasad should have omitted to call him, if what he 
said at the forgery tiial was tiue Accoiding to Sn J 
Stephen (I, 118), KamM’s evidence was so impoitant, that 
Nanda Kumar was willing to confess to him, in older 
that he might get the benefit of it Why then, when 
Kaindl pioved viituous and lefused to give false evi- 
dence even at the iisk of losmg his faim fiom inability 
to pioduce security, did not Mohan Piasad call him ? 
Kamd,laddin tells us (937) that he first heaid of his name 
being foiged fiom Mohan Piasad, and that this was 
two months befoi e Mr Palk confined Nanda Kumar, and two 
months befoi e he got his post, which was tbiee years previous- 
ly Consequently he must have heard of it in Apiil 1772 * 
Fiom Mohan Piasad, Kamaladdin said he went to Nanda 
Kumai, who confessed the foigeiy to him (') and asked him 
to give evidence before the gentlemen of the Adalat. Then 
he went and told Khwaja Petruse and Sadaiaddm.. Kamdl 
wanted to complain about the forgeiy to Hastings and the 
Adalat, but Sadai addin advised him not to do so, as Hastings 
liad given Eaja Gum Das the hliilat for the office of Diwan 
This would make July 1772 the time of the conversation, for 


* He was then a poor man out of employment 
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it was in that month that Raja Gam Dos waa appointed 
It ifl of course auspicioua that he should have been bo long 
in telling Sadaraddin or in thinking of complaming but at 
all events he knew all about the foigery and had thought of 
complaining long before Mr Rous had charge of the Adolot 
(December 1772) In the course of the same deposition 
Komiladdin made the strange statement that he hod once 
seen the bond with Nanda Kumar His words are ilohan 
Prasad first told me that my seal was to a bond and then 
the Hahamjoh himself told me he had put my seal to a bond, 
I eaw iht bimd orKjs bi/ora hrmaelf If this is true he must 
have seen it not later than the first half of January 1770 

But it seems clear that it was either false or totally mcon 
Bistent with his other evidence If^amAl saw the bond 
with Nanda Kumar he most have done so before Nanda 
Kumar cancelled it and dehvercd it to Ganga Yishnu and 
Podma Mohan. Why then, should he be surprised in 1773 
at what Mohan Prasad told him, or go to Nanda Kumar and 
auk for an orplanation ? He must have knoivn for about three 
years that hia seal was on the bond! Why did this nqt 
strike the Judges and why did they not question him about 
the mconfaistency T 

My authority for the statomont that Karadloddm did not 
give evidence Is a letter written by Nanda Kumar to the 
Council on 8th May 1773 that is only two days after his 
commitment to joih In this vory imjiortant letter Nanda 
Kumar says that ho has boon committod (to jail) on tlio 
ovidenco of witnesses who wore not produced or oven men 
tloned in the Civil Court although the case hod boon ponding 
there for three years Now wo know from Lomaistro and 
IlydoB warrant to tho Shonfi* that Nanda Kumar was com 
mlttcd on the ovidonco of KamdlaJdio Mohan Prasad and 
others. There is also no assertion by any of Uio witnesses 
for tho prosecution m tho forgery case that Oioj gavo oil 
donee in Uio CivU Court I may add here that tho letter* 


1 th4U |{tT« It la foil Utcf on. 
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vhioli I hp\o quoto'l c<>n('’ujs ainjilo o\ i«loncc Mml Nanda 

Kutim ivno\\ In-' inosccultn and ‘'O disposes of Su 

d. Sti'plu’n’s jenrnk (I. l.sd) tlial Xnnda Kunmi had no defi- 
nite knu\\led!,o' <n distiiiel su^pu u)n on tlu* suliiect 

It is jinj>'^i{ant to Im - n m inin<l tlmt the jC\\els-hond "oas 
not tlie onl\ thiiiLT m di''pu(c in the Ci\il (Joint 'J'his con- 
sutntvd little inoio than halt of the claim, foi theic ^\clo 
11'' 00,000 foi daih^i e\jien e*' 'j’lieio w as thii'' a good found- 
ation foi a cotnjnoimm*, tu a leleionce to aihitiation, and I do 
not think tint it nuuld he fan to infei anything .igainsfc 
eitlu'i paitt foi heing M ilhng to submit to it JliiLit cc) tainl^’' 
seems to shon that I\It)han Piasad ^\as not then anxious ioi 
a o.iminal pioseeution, and aKo that eithci Kain.iladdin’s 
stoiy ^^as not inventeil then, oi that }kIohan Piasad did not 
think ^cly much of his evidence Accoiding to Kamal, 
Mohan Piasad knew all about the evidence ho would give 
vvdnlc the suit was still in the Couit of Ivachahii, and }ct wo 
find him vvilhiig to icfei the maUci to aibiliation 
Anothci vciy imjioi taut thing to be icmcinbcicd is, that 
the civil suit was ncvci decided It w'as actuallj’’ pending 
w'hen Lemaistic and H^xlc issued then w'aiiant I do not 
know’- if this lushing into ciiminal piocecdings aiising out of 
a pending civil suit was illegal then (it would be so in India 
now, and this has been the lule foi many yeais), but surely 
it was most rask to take up the case ciimmally, and to hang 
the defendant befoie the civil suit had been tiied out It 
was eaily found in India that much evil was caused by allow- 
ing parties to civ’-il suits to institute cliaiges of poijuiy and 
foigery, and the sanction of the Civil Couit was made neces- 
saiy. (See Reg III of 1801, abstiacted in Haiington, I, 348, 
and Construction of the Sadi Diwani of 13tb July 1827) 

This point was noticed by the Select Committee when they 
said, with leference to Nanda Kumai’s case, that “ the crimi- 
nal fact alleged was at that time, and bad long been, in a 
couise of examination in a civil suit, the event of which w’-as 
to be decided by the authenticity of the instiument said to 
have been foi ged ” 
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it -mis in tliat month, that Haja Guru Das was appointed 
It ifl of course auBpicioas that ho should have been so long 
in telhng Sadaraddin or in thinking of complaining bat at 
all evento he knew all about the forgery and had thought of 
complaining long before Mr Rons had charge of the Adalnt 
(December 1772) In the oonrae of the same deposition 
Kamdloddm made the strange statement that he had once 
seen the bond with Nauda Kumar His words are Mohan 
Prasad first told me that my seal was to a bond and then 
the ilaborajab him self told me he bad put my seal to a bond, 
I eaw the bond once before hxmael/ If this is true be must 
have seen it not later than the first half of January 1770 

But it Booms oleor that it was either false or totally mcon 
Biatent with his other evidence. If ^lam/U saw the bond 
"With Nanda Kumar he most have done bo before Nanda 
Kumar cancelled it and delivered it to Qanga Vishnu and 
Podma Mohan. Why then, should he be surprised m 1773 
at what Moban Prasad told him or go to Kanda Kumar and 
ask for an explanation ? He must have known for about throe 
years that his seal wm ou the bond 1 Why did this nqt 
Btnko the Judges, and why did they not question him about 
the inconsi'^tcncy 1 

My authonty for tho statement that Kainiiladdm did not 
give evidonco is a letter writteu by Nanda Kumar to the 
Council on 8th May 1775 that is only two days after his 
commitment to jaiL In this very important letter Nanda 
' Kumar says that ho has been committed (to jail) on tho 
evidonco of witnesses who were not prodncod or oven mon 
tioned in tho Civil Court although tho case had boon ponillng 
tlicro for throe 5 eora Now wo know from Lomaistro and 
f nj*dos warrant to tho Shonff that Nanda Kumar was com 
mitted on tho evidonco of Kamiilaiidin Moban Prasad and 
others, Thoro is also no assertion by any of tlio witne^cs 
for the prosecution in tho forgery caso that they gave ovi 
donee m tho Civil Court I may add here that tho letter* 
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which I have just quoted contains ample evidence that Nanda 
Kumar knew who his piosecutor was, and so disposes of Sir 
J Stephen’s lemaik (I, 183) that Nanda Kumar had no defi- 
nite knowledge or distinct suspicion on the subject 

It IS impoitant to bcai in mind that the jewels-bond was 
not the only thing in dispute in the Civil Couit. This con- 
stituted little moie than half of the claim, foi theie weie 
Bs 60,000 foi daibar expenses Tlieic was thus a good found- 
ation foi a compiomise, oi a lefeience to aibitiation, and I do 
not think that it would be fan to infei anything against 
eithei paity foi being willing to submit to it But it cei tainly 
seems to show that Mohan Piasad was not then anxious foi 
a ciimmal piosecution, and also that eithei Kamdladdin’s 
stoiy was not invented then, or that Mohan Piasad did not 
think veiy much of his evidence Accoiding to Kamdl, 
Mohan Piasad knew all about the evidence he would give 
while the suit was still in the Couit of Kachalin, and yet we 
find him willing to lefei the mattei to aibitiation 

Anobhei veiy impoitant thing to be lemembeied is, that 
the civil suit was nevei decided It was actually pending 
when Lemaistie and Hyde issued then waiiant I do not 
know if this lushing into ciiminal pioceedings aiising out of 
a pending civil suit was illegal then (it would be so in India 
now, and this has been the rule for many yeais), but suiely 
it was most lash to take up the case ciimmally, and to hang 
the defendant befoie the civil suit had been tried out It 
was early found in India that much evil was caused by aUow- 
mg parties to civil suits to institute charges of peijury and 
forgery, and the sanction of the Civil Court was made neces- 
saiy. (See Beg III of 1801, abstiaeted m Haiington, I, 348, 
and Construction of the Sadi Diwani of 13th July 1827) 
This point was noticed by the Select Committee when they 
said, with reference to Nanda Kumai’s case, that “ the ciimi- 
nal fact alleged was at that time, and had long been, in a 
course of exammation in a civil suit, the event of which was 
to be decided by the authenticity of the instrument said to 
have been foiged ” 
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Impey roferrod in his obai^ to tho fact that neither side 
hod thought fit to prodneo the procoodinga in the civil suit. 
Sir J Stephen quotes (I 108 note) Farrer s reasons for not 
producing them and says they go far to show that his client 
Tvas guilty Elsewhere (I 177) ho intimates that Fairer bo- 
hevod hifl client to bo guilty This seems to me inconsistent 
with Farrer B statement that ho relied on the inapphoahihty 
of the statute and on the menta of the case itself forprocur 
ing hi3 client B acquittal Wo have however an account of 
the civil suit from a higher authority than Farrer b from 
the Judge who heard the case and his account was that the 
evidence in support of the claim was inconclusive Kiw 
(Boubb) words, oa given in Elliots speech are os follows — 

" The suit on the part of Mohan Prasad against Nuncomar 
and the transaction itself seemed m the judgment of the 
Court, defective in point of regularity and the evidence in 
support of it inconolusivo , the cause was of an intncato 
nature and depended matonally on accounts earned on in 
neither of the three languages understood more or loss by 
the Board but in the Nagan language in which no member 
of the Board was a competent judge and there was a dark 
ness in the whole transaction winch after much careful in 
quiry prevented 1dm from forming any decision satisfactory 
to hifl own mind and therefore he recommended thot tlio 
cause should bo loft to arbitration ** Upon tins ElUot remarks 
" these circumstances however formed no subject of doubt or 
hcsUallou in the mind of Sir Elijah. Ho declares that no 
doubts upon the question did oxisL” Wo Jeam from ilon 
tnou B work on tho Ilmdu Will (pp 3 and Bo) tlint the decree 
jmsed on an award of orbltratora bj tho Court of Kochahri 
was appcalahlo on tho merits so that, npparontlj o\ou If tlio 
nrbUration proposed in Qanga kishnus case had taken place 
litigation would not ha%o been at an end. 

Continuing his obsei^Titions on tlio cn ll suit Sir J Stephen 
snys (I 02) — IIis (Nanda Kumars) con\ictloii for tlio cn 
lulnal oficnco would not indeed operate as a verdict in Ids aJ 
vervarj s favonr m the ci>U oclion but If Ids goods were for 
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felted, ifc would give lum piactically an iriesistible claim on 
tlie Government, and if the law of forfeituie was not applied, 
the claim, aftei Nanda Kumar’s execution, would piactically 
be established agaiust his lepieseutative ” Now, in the 
fiist place, his claim would only have been established foi 
about Rs 70,000 out of Rs 1,30,000 And secondly, it is a 
cm ions comment on this reasoning to find that Nanda 
Kumai’s piopeity went to his son (Stephen, I, 265), and was 
neithei foifeited noi made over to Gan^a Vishnu 

It IS interesting to watch the slow piogiess of tiuth and 
to see with what difficulty she succeeds in diiving Duessa 
fiom her fastnesses and starting-holes For a long time the 
favounte stoiy was, that theie had been a ciimmal piosecu- 
tion of Nanda Kumar m the Mayor’s Couit, and that this 
was biought into the Supreme Couit in due course, in 
consequence of all the business and the records of the Mayor’s 
Couit being transfer! ed to the Supieme Court under the 
Regulating Act When this could no longer be maintained, 
it was said that, at all events, there was a civil suit in the 
Mayoi’s Couit, and that this turned on the question of the 
foigeiy We now find, howevei, that this stoiy too is in- 
coirect, that the Mayoi’s Comt had never anything to do 
with Nanda Kumai, and that its only connection with the 
afiaiis of Bolaqi oi Ganga Vishnu was in its capacity as a 
Court of Probate In fact, there could not have been a civil 
suit in the Mayoi’s Court unless Ganga Vishnu and Nanda 
Kumar had consented to have it theie, for only in that case 
would the Mayoi’s Court have juiisdiction As theie was 
no such consent, the suit was brought in the countiy Com t, 
that IS, in the Couit of Kachahri 

The limitation in the jurisdiction of the Mayoi’s Comt 
was well known to Captain Puce, and he gives it as a reason 
why the Mayoi’s Couit was not resorted to He is a gro- 
tesque and even ruffian-hke author, but he had local know- 
ledge, and was a contempoiaiy, and so he wrote " our 
Mayoi’s Court fiom the natuie of their chaitei could not 

f.il'A f>n<Ymonnf«A nf mvil hfitwftftn nn.tlVfiS fine o-nrl flin. 
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idea that a man wlio hod possessed lumaelf of other people s 
money in the manner tbe Rajah had oonld only be obbgod 
to retnm it is supposed to have prevented an earUer appeal 
to onr cnmmol law” Hero Pnce who solemnly calls upon 
Rous and Fairer to contradict him if he makes any mistake, 
goes on to describe the meeting of the legatees and the 
determination to prosecute and it la important to notice 
that, according to him, this was all done on a sudden after 
the Company B lawyer (Durham) had gone to them with the 
bond- Now that must have been after the 27tU April 1775 
It IS evident (I fK)) that Sir J Stephen was aware that 
the suit was in. the Oivd Ck)art and not in the Mayors Court 
but he falls book into the old error (I, 118) when he speaks 
of the salts going on in the Mavors Court from 1772 74 
It almost appears from the tone of Farrers romarks (I 94) 
that Fairer was in 1788 under the some mistake 



C'llAPPKR V 

Tiin Gnxi:-5is or Tiin prosccution 
I MITST now ‘^ay a few moio wor<.l-> about my second point, 
vi:; , that tlicio was no attempt at a piosccution bcfoio May 
1775 We have seen that no sucli attempt was ever alleged 
by ]M')h<in Pia^.id oi Sii E Imiiey The lesomce of most 
wutcis has been the supposed ease in the Ma3'-oi’s Couit, 
but as it has been successn el}' shovn — 1st, that thcic could 
be no cumiiial ease in that Couit, and 2ud, that theie was 
not even a civil suit theie, a now point lias been raised, viz, 
the evidence of Ml F.uiei This evidence I iindci stand Sii 
J Stephen to chaigo me with knowingly passing ovei 
(I, Oi) I do not think that the passage was oveilooked by 
me in 1S7S, foi I find a icfeiencc to it in my notebook. 
My view, if I lemcmbei iightl}’’, was, that Fariei’s statement 
was woith nothing It was made 13 oi 14 yeais later about 
a conveisation which he had with Mi Diiverin Nov 1774”' 
Faiiei said that Diivei, the attorney of Ganga Vishnu, 
told him that he had advised his client to take ciimmal 
pioceediugs, that Mohan Piasad had agieed, and that he 
(Diivei) had theiefoic applied for papeis in Maich 1774 
The stoi}’’ thoiefoie depends not only upon Faiiei’s power of 
lecollection, but also on the veiacity and memoiy of Diivei 
Faiier, speaking m 1788, may have mistaken oi have foi- 
gotten what Diivei told him m Nov 1774, and Biivei may 

* Farrer told the House of Commons Committee that he arrived m India 
two or three days before the Judg-es It would seem, therefore, that 
Impey was incorrect when he wrote to the Earl of Rochford that Col Monson 
took him out as his secretary, for the Judges and Members of Council 
arrived at Calcutta together He is not mentioned by Macrabie as a 
fellow-passenger, audit is not likely that he was at the second mess. 
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then have forgotten what took place in the prenonfl March 
That he did forget or miastate the facta is prove d hj the 
contents of the petition of March 25th, 1774 which recites 
that Dnver wanted the bonds for prosecatmg oxvil eutia 
There la no clear order pefnsmg him the ongmals and I do 
not understand why he should have been offered copies when 
Mohan Prasad had them already Moreover Mohan Prasad 
was not Briver s client. The evidence then is a hearsay 
statement made by A of what B told him 14 years earlier 
about the intentions of 0 or rather of CTs agent D and it is 
in opposition to contempomneons writing Surely if ever 
there was a case in which written testimony shonld be pre- 
ferred to slippery memory this la one It is to me incon 
coivable that if Mob&n Prasad bad really attempted a criminal 
prosecution before and had taken any steps for the purpose 
ho should have foiled to mention the foot when be was 
exammod on the point at the trial (1043) 

Tliere IS an a pnon argument against Mohan Prasad s 
voluntanly coming forward as prosecutor which is to my 
mind of considerable weight. This is the fact that he signed 
the petition of March 1705 for the pardon of Badha Clioraii 
Mitra. The petition is printed by Vorolst (App 1770) and 
is strongly worded.* It recites the general consternation 
astonishment, and oven panic with which the natives of all 
jiarts, under the domination of tho English are seirod by this 
oxaraplo of Radlia Oharan Mitra that they find themselves 
subject to pains and penalties of laws to which thoj aro 

The petition U alw pabUthed b/ Mr Loof (Selootloas, 430) end the 
namee ot the 03 elfnatorlei nro (^ven. Mohan Pra^kde otme !■ tklrJ 
ontheUstfthe Ant two being Il&xatl Uol and Ke hi >ktti. lUJft \ib* 
KrtAhoAf (then onlj a mnnihl) appear* aUo which m / aeconot bli 
nnwtlllngnoM tohare Naala Kamir hinged. Vanda Kanur* name do^ 
net appear It vai barJI/ po dble that be ahonl I hare he wm« 

In Marvbldahoil wb>^ the eoafnee me puiel in F b 17C3 an I when bo 
wa» eeot down nert m nth to Caloutta ho w»e nnder a guard of r pof«l 
The torylhatbli nuno wu oq the petition app'^ore to haro b'co eUTt^l 
bj IMce (l^'tter to Darke 3) 

dirt [wteurrl !*< bln Uh l ilr I Meb )e a f«w nmlu alitfwerJt. 
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aUogetlier sfciangei's, &c Is ifc likely that, affcei signing such 
a pebition, and theiefoie well knowing what the punishment 
foi foigery was by the English law, he would volunfcaiily 
piosecufce under that law an aged Biahman with whom he 
had foimeily been on teims of sfciict friendship, and who, he 
said, had loved him as his son (1047) 

No one can tell when the thought of prosecuting Nanda 
Kumai fiist occuiied to Hastmgs or to Mohan Prasad, but it 
is possible that it aiose almost as soon as the Judges ariived 
in India If Ram Nath is to be believed, which is very 
doubtful, Mohan Piasad was talking of piosecuting Nanda 
Kumar in Aswm (^ e , September - October) 1774 Nanda 
Kumar and Hastings had always been antagonistic to one 
anothei, and the 'feelmg of mutual aveision must have been 
embitteied by the failuie of the piosecution of Mahomed Reza 
Khan and the downfall of Nanda Kumai’s expectations 

Sii J Stephen speaks of Nanda Kumai’s deadly hatied 
for Hastings, and says the feeling may have been letuined by 
Hastmgs, as if the point was a doubtful one Pei haps his 
doubt will be removed if he lefers to a lettei wiitten by Hast- 
ings in 1788, that is, thirteen years after Nanda Kumai’s 
death, and when the hate might be supposed to have been in 
some measuie appeased There Hastmgs says '' I was never 
the personal enemy of any man but Nuncomai, whom from my 
soul I detested even when I was compelled to countenance 
him” (Gleig, III, 338) No doubt the ariival of the Judges 
and the Councillois, and the hopes and fears incited by the 
new 01 del of things, blew the smouldering animosity into 
a flame, A week after the ariival of the Members of Council, 
and consequently about the 25th Octobei 1774, Nanda Kumai 
asked Hastmgs to mtioduce him to the new powers This 
request must have been gaU and wormwood to Hastmgs, 
especially if it was made just aftei the meeting of Council on 
25th Octobei, when, as we know, the quaiiel about the 
Rohflla wai began So Hastings tauntmgly replied “ Yoti 

* Radba Charan was only a Kayasth. The petition states that he was 
recommended to mercy by the jury. 
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have contracted a friendship with my enemy procure an 
interview by his means. And then he added the menace 
“I shall pursue what is for my own advantage bat in this 
your hurt is included look to it” The enemy here meant 
was ilr Joseph Fowke who was in India when the Anson 
and Ashbumham arrived and who went down the nver to 
Khyen to meet General Olavoring 

On 26th March 1775 Hostings wrote to his agents Graham 
and Mocleano " Gonng is employed as their (the Merabora of 
Council) agent with Mahomed Roza Khan and Fowke with 
Nonda Kumar I believe you both knew before yon left Oal 
cntta that it was reported, and ourrently believed that ho* 
had been many days in close counsel with Nanda Knraor 
before tho arrival of the transports and oarriod down with 
'"firnr a long Uat of malversations to present to the now 
Members. I onppoae it Is the same with that which Nanda 
Kumar hiroself has smco presented. 

After Nanda Kumars request for an introduction to tho 
Coancillors tho quarrol between him and Hastings wont on 
increasing and on lUh January 177*) Hastings tumod him 
out of his houao and forbade him over to como again. Sir J 
Stephen seoms to doubt if this took place and if it ocourrod 
before Nanda Kumar brought Ins accusations for he says 
(I 211 note) By Nanda Kumars ownaccount this preceded 
and was tho cause of Nanda Kumars accusation of nostinga." 
But Hastings admitted in evidence that ho had dismissed 
Nanda Kumar from his house ond this must have been before 
tho accusation for Nanda Kumar would certninli never Ncnturo 
near tlio house after tiio lltU March 
Besides this there is a letter of Hastings dated 2jth 
February 177® and consequently more than a fortnight 

Q1el|r(I CIC). It { prinK'l I "bat it J cleor that Fowke ii » ant. 
Franelt rtfen to tho inpixM^ cinBi»iot between ^aada Komar ami Fowko 
He uji (II 1^) that he ni Jofojth Fowke haJ lall a plan with 
honcimar to laVo p^te< Ion of th m ai in ai th j arrirctl, and thron-h 
them the eoaotry Price too ep- k« of ClaTerinjrs b*-lnc tI U«i 

aa »ooQ a b" artiTT-l In the ilrcr bj «a oi I asl lilrcr healed ■aje of bii 
fenstf acTjuinlAnce (t uwk ) 
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ht'f'Me X^inOji K\imar sfoati (ojIIj as his accusoi, whicli coiiobo- 
laU's Nau'la ICutnai's aG’ 0 \nit ati-l s!>o\v>lvo\vl)»ttoi ly Ilasfchigs 
foil (o\%!\uK 1\uu " Nauil.i Kumar, \s Iio.n T luv\c thus Joucr 
pioteatcd au'I suppoilnl, whom, agnust my u ituio, I liavo 
chcu^'he'l like a scipent, (ill lie has stung mo, is now' in 
close coiiuoMOu w'lth my ad volcanos, and the pumo movci 
ol all thou intrigue^, and ho wull sting them too, or I am 
mistaken, hofoio he (puts them. J have erpeUed him from 
my gates:, (inA wdulc T live wnll ncvci ic-admit him , yet I 
will suppoifc his son, and the ai langcmcnts foimcd at the 
cit 3 ' (i\Iuishidabad) till the Company’s oideis empowci ns to 
dis<?olvc them. I hcai that this also is intended by the 
majoiit}’ and at his instigation ” 

The fact is, as Nanda Kumai himself said, be was diiven 
to accuse Hastings b}' seeing that the lattci had become his 
enemy, and w'as consoiting wuth Mohan Piasad and Jagat 
Chand Jagat Chaiid was Nand.i Kumai ’s son-in-law, but 
was violcntl}' hostile to linn His intimac}' with Mohan 
Piasad may bo infcucd from Nanda Kumai ’s letter, and also 
fiom a passage in Durham’s evidence (1039), wheie he sa 3 's 
that he showed the foigod bond to Manahai Mitia in the 
piesence of Jagat Cliand and Llohan Piasad His hostility 
to Nanda Kumai is jiioved by Nanda Kumai ’s letter, and is 
lefeiied to in a letter of Hastings written so fai back as 
Apiil 1772 Jagat Chand was Naib to Guiu.Dos, or at least 
to thoNmamat, and Hastings wnites that Nanda Kumai ’s son 
and son-in-law (Guiu Das and Jagat Chand) weie moie 
leady to counteiact each other’s designs than to join in a 
plot to huit the Government (Gleig, 1, 332) 

Sii J Stephen says that piosecutions such as that of 
Nanda Kumai foi foigeiy grow fiom deep lOots No doubt, 
but the roots heie weie deep as Taitaius The enmity 
between Nanda Kumai and Hastings began in 1758 , and 
Hastings, writing in 1773 (Gleig, I, 270), says that when he 
was m Bengal befoie, ^ e, up to the end of 1764, he rejected 
eveiy offei of leconciliation with him He adds — “ I still 
dislike him, although I countenance and employ him ” Again, 
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The Qeneais of the Prosecution 

111 Maroli 1774 be writes of Nanda Kumar a crooked politica 
and of hifl being at a loss to discover the secret spnnga which 
govern hifl myatonoua conducL Accosationfl such as Nanda 
Knmar brought against Hastings also grow from deep roots 
especially if we hold with Sir J Stephen that they were based 
on fraud and forgery If for instance Begam a letter 

was not genuine (I myself have no doubt that it was genuine) 
time moat have been required for forging her seal But 

there was nothing either in Nanda Kumar a charges or in the 
forgery prosecution, which required more than the preparation 
of one or two months. If Mohan Prasad was having inter 
views with Hastings m January or February iTTo he had 
plenty of time for arranging with him to bring tlie charge m 
May I do not dispute that Mohan Prasad and Hastings con 
cooted the charge or at least talked abont it months before it 
was brought. All I contend is that there was no attempt at 
a prosecution in March 1774 nor any attempt in the sense of 
on overt oet, till May 1776 It is not at all necessary to my 
cose to suppose that the idea of prosecuting did not occur to 
Hoslmgs till May 1776 It would of course take some tlrao 
for Mohan Prasad to suborn witnesses but I should thmk that 
n month or a month ond-a half would suflBco for this. After 
all ho got very few and tho cose ns Sir J Stephen ndmlLs 
was badly prepared This points to a prosecution hastily got 
up nflor Nanda Kumar had brought Lis clmrges and after It 
did not Boora likely that tho conspiracy case would bo sue 
ccssful or lead to a sufhaiontly sovoro scntonco One witness 
for tbo dofonco Monalior Mitm (103o) deposed that three 
<laj 8 before Isonda Kumar was committed and consequently 
on ifaj *lrd 177 j Mohan Prasad ofTorod him Us, 400 or 
Its if ho would sa^ that tho jewels bond was in his 
handwriting Tins witness was a man of some jiosltion for 
ho was a Qovcmtncnl ofllcor and his statement about Mohan 
Pm ads showing him tho bond was confinne<l bj Duiham 
(10^0) 3lohan 1 rasad also admitted (1018) that ho haJ toM 
iTanalmr that if ho woul 1 Long tlic man wlio wrote Iho boud 
ho would guo him monej 
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lT\RTrNOS \XD N\M>\ KUM\n 

H\.sti\’GS aui\ed ni Calcutta on 17(U I'^cbiimry 1772, Put 
lie dul not take Ins scat ns Go\cinoi 1)11 ll)c l.'llli Apiil 
following The loason foi' the delay was, that the Dncctois 
had oideicd that Mi Caitici iinglit continue in the goAciinncnt 
till the dcpai tine oi the last ship of the season foi Euiope 
aftci the anival of Mi Hastings, "on or bcfoie which tunc 
it IS oui pleasuic that Mi Caitiei do icsign the government 
to Ml Hostings The lettci conveying these oulcis is dated 
25Lh Apiil 1771, and it appeal s fiom it that Mr Caitiei 
had been leuiovcd because lie had joined in a lesolu- 
tiou to letaid the execution of the Diiectois’ oideis By 
a pievious lettci of 10th Apiil, Hastings had been appointed 
second m Council at Foit William, and to succeed Mi Caitiei 
as Piesident and Governor of Bengal "f* It was piobably 
eithei this appointment or that of snpeivisois, when Hastings 


* Cartier did not leave India till the following’ year Hastings’ assump- 
tion of the government from him xn April was ontioized, but I think 
that the orders of the Court evculpate him Cartiei retiied to Elysium, 
distant about four miles from Calcutta, and then wont for a time to Midna- 
pore 

t From a paper m an appendix to one of Burke’s reports, we learn that 
Hastings’ emoluments as Governor of Bengal were £3,000 a year, a duty 
of one p 0 on the mint, 4 p o oonsulage on coral, and a commission on 
the revenues of the Company It seems that two and-a-half p c calculat- 
ed on the not profits of the Company’s territorial revenues was allowed to 
the Company’s servants The sum realized was divided into one hundred 
shares, and thirty-one of these were allotted to the Governor as compen- 
sation foi hifl not being allowed to trade, and for his not being permitted to 
receive presents I do not know the total of these gains, bub suppose that 
it fell a good deal shore of the £26,000 given to the Governoi-Geneial by 
the Begulating Act 
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was rejected — according fco Soraflon, becanse he had too many- 
crooked lines in his head — which gave occasion to Olivos 
remark that he hod never heard of Hastings having any 
abilities exi^pt for seducing his friends wives By that 
time, Clive may have heard of such part of the Imhoff 
episode os had taken place on board the Dakd of Qraflon 
or m Madras, 

One of Hostings first acts was to arrest Mahomed Ren 
Klian and bnng lum down to Calcutta Tins was done m 
accordance with the orders of the Directors who told Hastings 
in a confidential letter to issue private orders for the socnnng 
the person of Mahomed Reza Khan togetlior with his wholo 
family and hia known, partisans and adherents, and to moke 
use of such measures as his prudenco suggested for bringing 
them down to Calcutta. The reasons for this order wero 
that Mahomed Rem was supposed to have embezzled the 
revenues and to have monopolized rice during tbo famine 
of 1770 Thu lost charge was brought against him by 
Kazan Mai, who though tho brother m law of Amiohand 
was desenbed by Hastmgs to be as upright and consclontious 
a man as any ho knew 

At about tho same tirao Hastings caused Shitab Roi tho 
Naib Diwan of Bihar to bo arrostoU and brought dovm to 
Calcutta. This had not boon ordered by tho Directors hut 
Hastings and tho Council considered the stop aU\ laablo and 
consistent with the tenor of tho Directors mstruotions.* 
They judged rightly for on 10th Apnl 1773 tho Secret 
Committee wrolo that tho npprohonding of Bhitah Rav was 
necessary as ho had boon too long coimoctod with Mahomed 
Reza to bo independent of him This might bo satisfactory 
to Hastings but it did not msko tho arrest an 1 degra 
dation of Shitab Rai tho less a piece of crtiol an I cold 
bloo-led injustice Ho was ocquitted m tho following year 
and llastln^H qnletly wrote I novor thought him culpa 
bio I nowr him nor did tho Court of Directors 

A •orliBf lo iho p^If it WA- Oraliam wlw wai prlia^rlt/ re<j ja It>t« 
fi.rf Urt Ulut of KblUb Cai 
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Gxpiess any suspicion %\lnc1i glanced at Ins conduct” In 
another Icttci he Aviitcs “I ha\c taken luucli pains to in- 
vestigate the conduct of Kajah Shitah Rai , I can discovci 
no defect m it, he lias shewn hiinseU an able fiiianciei ” 
Again, he wiites that Sintab Rai ndl c^^cape with ciedit, and 
that he scaice knows why he vas called to account The fact 
seems to be that both aiicsts wcic made because the Company 
had lesolved to stand foith as Diwan and to get iid of the 
Native Naibs The 3 ^ wished to economize iMahomed Reza’s 
nine lakhs of salai 3 % and to employ Euiopean agenc)’- Sliitab 
Rai died of a biokenheait, it is saKl,* * * § ^ shoitly aftei Ins lelcase, 
and Hastings tiied to make compensation foi his unmeiited 
sufFeiings by appointing his son, Raja Kalj^an Smgh, Rai 
Raj’’ an foi Bihai 

All authoiities agree m giving Shitab Rai a veiy high char- 
actei, and yet ho was tiamed undei much the same ciicum- 
stances as Nanda Kumai When Sir J Stephen saj'^s that a 
successful man, in ciicumstances such as Nanda Kumai ’s, could 
haidly be othei than Nanda Kumai was, “false all thiongh and 
dead to eveiy sentiment except pride, hatied, and levenge,” 
I feel inclined to ask how he would account foi Shitab RaiJ 

Under the oideis of the Seciet Committee, Hastings employ- 
ed Nanda Kumai in the inquiry against Mahomed Reza, but 
when this ended in an acquittal, Nanda Kumar natuially 
received no lewaid but lather fell into disgrace The tiuce 
was at an end,§ and in March 1774, Hastings was wilting of 


* The proolamation divesbmg Mahomed Reza Khan of the office of Nnib 
Diwan, and announcing the intention of the Court of Directors to stand 
forth publicly as Diwan, was published by Hastings as early as 11th May 
1772 (Harington, II, 189 ) It made no provision for the discharge of 
Mahomed Reza’s duties as Naib Kazim These included the administra- 
tion of oiiminal justice, and were, I imagine, left to the Nazim (Mubarak- 
ad-danla) to arrrange for 

f Macaulay got his statement to this effect from the Sair 

J It 18 true that he came from Delhi, but he spent his life in Bihar 
and in the service of the Nawab of Bengal and the Company 

§ Sir J S says (I, 46), “ I have stated in the last chapter the points 
in Nanda Kumar’s career which brought him into contact with Hastings, 
and which must, beyond all question, have inspired him with a deadly 
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Nanda Komar as a dark and deceitful character whom no 
gratitude, no kindneiss, could bind nor even hia own interest 
di'^ngage from crooked politics. It may be that Nanda 
Kumar was not grateful by nature, but I cannot discover 
that Has tings ever pub him to the test. He compares him 
to the viper whom the countryman cherished m his bosom till 
it revived and bit him but it does not tell us wbat were the 
favours he conferred- According to Nanda Kumar if any 
gratitude were due it was from Hastings to him for having 
helped lnm with hiB local knowledge On 13th March 177<i, 
he said Mr Hastings until he had informed himself from 
me of the affairs of this country remained exceedingly well 
pleased with me When he had this knowledge from me ho 
no longer consulted me instead of my patron, he became my 
enemy and acted as such " This agrees with Hostings own 
language and with the orders of the Directors. So long as 
Nanda Kumar was likely to prove useful be was patronized 
and ouoouraged to hope for advancement, but when the prose- 
cution of Mahomed Heza failed and Hastings no longer want- 
ed instruction ho was discarded. Ho did not socceed in what 
he had undertaken and as the Company had no intention of 
reappointing Naib Diwans, the contemplated reward was 
never bestowed. Hastings may have employed Nanda Kumar 
against bis mchnation but however mentonous tills might 
bo and however justly it might entitle him to the thanks of 
the Directors it could not alter the fact tlmt Nanda Knmar 
was deceived. Hastings certainly did not tell Nanda Kumar 
that ho was his onoraj and that he only employed him under 
the orders of tho Directors and because ho might bo tempora 
nlj useful 

liatrel for llanUD^’* Tbero is bovoror aothlo; In tho prerloo* chapter 
to accoQDt for NaMa Kam^ra enmUjr anppo^lor It to hareex 

I HN srcttlos Iho better of Ila Uo(a (a the toatterof the eoUrctioo* 

of Danlnn coqU Dot beaprtcraace to him asd It Uoatj b/ahloDJ«r 
(p>*rhapi clerical) that Sir J 8 refcraln dboIq to a corrc^poailmce b»^irc«*o 
CliTi asl Ha tiara la 17 9 a* eoaaccta«l with Nuida Komar a d position 
Id I Cj With thl< Ia«t polat. Uarllsfa ha- l of ccartc cothlep to Jo ai ha 
wa Id laJla at the tUot 
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It was "wliile Naiida Kumai was ni clisgracc and smaiting 
nndei tlie disappointment of Ins hopes and the non-fulfilment 
of Hastings’ piomises, that the Hembeisof Council ainved in 
Bengal. PossiWj Nanda Kumai had been looking foiwaid to 
then aiiival and plotting with Joseph Fowke, who must have 
been in Calcutta foi some time, as Hastings speaks of Fowke’s 
having sent him letfceis fiom theie to Madias. (Gleig, I, 190 ) 
Fowke was appaiently a Peisian scholar, and had been in India 
befoie, and it is theiefoie likely enough that he and Nanda 
Kumai had had in tei views Accoiding to Hastings, when 
Fowke went down to Khijeii to meet the Anson and tlie 
AsJiburiiliavi, he took with him a long list of malveisations. 
Hastmgs supposed this the same as Nanda Kumai afteiwaids 
piesented (Gleig, I, 516), and if this was so, it is not cleai wheie 
Sn J Stephen got his authoiity for saying that Nanda Kumai 
laigely supplemented in his petition the charges which he had 
pieviously ciiculated, (Stephen, 1, 54 note ) The Membeis of 
Council ariived in October 1774, and at a time when theie 
was plenty of mateiial foi an accusation of Hastmgs Maho- 
med Peza and Shitab Rai had been acquitted, and though 
then acquittal may have been light, yet, as Hastings himself 
wrote, it was a matter m which it was not possible to steer 
deal of the imputation of injustice on one side, or biibery on 
the other Woise still, theie was the Rohilla war It had 
come to an end, but the ashes weie still smoking, and Col 
Cliampion and Hastings weie at feud. 

The new Membeis wanted to see Hastings’ coiiespondence 
with Middleton, but he would not pioduce it, and they had 
theiefoie no alternative but to recall Middleton We aie told 
that Middleton’s recall made Shuja-ad-Daula burst into tears 
(Gleig, I, 469 ) This is not impiobable It must have been 
sad foi him to think that when he had expended so much in 
biibes, he would have to begin the piocess ovei again ’ It 
has geiieially been supposed that Hastmgs suppressed the 
coiiespondence with Middleton because it would have convict- 
ed him of biibeiy. This is exceedingly likely, and one is 
justified in piesummg all things one who suppiesses evidence 
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This IB tbe peine forte et dui'e appropriate to 0 >ich a crime. 
It appears however from Haetinga letter to Lord North (2Gth 
Febmary 1776) that ho had another motive for concealment. 
Ho hod plotted with the Vinor to mako him independent of 
the Comjiany and to enable him to enter mto direct relations 
With the Crown (aee Qleig II 60 — 61). A Bimilar idea bad 
occurred to Clive and hod led to hia writing a remarkable 
letter to Lord Chatham. No doubt the Directors would have 
regarded such conduct oa treachery and would have come 
down heavily on ECastinga for it. 

I do not intend to diacusa Nonda Kumars chorgoa against 
Hastings.* It would ocenpy too much of my space and also 

la treating of th* proooadmgm In Oonnoll, Sir J Stepboa taji (I 6S) 
that It ftppoan Ik wa< tb« prMtioe of tbo Oonnoll that the Uembert •booLl 
dt down daring the meeting and writo elaborate e»*ay^ upon Important 
ooooLdona. Ido not tblok the mlnate In qQoation eoold bare been writicn 
bj cmj ooe ia len than on boor end a half &od whilst Easting* was 
*^t'ng and the elerk eopjing— for It is not In Us handwriting— the otbera 
mast bare cat sUent, 

1 bellore that this aeeotmt Is Ineotroei end that onleea when thej hroaght 
thorn mdj written, the Uemben dletated their rtunark* and did not write 
them that U, ther ipoko them bot tbej wore at tbe same time recorded 
Whether tho clerks knew sborthand a^ JasUce Il/de did I do not Lnow 
In a mlnnte of *Ut Eorob 1777 Ilasting* taj* I drew ap the minate, 
while the General and Mr FrancU were in pow»lon of tho Ooancil tablo, 
end nsed the Orst loterral wfaleh was allowed me to Introdaoe It, which was 
not till alter tho hoar of two In tho olUmieion Had I waited to make tUt 
a separate motion and to toko mj share as irmal In the diaio’mo which was 
to follow it, an entire week wonld not have boon nolllclent thongh tbe Board 
bad met every day to bring tbera all to a eotjclncion. On this occasion I 
cannot avoid taking noUco of tb« n»e whelber proper or Improper onr 
saperior* will judge to wbleb tho Oen ral has, of lalo eepecinlly applied 
tho privilege which ho nndonbudly po»vc^ci of recording LI Mnllment^ I T 
mJnolev dictated at tho Ccnncil board. Scarce any aabjcct even of tl e 
mott trlvUl natnre iv allowd by him to pa wltLont long comra nta tod 
dl*co«lon all m re aboonliog In pf'ieonal reflections of the points in 
qae^tioo. While hoi tho empl ye*l I am doomej to the necc^Uy either 
of eserd log my pvtlence by rlttiog In »U at att ntion to the Osnrfsl 
loring whatever 1 agth of time he ch<»*ev to con omo la this rooU of 
CrsUfylBg hi III hamoar again me or of compo»l g tny mini In ibe 
a lja<*#^nlmpartni nt to other bn I m which I can *--ll taflolaolnt tim of 
I t^ Itwln-’ ftrt aljonrnth C idHI wh r my prt-ienco cannot avail to the 

Cl jwub of I 1 Iki lu a and aU tj fr h rta»% f og n ly loy d j wtutc 
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I ticatccl of the subject some ycais ago in the Calcutta Revieiu 
I may, howevci, appiisc my icadeis that many yeais latei 
Hastings admitted the icccipt of 1^ out of the lakhs which 
Nanda Kuinai accused him of having taken Hastings alleged 
that this was onlj'- a fan sumptuaiy allowance, but gianting 
that this was a good defence, it was not likclj' to avail him 
with Gouncillois who weie such puiitaus that thej'’ would not 
take ddhs.*’ This last fact is chionicled by the Muhamraedan 
hisfcoiian, who cvidcnfclj'’ considers it something astonishing 
Piice, too, lefeis to it, and it is amusing to find that he aigues 
in the same waj^ as cZdit-takeis do at the piesent day, 
that it huits the feelings of the giveis to be lefused So the 
old game of cioss-pui poses goes on, — the native offers because 
he thinks he is bound to do so, and the Englishman accepts 
because he fears to hui t the givei’.s feelings Piice is veij’’ saicas- 
tic about the Councillois’ viitue He quotes then lesolution of 
30th Novembei 1774 to lefuse nazzars (piesents), and has the 
following N B to Buiko, — “ Aie jmu able to keep steady the 
muscles of yom face, sii, on leading the above iidiculous and 
ostentatious display of meie legal honesty, so tightly laced? 
Outiageous vntue in the sons of Adam ought alwaj^s to be 
suspected in whatevei shape it appeals” This extract enables 
us to appieciate the dislike felt by the Anglo-Indians to the 
Membeis of Council, and then fuiy at the native who daied 
to denounce the leceiveis of piesents Piice did not know, oi 
did not choose to tell, that Hastings himself made an exhibi- 
tion of tightly laced legal honesty On 7th Hovembei 1774, 
he brought two bagsbefoie the Council, one containing 146 gold- 
mohais, and the othei, 327 lupis of diffeient soits, and said that 
the contents had been piesented to him by vaiious persons from 
1st August to 31st Octobei , that ho did not think propei to 
discontinue the piactice, but had accepted the piesents on behalf 
of the Company On this Bai well lemaiked “ What is propei 
foi the Governor-General would in me, I appiehend, lather 
appeal m the light of a consequential, insignificant display 


* Complimeutaij piesents of fruits, Sec 
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of ngidneas in excess.” No doubt be wna nght Khwtyab 
Michael and the unfortunato ■weavers of Dacca -would cer 
tamly have regarded the production by him of Ea. 250 (-which 
lie says -was all he received from the time of his coming 
down to the Presidency) as an instance of stmining at a 
mosquito and swallowing an elephant. They would perhaps 
have likened him to the lady celebrated m Indian story who 
■wna loo prudish to allow the moonbeams to enter her chamber 
yet would s-wim a crocodile-haunted nver to Msit her paramour 
On 8th December the Council wrote We have refused all 
nazzars The Governor General has given his reasons for 
accepting such naztara and paying them into the Company a 
treasury Mr Barwell has alao given bis for accepting nascars 
and not paying them over to the Company Making every 
allowance for the force of prejudice and oostora they (tlio 
natives) ore not ao dull as to be incapable of understanding 
that it w possible to bo their fnends without taking their 
money” This last epigram refers to Barwell spleathat nar'an 
must bo taken because the Home Government had enjoined 
that every respect should bo |»aid to nativo customs " I boo 
tholr accoptanco " ho saj s " in a light of tlio greatest propriety 
porfoctlj consistent with the ideas of the Company and regard 
ful of whnt they have mvonablj recomraondod attention to the 
particular projudieei manners and dispositions of the natives.” 

There is a signihcanco in tlio dato Ist August 1774 which 
was chosen bj Hostings os the starting point of his restitutions 
for this was tho date prosenbed bj Section 21 of the Bogulat 
ing Act 03 that after which no civil or milltarj servant was 
to receive presents or gratuities. That Hastings did not go 
further back seems to show tliat lio did not consider tho 
rocoipl of presents illegal until Ihov were made ho bj tho Act* 
If hiicli was his MOW it woull n|q>car t> have been wrong 

II tlor d f n h«r ty thfl IIob« of iliowi tbkt Utl « 

tl<» Tq ry wb n py klDS of tli«l|Ukb bof&lJ ” I will out pr*Un I 
l <1 nj 1 o TrTiUJ I y iS 1 1 »ycr|>tcl tho n onl ont rt Intnrtiu 
whUb wrro tb o (f r U w* t>t tI aitoth Artof P<wU ta nt pr>MWUnf 
Ihfl u>:rlpv uf oiaiU/ ^vcnto lb* vl ll*t I J tho tl Ityd " 
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foi tlie Gouit of Dnecfcois had, so long ago as 16th March 1768, 
sent out a deed to be executed by Veielst, and all subsequent 
Governors binding themselves not to take piesents We 
are told that there was no evidence that Hastings ever executed 
such a deed, but, on the othei hand, he had, on 10th February 
1769, when appointed to Madias, signed an indentuie that he 
would not take piesents, and it was the opinion of Dunning 
that the obligation of this indenture extended to Hastings’ 
subsequent stations, and was not conOned to his then station 
Foi my purpose, however, it is of no consequence whethei 
the distinction was light or wrong The impoitant thing is, 
that Hastings seems to have drawn it, foi this adds to the 
piobability of the truth of Naiida Kumai’s accusations, see- 
ing that they related to a time so fai back as 1772 The 
paiade of vntue too, which Hastings made in Novembei 1774, 
must have increased his feelings of moitification at being 
called upon to account foi receipts of byegone times It is 
theiefoie not suipnsing to find him tin own into a state of 
fuiy and despaii by Nanda Kumai’s charges He spoke of 
him as a miscieant, an aich scoundiel, and a seipient, and said 
that iiifoimations weie being laked up out of the dirt ot 
Calcutta He declaied the meetings of the 13th, 14th, and 
17th dissolved, and wiote to his fiiends that, light oi wiong, 
he had no alternative but to do tins oi thiow up the seivicc 
Sii J Stephen quotes a statement by Claveimg that the 
piosecution of Hastings was not founded puncipally on the 
evidence of Nanda Kumai and Radlia Chaian Kai, and fiom 
this aigues that Hastings had not much inteiest in destioy- 
ing Nanda Kumai (Stephen, I, 215) He omits to notice 
that Claveimg was giving his evidence in JuH, aftei Nanda 
Kum u’s conviction^ which made him a felon, and I believe 
incapacitated him fiom giving evidence At all events, 
Claveimg and his coadjutors thouglit that it did so,^ foi on 


* Apparently tboj -were rig-lit, for Mr Law, IIa.stiii<fs ■jeuior counsel, 
obicclcd to tbc admission of Nauda Kumar’s c\ idcnce on tbe g^ruund, among 
others, that tbc comictiou for forgery made Kauda Kiini ir lufamons and 
that tbc mfanii evtended back to tbc period of tbe cornmnsion of tbc crime 
r N K 8 
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2Gtli Jane llioy recorded that as Nanda Kumar a evidence 
•mis invalidated if nob entirely impeached by lufl convichon 
inciiury shoold be made if a bill of discovery could not be filed 
againflt the Goveraor-QeneraL Haatinge waa present when 
this nuimte was recorded and merely remarked that it was 
nnneceasaiy for him to give any opinion on the motion This 
minute sufficiently accounts for Olavenng a remark ■which may 
be explained also by the question bemg doublo-barrolled — 
RadhaOhoron bemg referred to in it. It does not appear 
that the latter was ever regarded os on important witness. 
That Clavenng was not disposed to nndervalue the evidence 
of Nonda Kumar is clear from bis remarks of the 8tb May in the 
debate about bis confinement in the jail “ The Judges " ho said 
** probably are ignorant how much a close confinemont maj 
endanger the life of this man which is of so much importonco 
to the public fur proving an accusation which bo has mado 
of Nonalily in the Governor General” 

A pamphlet of Joseph Price enables mo to show lliat, on 
onotlior occasion Clavoring said that Nanda Kumar s rovola 
tioiis were of irainonso importance 
llie circumatoucos were os follows — 

Tlioro was a Mr Bonjoram Lacam in Oalontta whom Cla 
venng and the rest of the majontj patronisetl Some one 
\H>S6ihly Pneo himself wrote to the General that his oncourago- 
moiit of Lacam kept respectable people from his house and 
this was Clavonng's rcplj 

' Sin, — I and my frieud^ Colonel ifonion and Jfr Franck Iiato 
been Kmt into this country to redrets the grleTancc* of the natlrei 
and xut an end to the pocolatlons and extortion* which prcTan 
ThU we cannot do except w« come to know who among the oI I 
a lmlni*lratlon hate been guilty of «nch enormltie* Rajah NaaJa 

Komar who hai hilherlo been tbs Primo BJmKler of thi< country 
wfTcrrd lilm«e!f to j roduce proof |>ositfTO of nomberlrtt extortion*. 

Til *Q I 0 hal alrealy gWen In were of Immcnte importXDce hot 
ll yearn to hand no late that tl a latt ahip of the lea^on ha I teeu 
de latel rd ihoapli not yet gme to »ea. It Wit In rain for n* t> 
tintl any of the ofherr* who acted under th late QoTcrntncnl t 
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2Gth June they recorded that os Nanda Kumar s evidence 
Tras invalidated if not entirolv impeached by hm conviction 
inquiry should be made if a bill of discovery could not be filed 
against the Goveruor-QeneraL Hastings ^aa present Ttben 
this minute iros recorded and merely remarked that it ■u'as 
unnecessary for him to give any opinion on the motion. Tins 
minute sufficiently accounts for Olavenng s remark, which may 
be explained also by the question being double-barrelled — 
Radha Cliaran being referred to m it. It does not oppear 
that the latter was ever regarded os an important witness. 
That Olavenng was not disposed to undervalue the evidence 
of Nanda Kumar is clear from hie remarks of the 8th May in the 
debate about hlfl confinement m the jail "The Judges, be said 
” probably are ignoraut bow ranch a close confinement maj 
endanger the life of this man which is of so much importance 
to Iho public for proving on accusation which bo has made 
of N cnalitj in the Ooveroor-Goneral 
A pamphlet of Joseph Pneo enable* mo to show that, on 
another occasion ClaNoring said that Nanda Kumars rovela 
tions wore of immense importance 
Tlie circumstances were as follows — 

Tlicre was a Btr Bonjamm Lacam in Calcutta whom Clft 
stiing and the rest of Clio luajontj patronised Someone 
IKjssibly Pnee himself wrote to the General that his encourage- 
lucnl of Lacam kept respectable x>ooplo from his house and 
tins was ClaN onng s rcplj 

Bin —I nnd my frlctidf Colonel Blooion ond Jlr Franel*, h»T« 
been icnl Into Uiis conntry to reJrtus tli® griorsnccs of thfl nalire* 
and jot an end to Uio peculoUon* and exlortloni whkh prcTsH 
riiW we cannot do except wo come lo know who, amonp the oil 
aJtniidilralion hare been gniUj of such enormitlci Ilaj*U haal* 

Komar who has hitherto been the Prime llioislcr of this country, 
clT red I imseU lo produce proof posUire of nnmheriess exiorllons 

Tt IB ho lit 1 nlrea ly plrcn In were of Immcnie importance i hut 

111 j came t-> hand late that Ute la i tldp of the season h* 1 been 

dr j atcl rd thoosh n>l yet j,>ne to tea. It wtt in Tftln for lo 
itnil any of ihc ofTiccri whj acted nndcr the laic O^rcrotocaM 
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c\onso5 would lin\o been found (lie impossibility of sending Ictleis 
down in tune to catch the ships would have been quoted In shoit, 
we Jind nothing for it but (o malcc oui diflicultics known to JIi 
Lacam, who boldly undcitook the task, and executed it at the risk 
of his life. After such proof of his attachment and desue to son e 
ns, do you come with a etoiy about lus foiniei friends? Why, 
Sir, those former friends to whom he stands indebted, and to nobody 
else, have, in rei engc for his intrepidity 111 our sen ice, called upon 
liim S'lddcnly for the whole amount of all their bonds, which bonds 
were given for Mr Hancock’s concern of one-thud in the chunam con- 
tract, foi which pool Lacam was obliged to pay Ks 50,000 piemiiim ” 

To undeistand this, it is iiecessaiy to state tliat Lacam 
convey’ed the dispatches on board the Anson when she was 
lying at Ingellee (Hijh) in the beginning of May’’ 1775 
This act, and also, I piesumc, Laenm’s identify’^ing himself with 
the majority, by' standing bail foi Fowke, so cmaged Hastings, 
that he sent his saikar to Lacam on 17th June with the 
peremptoiy message, " Rupiym mangta," I want my' money', 
VIZ , the bonds, all of which the saikai piesented Pooi Lacam 
was in despair, but appaiontly' he got Fiancis and otheis to 
lend him money. 

According to Impey, Lacam was one of the few who lefused 
to sign the addiess of thanks to the Judges, his motives being 
that he alieady had a contract foi lime, and that the gentle- 
men weie lecommendmg him to the Diiectors to be admitted 
high in the list of then seivants So fai, however, from 
Lacam’s benefiting by his independence, Hastmgs took an 
early oppoi tunity to cancel a lease which he had obtained 
for making a new harbour He also had him flung into jail, 
and kept there for over two and twenty months He was 
not released till December 1778, and even then Hastings 
would not give up his claim All the other creditors, among 
whom weieOhambeis, Francis, and Whelei, gave him a release, 
but Hastings would not, and so the other cieditois empowered 
him to confess judgment to the Govemoi -General, and to pay 
the amount out of such effects as w'eie to be sold Tins was 
in October 1780, and lu the Deccmbei following, Lacam and 
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bi8 wife for ^hotn even Pnce has a gootl word went liomo 
■with Fraiioifl in the Fox, Lacam bad a project for making a 
new harbour for Calcutta and got a leaae allowing him to 
levy tolls on boats but the Court of Directors disapproved 
of hi8 pretensions vide their letter of 23rd December 1778 
of which Dr Buflteed has given me an extract. 

Hastings conduct in dissolving the meetings of Council 
has been generally condemned, but feir J Stephen attempts 
to defend it. He of course makes light of such authorities 
ns Burke and Mill but T should have thought he would have 
yielded somewhat to a brother lawyer Mr Sayer who was 
the Company 8 counsel and whom Sir James calls an emi 
nent lawyer Sayers opinion was token on the point and 
while he considered that Hastings procedure wus teolinically 
molntainable he characterised it as follows — The meeting 
of the Council dopcn<l» on the ploasuro of the Governor and 
I think the duration of it must do so too. But it was as 
groat a enmo to diss^dNC tho Council upon base and sinistor 
motives as it would bo to assume tho power of dissolving if 
tie bad it not I believe he (Bhistings) is the first Governor 
that over dissoUod a Council inquiring into his beliaMOur 
when ho was innocent Before bo could summon three 
Councils nnil dissolve them bo bad time fully to consider 
wlmb would bo tho result of such conduct — to convince 
eNcrybo*!} Iwyond a d lubt, of his conscious guilL 

Tlio danger U) Hastings from fsnnda Kumars clmrgcs was 
not onlj m llio weight of tho accusations tlioinschos thcro 
was also tho enc*'uragoment which the} ga\o to other in 
fonnors Isanla Kumar was not the first person to bring 
charges of pcrulatiori but ho was perhaps tlio first who 
ihu'i.llv nttacUcil Ila'ilings Tlio M<d or salt worker* 

hn light clinrgcs of oppn sion in KoNcmhur 1774 which 
nfi “ct hI jK,rhons Ik. 1 mgmg to Hastings houschol I Ilut tho 
nr*t char^ t f I rib rj M-^ms to lin't iKxn hnmght by tho 
|jim of Ikvnlwan wi low of Tnlok Chand SIk K^gnn her 
romjlfvtnts on ^0 h D«'ein»her 177t 1 ut thov were th**n 
»ht^'<*i I s^atn t Mr (Wnlntn |{n tln^s iha ] rjiniinm cauio 
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with his fuend, and tiled, with the help of Baiweil, to pie- 
vent the E.ani fiom coming to Calcutta, as she wished to do, 
111 Older to substantiate hei chaiges Giaham leplied to tlie 
Rani’s petition by a lettei of 6th Januaiy, which was diawn 
up in a veiy lofty style Among othei things, ,he demanded 
that the Rani should give a penalty-bond foi some lakhs of 
iiipees, though suiely hei position as a membei of one of the 
fiist families in Bengal was a sufficient guaiantee Accoid- 
ing to Fiancis, Giaham took a moie effectual way of piotect- 
ing himself, namely, by biibing Sn Elijah Impey He wiites 
“ Clave ling’s lupture with the Chief Justice took place a 
little befoie Giaham’s depaituie foi England, when that man 
Avas accused of seizing the young Rajah of Baidwan and 
cai lying him away a piisonei fiom his mother’s house The 
ehaige was tiue (the taking away the child was not, I 
believe, denied by Giaham), and might have been veiy 
tioublesome to Giaham if he had not taken piopei ineasuies 
to secuie the fiiendship of the Chief Justice Fiom that 
eaily moment I conclude that Impey had taken his line 
against us The views of that pai ty in England, which had 
placed such a man in such an employment, weie now so 
evident, and the success of them so probable, that some of 
the natives, who had heard that Hastings and Impey were 
schoolfellows, have asked me seiiously whether they weie 
not of the same caste ^ ” 

Appaiently Impey had always a hankeiing aftei the flesh- 
pots of Baidwan, foi he aftei waids procuied for his cousin 
Frasei, who was the Sealer of his Couit, a 1 age contiact for 
lepaiiing the embankments m the Baidwan Distiict Fiaiicis 
intimates (Memoiis, II, 122) that the leal contiactoi was 
Impey, and evideutlj^ this was the common notion in Calcutta, 
for we find that Impey was geiieially known theie by the 
sobiiquet of Justice Pulbandi,* oi the Veueiable Pulbandi. 
(See Hacky’s Gazette, possam) The raattei is a digiession, 
but it is such an impoitant illustration of Impey’s chaiac- 
ter, that I must heie give a few details about it Fiasei, 


”■ Pulbnudi, the kceinuy brid{je3 or embaukments la repair 
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then, wne Impeys couhih, being the son of tus mothers 
brother and was a member of hts household in Calcutta. 
Francis calls him a low obscure fellow who had not long 
ago been the mate of a ship a wretch of the lowest order a 
creature and distant relation of Impey and already well 
provided for in the Supreme Court. This is strong language 
but the descnption is substantially borne out by Frasers own 
account of himself in an aflidavit which he mode before 
Justice Hyde on 16tb Angnst 1782. In it he says* — 

“ Blr E Impey, when be was aboot to leave England and 
proceed to Bengal, reqneated ibe deponent, then a chief mate in 
the lemee of the E I Oompanj to relmqniBh his pcrfoits In 
tliat line, and tnut to the interest of the BSid Sir Elijah to 
provide for this deponent in India which this deponent did 
accordingly and this deponent farther says that the said Sir Elijah 
has been very soUcitoos as this deponent believes, to promote the 
interest of this deponent; that as the edoeation of this dsponent 
had not been sneh os qaalided him for the higher and more Incra 
tive oDlces of the Sapreme Court (as the said Sir Elijah has often 
declared to this deponent) the said 8lr Elijah proonred him this 
deponent to be appointod Sealer of the said Coort soon after its 
first ioBlitation * to which office a yearly salary of Rs. 2 000 nreots 
and no more is annexed and that this deponent held no other 
office whatever in the Supreme Ooart till the month of December 
in the year 177C when ho was appointed Examiner in the said 
Coart, to which office a yearly salary of Rs C 000 areots and no 
more Is annexed and that he hath not at any time held nny oUier 
office in the said Court except the oflioes abore>meDtIoncd And 
tins deponent farther says that the profits of the two offices, in 
clndmg fees nod solariot after the oeceuary dednetions for clerks 
and contbgencles, would not if this deponent did not lodge ond 
board gratis in the family of tbe said Sir Elijah be more than 
would he necessary to miintain this deponent in decency and 
wlih common necessaries. 

In tho name nffiilavit Fraser wtys that ho hopotl lo bo made 
Superintendent of Police but llml this apjKjlnttncnt was 

Tht f "^ndOetoWr ITII how th*l PriU'hsrd who wa after 

»»rl Crtk ef ll4 Crown wm it* fir i |««r«oQ sppulnt^l r 
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given to Playdell , that he was then appointed Coioner m 
the latter end of 1778, but as he did not like the office and 
was not sufficiently instructed in law to peifoim the duties, 
he declined the appointment Some time afteiwaids Geoige 
Bogle came into his bedioom and recommended him to make 
pioposals about the ^nls (embankment). The above affidavit, 
as well as a lettei of Impey, of August 1782, weie called 
foith by Fiancis’ lettei to the Select Committee of 3id Apiil 
1779 It seems that Fiancis thought the job really too gioss, 
and theiefoie wiote home about it. He fiist refers to a con- 
tiact given to an unknown man named Wattel, and which, 
accoiding to him, was leally in favoui of Sii John D’Oyley 
and Di Bum He then goes on — 

“ On 13tli Febiuary 1778, the majoiity thought proper to give a 
contract foi repairing thepu^s of the district of Baidwan to a Mi 
Fiaser for the sum of Rs 1,80,000 sicca, whereas m the settlement 
of the district formed by Sir John Clavenng, Col. Monson and 
myself, for the years 1776 and 1777, the Rajah’s officers had engaged 
and were bound to perform the same seivice for the sum of Rs 25,000 
sicca per annum Mi. Fiaser is an inferior officer in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, where, I understand, he is well provided for 
You are to consider and judge of the views and principles which 
have guided the Governor-General and Council in the allotment of 
such a design on terms of such immediate profit to a person so 
ciicumstanced as you will find Mi Fraser to be, if you think fit to 
inc[uire into his situation and connections. By referring to the 
consultations, you will find that I have gone as far in opposing the 
measure as the delicate and personal nature of the question and 
perhaps my own safety would admit of Let me only assuie you 
that it concerns the Company’s service in a very high degree 
Some late resolutions, still more extraordinary and questionable 
than even those taken in the first instance, have brought these con- 
tracts again into view. The sum payable to Mr Fraser out of the 
Company’s treasure is sicca rupees 4,20,000, which, reckoning the 
cuirent rupees at two shillings, is equal to £48,736. Besides that, 
you will observe that in the second contract ]\Ir Fraser is authoriz- 
ed to execute certain additional works which pioperly belong to his 
contract, and to deliver in extra bills for the same upon honour ” 
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Fmflera repl^ to this i8 that he is to deliver his LiUs npon 
oath and not u|K>u honour 1 Francis says, in oondaflion In 
the case of Mr Fraser the object meant to bo provided for is 
Bufhci ntlj apparent and \ery well understood in this place 
Frasei B afiida\it la followed by that of his agent, John 
llavno bnt I think it will hardly be disputed that the con 
tnvet was ajob hrasor was an uneducated man wliohadbcon 
a sail r and T\as fjisted into the Supremo Court by bis 
relativu He knew as little about embankments as about 
law and lind in the nature of tilings no c nnoctlon with 
Lithcr Wlij should the contract bo m lus name •when the 
work if done at all, was done by Bayne nnleas because ho 
was the/<ii* 2 iof Sir Lhj h? It is no wonder tliat we find 
m llioky B QaseUt satirical vereos beginning — 

Pulbtmll one* la • liljh fit of crowing " 

“ EKClaimed tbof to Arthib«ld Scaler lie knowing ** 

The same journal publishes on ironical letter signed Philon 
thropuB, descnbing a noble oct of generosity on the part of 
Arclubald Sealer who Is called one of the bordy sons of the 
north who has been for these forty years the sport of Daino 
bortuuo and has combated with advorsitj in almost every 
quarter of the globe but who at length by tho adventitious 
appomtraoht of a fnend to ou oflico «f importance and trust 
has boon transported to tho onco flourishing capital of Bengal 
from which period the down t f his successes began lie has 
lately vutde a scttlemnit of one lac of mpis on Pulbamh s 
chtldren*"* \ctbirJ Sto\ho« tells us that impey was like 
inanj English Judges I 

Tlio inquiry into tho Ilani of Banlwans charges was 
resume 1 m ifarch nud one of her Utters ii dated lOlh ilaicli 
1 one day lieforo Manila Kumar brought his chnrgi 
Ihrju Ki'hor thoUaiiis diwati wan taken beforo tlic Board 
i n tin 14lh Jlareli on I coiii| ell I to a Imlt arcoimti m whlrh 

V U { liml 1 III o VI c l>l ffi o t tb« tth r taj wbalwa the l<^t 
i- t r a lofovti *mrl jta nt »i w 1 J p 7 

I 1/ >1*tI n <J!f* Hip) 1| j orwlf nt 

o I U I;' I L “ (II Ij t lift I il, IJ I ) 
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a la 1^0 nuinl>M of Uiibc'' ueie ‘'Ct. loidi 11c athniLLcd jinpcis 
show 111 !:; a mlt. of R'' 5,000 to Kanta Bahn, anil of R^ 500 to 
his “mate.” Kista Clmian Chatiniii, hut dcnicil E\- D, in 
winch Rs 15 000 wcic “-et (low n ns paid to Hastings Davaiain 
Bml, howcsoi, a soivant of the Rai, deposed tliat Ek D w'as 
in his handw iiting, and that Bn )u Kishoi Imd diioctod him 
to wuto it N.uida ICninai may not have instigated tlicso 
ehai'O's, but he was the cnenu of Gialiam and he had foimci- 
Iv been in chaigo of the Banlwaii Distiict (Ills connection 
with Bald wan is sliowm by the fact, that at tlic foigeiy tiial 
Sadaiaddin statcl that when ho was munshi to Mi Gialiam 
at Baulwau, he fioquenth had occasion to see N.inda Kiiinai’s 
seal, and that it was fioin tins tliat he was able to iccognme 
It on the icceipt, Ek F) Mi Gleig takes the mcw' that the 
Ram was encouiagcd by Nanda Kuinai ’s success to attack 
Hastings, for he says, it w’as not till the success of Nanda 
Kumai’s doMCOs spicad abioad that she ojicidy took the 
lichl against the Govcinoi-Gcncial On 17th ilaich, the 
niaioiity, in spite ol Hastings’ opposition, icw^aidcd the Ram 
l)y giving h 01 and hci sou hhilals^’ That Hastings saw a 
‘^toiin gathciiug against him fiom all quni teis, aijpeais flora 
a Icttei of 25th Maich, m which ho saj^s “The tuniipct has 
been sounded, and the whole host of informeis ivill soon 
ciowd to Calcutta with then compl.iints and leadj'- depositions 
Nanda Kumai liolds his daibai m complete state, sends foi 
zamindais and their vakils, coaxing and thieatennig them foi 
complaints, which no doubt ho will get in abundance, besides 
what he foi ges himself "f The pi ognostic was light, foi on 
30th Maich, a new chaige was biought befoie the Boaid by one 
Zam-al-’abdin (the oinaraent of the sei wants of God) accusing 
Hastings of appiopriatmg two-thuds of the salaij?- of the 
Faujdai of Hugh. In one sense, this was a moie serious 
cliaige than the otheis, for the money was the Company’s, and 


* The compliment to the Ram consisted of a pair of fine white shawls and 
an elephant 

f Macaulay was probably thinking of this when he wiote the parngiaph 
beginning — ‘ The natives soon found this out.” 
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not merely that of ilani Begom or other nativoB The charge 
was apparently true but true or false the majority acted on 
it and dismissed the faujdar On this occasion, too Hastings 
dissolved the CounciL The faujdor m humble imitation of 
Hastings and Kanta Babo tried to evade appearing before 
the Board and when at last he did so refused to bo sworn 
Ho however did not escape so easily as lua exemplars 
Sir J Stephen says that Nonda Kumar was not concerned 
with this matter at least ostensibly but Barwells letters 
which he has published show that Nanda Komar was believed 
by Borwell to be very much concerned in the matter indeed 
He says that Zain al abdm was Nanda Kumars instrument, 
and that when the fapjdar was dismissed Mirxa Mehndi who 
had been Nonda Katoors servant on Rs. 20 per month was 
at the recommendation of the latter appointed to the vacant 
post on a salary of Its 3 000 per month * It was dearly 
necessary that Hastings should do something to stop the 
torrout of nccusations and as he considered Nanda Kumar 
the pnmo mover in them bo naturally dealt first with him 
It was only by striking terror that ho could avert doatruc- 
tion.f Mahomed Rexo, Siam Begam and oven the arotolied 


Bftnrelt omlti to ra«ntiott UiAt tbli nn bat the hAlf of what Kfako 
JkhaQ HmUds* al*o ipotn of Miru )I«bD U oj a oreatara of VaaJa 
Kaouur (letUr of ‘XIUi Maj 177^) oad he taraed him oat aad rmtarod Kbao 
Jahon tooa u lIooMa • d«ath faro him a oajorlt/ (ProoeodiDi,'* 
I\oT«rabor IT 0 ) 

Nellhor Quut Jihaa or TTartlafs ortr trioJ to clear thomrolroi of the 
ch^rfM broa^ht ajainit theca. Tboobarper were rerj eipttrM »cnl were 
■opportM bj Khaa Jahoa 1 own l«itor«. Xala al abdln wu a voU haown 
caan for be hod boon farmer of Tamlak. 

f \Vh a the raijority taxol IlaiUBfr with barlaf tohen op th c^n pi 
ra^ eharfo la orJor to Jefen J himietf afoU t Sao la Kunar acco »tl b« 
lla tloce almlttr'l the allegation aol war rerj ontrj with the mrj riir 
f w ohJecUD* to hi* la'^ct. On ISlh May he writ'^— *• lly o^lrcrsa 1*^ bar# 
mt in a •Uuatioo p>v^UarIy Jjl3 nit u I tl Uoat Tb y b^ra nt !• 
m (be ball of nae^r Id; p*r>^oU<)n for th e Mrea n otb pa t, an I b t 
t!»l ilowD tb« faott of (ofona r« from er ry qaarU-r of lU- y 1 

acki t m ^ t when I hart ro 1 w ttrr<) to Lrloy ja (1 ra n b 
»lllt ar<m plrwy V rata ray f^rlno ani bl t ny b a W-r «l(b f ry J 
Oil IIW a a*caviil a (L* «a*» chary I t t Ctrl op n c. hj ibr fra 



Jfa^diirj^ <i)ul Ka)nh( Knmftr 
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KniivUad^iii \\oto loinini^ in (he ei;\ , nnd (hcic \\ns no foic- 
''Ocing the otul But a le^ouire \\as nl liaud I'licic ^^as 
(lie faithful ho^oin of Sn ICIijAh Iinpe}’, and thcic wcic the 
thundcis of the Bupicnic Couil 'J'hi.s ^liango engine fioni 
o\ei tlic 8ca lOseinhlod in its eflocK the nitillci^' invented b}'’ 
(he icbel angels ninl enabled Hastings to scatter and con- 
found the Genci d, the Colonel, and the Wai-oflice Cleik, as 
well as the chattel mg Bengalis ^\]lO inustcicd round their 
standard 

Gianting that the taking one and-a-half lakhs fiom I^Iani 
Begaui could bo defended oi cveused, it is cleai that the Mciu- 
bers of Council vcic not disposed to consider it as lustifiable 
The}' were prepared to nialcc Hast mgs refund , indeed, called 


llcmcn of the innjoriLv, nltliongh in nil tlicir most Molcnt attacks upon rao 
they Invc imdo profc«siouH of the deepest concern for the honour of tho 
Govcrnor-Gcncr il , nud tho prosecution of Itnjn Nnnda Kumar and others 
for a conspiracy is rcprcscnt-cd bj them ns Lniiiig a tendency, ■which in this 
connection can onl} mean a design or iiitcution to prcient or deter him 
from persisting in making good those discoiorics which ho Las laid boforo 
tbc Board This is the aery aaantoiiness of oppression It is like putting 
a man on tbo rack, and exclaiming uitb bim for struggling witb hia tor- 
mentors ” 

Sir James Stephen remarks “ The prosecntion of Nuncomar for conspi- 
racy was regarded by the Council, and was afterwards represented by Burke 
and Elliot, ns a countor-stroko to Nuncomnr’s attack upon bim, and no doubt 
it was 60 , but why, with Kamal’s evidence before him, Hostings was not to 
take the matter into Court, I cannot understand He had no other legiti- 
mate mode of self-defence, and this was perfectly legitimate ” Neither 
Hastings nor Sir J S has explained how the prosecntion of Nnnda Kumar 
for conspiring in Apiil to get up (acousntions against men in 

power) could clear Hastings’ character of the charges brought in Jfaich 
Is it true that Hastings had no other legitimate mode of defence ? Could 
he not have denied that he had taken the bribes 1 and could he not have 
prosecuted Nanda Kumar for libel ? 

Hastings practised throughout his career, and with eminent success, what 
Burke called “the poor Indian stratagem” of bringing ooontei charges 
(2}aUa~7iahs7t; as the Bengalis call them) 

He met Fowke by accusing him of conspuacy, he met Nanda Kumai by 
nconsmg him of forgery, and he endeavoured to turn the tables on the 
managers by mo'ving for a vote of censure on Burke No wonder that 
Francis said that Hastings was in reality a native, and that he described the 
impeachment by saying, I was tried, and Hastings was acquitted 



CHAPTER VH 

HASTINGS RESIGNATION 

0\ 27tK Marcli l77o Hastmga wrote letters to Graham ami 
ilacleane (Qleig I 621) which show how tomfled he had 
hecoma He informed them that he hod formed a rewilution 
to leave India and return to England by the first ship of the 
next Boason if the earlicet advices from England contamod a 
disapprobation of the treaty of Benares or of the Rohllla war 
and marked an evident disinclination towards him. In that 
case he says I can have noUiing to hope and shall consider 
inj'sclf at Uborty to quit this hateful scono before m) enemies 
gain their complete triumph over mo If on the contrary 
m} condnet is commended and I read m the general letters 
clear symptoms of a proper disposition towards mo I will 
woit the issue of my appeals."* 

Sir James Stephen uses this letter as on argument to prove 
that Hastings had nothing to do with the jiro^ecution of 
Tsanla Kumar Ho sajs, a man was hanllj likely to plan 
a judicial murder in order to avoid tlio posiiblo low of an 
ofllc which ho hal autlionsod his agent to resign upon a 
cuitingencj unconnected with the persons to be inunlorixl 
Tins IS hanllj fair fir Hastings meaning cloarlj was that 
matters were going so much ngamst him that unless lie got 

The Brptals her* to ar* llii>M rai')« b/ Uot;i to tbs CooH 

of nirpcior# Wh«o tbs qoarfel bHwe a Ifs^llof an l tho lasJorU/ ba I 
tfvrb la Umss bilb pirtlc aftfolto app^tltitl D ro-tor*. II» ‘•"f* 
l Uc of thi lo fats U t r^iiarri* so 1 pp<^k of msklar » ► l«ns 
(C B nUBtlw of Sib D*e^mb»rlJ i) Oa IhU o^» loa H r» H ilr*» 
op B nilaol wblfb I Ihlak fiUj <11 of mn/ oUdm b« raljbl bsT* b» 1 
X- Ixcofi 11 r^l a mta of aWUtj P*>**lbl3r U wa to tbl that Tiaa'i 
fff^TTrl «bta to tbit D rwcllj aljN ral^bi b> c*^*!*’! bl» 

niaat 



‘'Uppol !il> >ul, the olhoi ami roiinoj inatleis, ho would liave 
nothing to hope, ll h lekod up ahoiit the' foniioi inaltcis, ? c, 
the lionly ol Douaios, fcc., he would hold ou and await the issue 
of his appoiK n".iinst(ho ina]oii(y This is cleai enough fioin 
lu> leltoi of the s'liuo dale to Loid Noith. In this lie says, 
“ agents, chosen fioin the b iscst of the people — and none but 
the basest would have iiudei taken such an ollicc — lia\e been 
OKoitod to bung accusations against me, of iccci\ing pic- 
sents in the coiiisc of 1113* fonnci go\ einmont These accusa- 
tions, tine 01 false, ha\e no 1 elation to the nicasiiies ■which 
aic the giound and suhjcct of oiu oiiginal dideicnces , but 
1113* opponents undouhlodl> cKpect, that if thc3’’ can succeed 
to low Cl m3'' piivatc chaiactci m the opinion of the woild, 
the lecti tilde and pioimet3' of 1113’ public conduct wall he 
o\erlookcd, and that then ciedit will use in piopoition as 
mine IS debased ” {Gleig, T, 518 ) A similai vicw^ is taken 
in the lettci of 25 th Maich 1775 , to Giaham and Maclcaiie 
(Glcig, I, 513 ) Theic Hastings speaks of the new mode of 
attack which his advcisaiies have taken up, and sa3’s that 
the object cleai 13* IS to divcit attention fioin his opponents’ 
lecent conduct, and to fix it on events which long ago leceiv- 
cd complete appioval, aud of which the meinoiy is now 
almost obliteiatcd (i c, the affaiis of Mam Begam and Guiu 
Das m 1772 ) It is then cleat that Hastings affected to tieat 
the question of the leceipt of piesents as a matter of pri- 
vate conduct only, and was appiehensive of the bad effects 
the disclosuies would have on Ins ciedit as a public man 
It may be lemembcied that •when a genuinely private 
matter occuued, namel}’", the intuguc of Fiaucis with Mis 
Gland, Hastings and Bar well used it as a means of disci edit- 
ing Francis, and weie mean enough, as the latter lemaiks, to 
send “that business” home to the Couit But Sir James 
Stephen has made a mote seuous eiioi than the one just 
noticed, foi he has taken Hastings’ letter of 27 tli Maich to be 
the authoiity on which Macleane tendered Hastings’ resigna- 
tion No doubt he lias been led into this by Gleig, but it is 
still an extraoidmaiy mistake If lie had lead the Icttei with 


CHAPTER Vn 

nASTlNOS BESIONATIO^ 

Os STtli HarcK lT7o HasUngR \TTot8 letters to Qrab&m 
ilacleane (Qleig I 521) \ 7 ht 0 h show how terrified he had 
become. He informed thorn that he had formed a resolution 
to leave India and retam to England by the first ship of the 
next season if the carhost advices from England contained a 
disapprobation of the treaty of Benares or of the Rohilla war 
and marked an evident disinclination towards him. In that 
case ho aays I can have nothing to hope and shall consider 
myself at liberty to quit this hateful scene before m> enemies 
gain their complete triumph over me If on tho contrarj 
Tn} condnet is commended and I rood m tho goiioml letters 
clear symptoms of a proper disposition towards me I 
unit tlio i&sao of my appeals”* 

Sir James Stephen uses this letter as an argument to prove 
that Hastiugs had nothing to do with llio ]>ro«ecuth>n of 
Jsanda Kumar Ho Ba>e, a man was hardly likely to plan 
a judicial murder in order to avoid tho jiosiible loss of an 
ndic which ho ha I aathonr-id his agent to resign u\»on a 
cmtingcncy unconnected with tho persons to Iw murdered” 
riusishardlj fair for Hastings meaning cloarlj was that 
limiters were going so much against him that unles-s ho got 

b rt referw^l to Uio<« mvU bj tlosn to th* Ojnrt 
of D rwtor* When tho fiasrrel between Ha ilnj anllh majority ha*! 
Tfirh lacUmat bvh parti* »*rfolto opp^altitbo Dlr«lof». Hall i 
tUW cf thl M hi U I ro»in»T<“ kb 1 epeah* of makinr * app^t 

(r.^*nU lion of ^ih Dec mb^r IT I ) On thl* orca 1 a Haro’*!! 
npar\lont wbl H 1 think foUy «ll of my cUIcn ho mlfbl hav ha I 
lt4r''l»maQ of kHIlty Pim Ibly U wm tn thl that Trao I 
I frrrr l «h B he lalJ that Dar veil atylo ml^hl bi calhec*! (r\>et hi* 
mlBb jr 
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‘'iipp'ii k'<l jilxmL (lieothei niul foiinei ninltojs, he would liavc 
nothin*^ to hope II l).u ked upahout tlic foimci matter, i e, 
the tioat} of Benaios, fcc , he would hohl on and await the issue 
of his appeals n^unstlho inaioiHy This is cleat enoui^h fioin 
hi'' lettei of (he same dale to Loid Noith. In this he says, 
“agent'', chosen from (ho h tsesl of the jieople — and none but 
the basest w ould ha\c undei taken such an otlicc — have been 
escited to bung acciuations against me, of icceuing pie- 
sents in the couisc of m 3 ' foinici go\cuimont These accusa- 
tions, line 01 false, have no iclation to the ineasiiics 'which 
aic the giound and suh|ect of our 01 iginal ditleionces , but 
my opponents undoubtedly expect, that if they can succeed 
to lowci 111 }'' piivate chaiactci in the opinion ot the w'oild, 
the icctitudo and piopiiely of 1113 ’ public conduct wnll be 
o\eilookod, and that then cicdit wnll lisc in piopoition as 
mine IS debased ” (Gloig, T, >18) A siinilai view is taken 
in the Icttei of 21th Match 1775, to Giahain and Maclcaue 
(Gleig, I, 513 ) There Hastings speaks of the new mode of 
attack which his advcisaiies have taken up, and says that 
the object deal I 3 ' IS to divcit attention fiom his opponents’ 
icccnt conduct, and to fix it on events wdiich long ago leceiv- 
cd complete appioval, and of wdiich the nicmoi 3 ’’ is now 
almost obhteiated (i c, the aflaiis of Mam Begam and Gum 
Das in 1772) It is then clcai that Hastings aflected to tieat 
the question of the lecoipb of piesents as a mattei of pii- 
vate conduct oul 3 ’', and was appicheiisive of the bad effects 
the disclosuics would have on his ciedit as a public man, 
It may be lemembcied that when a genuinely piivate 
mattei occui led, namely, the intiiguc of Fiancis wutli Mis, 
Gland, Hastings and Baiwcll used it as a means of disci edit- 
ing Fiancis, and weic mean enough, as the lattei lemaiks, to 
send "that business” home to the Couit But Sii James 
Stephen has made a moie scuous ciioi than the one just 
noticed, foi he has taken Hasting-,’ Icttei of 27th Maich to be 
the authoiity on which Macicanc tendeied Hastings’ losigna- 
tion No doubt he has been led into this by Glcig, but it is 
still an cxtiaoidiiiaiy mistake If lie had lead the Icttei with 
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Eastinga Resignation 


tioD, I midentood from Mr Mftdeime that it was not intended that 
Mr Hastings should bo obbged to quit the Gorernment unmediatolj 
on the receipt of the odrioos from the Court of Directors, but onlj 
that he ihould do it m time to return to Euglond bj one of the 
shipi of the season and it has been mentioned to me In letters 
from Bengal, that although Mr Hostings disapprored of the 
resignation it was reoUj bis intention to hare abided b/ it till 
General ClaTering^s attempt to dispossess him bj* riolonoe, end the 
subsequent occurrences induced him to pursue a did'erent conduoL^ 

In connectaon tTitli this sabject it may be noted that 
Hostings in hifi letter of Cth January 1781 to the Court, 
informing them that he had appointed Major Scott os his 
pnvate agent, says that he had particularly provided that he 
would never suffer any person whatever to perform any act 
in hiB name that might be construed to imply a resignation of 
his atatbority "I protest, ho says "against tho exercise 
of BO dangerous a power from its having boon assumed upon 
a former occasion, without being warranted by my consent 
or by any previous instruction that could bear the most distant 
tendency to such o measure. 

Macleono showed two papers to three of the Directors 
hut the letter of 27th March can banlly have been one of 
thorn for it contains nothing which could not havo boon 
shown to the whole Court Besides it appears tlmt tho 
papers which Maclcano showed wore jvxpors written in 
January just before his leaving for Elngland Hastings 
letter to Sjkes (Olclg II 15^) in which ho professes to 
endeavour to recollect wlint his instructions to Graham and 
Maclcano were and gives his own and Banvclle impression 
of their substance is of it^lf enough to dcmnnslmto that llio 
letter of 27th Mareh is not ono of tho resignation papers 

Sir James Stephen Is Inoecurato in saj nig that tho letter of 
27Ui ilarch was wntten to Hastings agents In I ngland. At 
tho limo It was wntten Qraliara nn 1 Maelcano were on tho 
hl(,h sea.' having left Calcutta only alwut two months* His 

* weol hota« {• th« I> It as I lo P bnia j I If bt-l 

en forth r IhkQ L«riar UrriM there for Id ro^tn* frua Ul« 

tlhrr j-tlaclr*! ih* ct ^rcct. 
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Hastings’ Resignation 

object in ■wu ting was to toll tbem that be would not wait for 
the lesult of then negotiations They had been told vei bally, 
and also by papeis of insti actions, to tcndei his lesignatiou if 
ceitain conditnnis weie not complied with, but now he told them, 
m supeisession of, oi in continuation of, the foimei instruc- 
tions, that he would quit India by the fiist ship of the next 
season, that is, in the cold weather of 1775-76 He evidently 
contemplated staiting before he could heai fiom them, for he 
wiites that he will contrive to stop at the Cape foi intelligence 
The date of Hacleane and Giaham’s departuie for England is 
given witli sufficient accuiacy by Fiancis in a lettei to Lord 
Clive,* of 12th Jauuaij’’ 1775, in which he says “ Madeane 
goes home by this mail along with the Hon Mr Stewait.” 
He adds, “ They aie both commissioned, as I veiily believe, to 
suppoit Ml Hastings, and do us all the mischief they can 
Hastings will assuiedly stand his giound till the i etui n of the 
letteis, not fiom anycomfoithe enjoys in his office, or any 
leal desiie to contmue in it, but he is afraid of a shot in his 
real, and due necessity makes him face about He has no 
possible hope of saving liis head but by suppiessing those 
discoveries nffiich would be immediately made if he were to 
keep (leave ?) his giound ” No doubt it was Hastings’ inten- 
tion to await tlie return of the letters, and the fact that on 
27th Maich he changed his mind and lesolved to quit India 
at once, shows how much he had been affected by the dis- 
coveries of Nauda Kumai Still more conclusive, peihaps, 
13 the fact, that when Nanda Kumai was sent to jail for foi- 
gery, and “ in a fair way to be hanged,” as Hastings put it, 
heietiacted the lesolution of 27th Maich and lesolved to see 
the issue of his appeal, in other woids, to wait for the letuin 
of letters Gould anything be more mdicative of the connec- 
tion between Hastmgs and the foigeiy prosecution than these 
two letters, one dated 27th Maich and the other ISth May 
1775 ? The last lettei gives, incidentally, anothei pi oof of 
the connection between Hastmgs and the piosecution He 

* Francis of course did not know that Clive had committed suicide in 
November 1774. 




182 ffastinga RMigncUton 

tells hiB friends that after Nanda Karaare commitment Ram 
Krishna, the adopted son of Rani Bhowoni sent an emissary 
to Kanta, entreating Hastinga forgiveness and offering to 
reveal the arts which had been practised on him by Nanda 
Kumar to compel him to put hia seal to the petition. Hero 
then was another informer ready to recant like Knmdladdin 
03 soon as he saw the danger of attacking the Governor hut 
he was either too late or he was foint-boarted for the General 
(ClavQnng)sentforhim andtooLasecondpetitionfromhim and 
now ” says Hastings “ he is tied down to the party for ever ” 
Lauglilm Hacleane was a remarkable man in his way and 
menta some descnptioa Ho was an Indian officer and seems 
to have token part in the campaign of 1764 (Broomes Bon 
gal Army 450 ) Then ho wont homo and must have acquired 
some reputation os a pamphlotoor for ho Is S4t]i on tho list 
of the 42 persons who have been alleged to bo Jumos,* Ho 
returned to India not long after Hastings being sent as 
Francis puts it, by Sif Qoorgo Colebrooko from tho cabals of 
tho India House and tho rum of Change Alloy to control tho 
accounts of the army m Indio. In plain words ho was raado 
Commissary General Then according to Francis Hastings 
wonted an agent in England and ho did not think tliat 
Qraliam and Lawrcll should go homo without tho assistanco 
of some person who understood tho political geography of 
England. So ITaclcano wmi induced to rcsjgn’t’ Idi place and 

* no probsblj 01 r^l Uilo dUUnctlon to hli hATinj; nrrl'-U on a nevipopor 
with Wlllcf nearrlTedlD rDirUed an and (h« 

Nawab of Areot a a^nt In Jolj I 0 aad oti tb Norembor followior bo 
fOTO a Tory cnrlooi aocoaot to tho Dlro tor^ of how ho boouna tho Nawab » 
KfCBt n« mentlooo la tho I ttor (Appoaliz 10 to tb« Dtb Rrport) that 
Iho Nawab allowfd bim yrart 

f Id tho coo altatl'mo aboot bfo rc«l 7 aa loa tbore lo an rplfraxa wbl h 
worthy of Jaolai. It • mi tha wh a 3Ivl<Mno throw ap hi* 
apI^jlnltB nt of Comml ary Oea ra1 Clarerln ai Crtuman lor la Chlrf 
wznUd him to rroilrr aocoant*. Jlacl aoe wa dr vlfolly In Hrnant an 1 
cvTnplalnrxl that iLo tn j r ty waau^l to I n a ^ if rrj a-^lo t hlrt 
Tb majority di-nlM that tL y hal a h aa lalrntloa an I la alio loa I- 
tSo roq ch rwt r of Ih complaint * ti^rT llhatih / dll not kn w 

i ow to rrply t7 It f r “ fal** arcataret may b« r fnlcJ, Lai a IvuJ waot of 
rravaiiOBia « ral> « ' 
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JJasdng'-' J^c^lgnailon 

once iiioic moot bcpgaiy niul 1ns crcdiiois in Lcadcnlmll Stiecfc 
He canic out to India again, and icsinned Ins employment 
with the N!n\ab of Aicot lie was cvcntaally diowncd in 
the Swalhiu on Ins way back fiom l^ladias to Euiopo, 
Piobably tins nas foitunato foi Hastings, for it picvented 
the woild fioni c\ci heaiing Macicane’s account of the icsm- 
nation alfan It was undci Haclcanc that Elliot acqiincd 
Ins talents for intiiguc, and Macintosh seems to have been a 
pujnl in the same school 

I think that thcic can be no doubt that Hastings' leal 
leason foi lefusing to icsigii was Monson’s death m Septem- 
bei 1776 This gave him a majoiit}^ for he had a casting- 
vote Anothci icasoii was the honoiu confeiied on Clavciing 
b}’" appointing him to the Oidci of the Bath Macleane and 
Stowait looked upon tins as a bicacli of the compiomise 
uiidei which they had tendcied the lesignation, and wiote to 
Hastings that ho ought not to icsigii. Then lotteis were 
despatched fioin Poitsmouth, and appaiently befoie the 
Rippon (in those daj^s spelt thus) sailed, so that Hastings 
would get them at the same time with the Diiectois’ accept- 
ance of his lesignatiou It would theiofoie appear that his 
agents would have appioved of his conduct in lefusiug to 
give up the government to Claveiing, though it is not likely 
that they would have agieed to his denying then poweis 

Mean while the tender of the lesignation had been of gieat 
seivice to Hastings, and was anothei instance of the marvel- 
lous luck which attended him thioughout life •f It silenced his 
enemies, and gave him an easy and honouiable letieat “ But 
for this, Loid Noith," as Stewait wiote (Gleig, 11, 92), “ would 

* Hastings has been blamed by bobb fiiends and foes for oboosing such 
a fool as Major Scobt for bis agent Perhaps he took the best man ho 
could get , capable men -with characters to lose would be shy of acting for 
a prinoipal who might at any time thiow them over It appears from an 
allusion by Gleig that there was eventually a rupture between Hastings 
and Scott 

f It should, perhaps, rather be set down as an instance of Hastings’ un- 
sorupulous adroitness He was ceitainly a wary -wise Ulysses and (to use 
an epithet of Carlyle) the shiftiest of men The following bonmot occurs 
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Jdasttnga Icesignaiion 


Lave praised your abflitaea and moved the House to prosecute 
you upon the evidence of Kanda Kumar and Lord ilansfield 
would have cned up your code of laws, and mustered all hla 
forces aa he actually did to go down to the India House to 
vote against yom No doubt, after the danger was passed 
Hastings could write ironically about Stewart and Uocleanos 
congratulations and say ** I am congratulated on the happy 
1 sue of the negotiation in the preservation of my honour and 
my fame and on the complete victory which I have obtained. 
But the danger was a very real one while it lasted * As 
hlacleane wrote on 26th June 1770 My last letter dated 
25th March and the few Imes I got forward in April, would 
inform you of the very hostile intentions of administration 
towards vou and of the critical state of your affairs hora 
But when I wrote those letters I hod no idea of the very 
great lengths it was detanmned to proceed for j^sur removal." 
Then ho goes on to say that the most ii^junous calumnies 
woro induatnously propagated ogamst Hastings and that In 
May 1770 It was determined to bnng forward again the 
motion that had boon before negatived by tlio Court of 
Directors for addressing the Crown to remove Messrs Host 
logs and Barwell from thoir respective stations m Bengal. 

Lord North as an old placoman foresaw that ifonson s 
death might affect Hastings willingness to resign and spoko 
to ilaclcauo on the subject. Maclcano replied My Lord 
Mr Hastings is a man of tho stnetest honour and ono of tlio 
wannest friends of tho Kings Oovcrnioont if jour Lordship 


la ntclcy » (7autlf ” A coartl*^ beiop la comjnoj* the other eTeolnff w«' 
d IreJ to fire hi to» t. opon which be ftre tho nre«t >1 jal (Fla Uof*)! 
bat not It co roon'I ho mIcM wber* ht itock i opoo which a t utl** 

Daa lot 1/ BrrlTi«l fro’s the raofa II oa I who r» aoxt him, drinUec off 
hi Tory coMl/ replied, ** At Bothlof bj O— d." 

Tho dsDr«r« OTrrtrJ by Iht rctlfaHlon wrro tha there ihentl br 
a fall la'^alry laio Ita liac condo "al that If L ha-l br^o rrmotr’l a 

wa j* b« c<} il 1 bM bar* W n r^torr’l wllbnt th« TO' of Ihrr* 

fonrtJ of th rHr«*tarT whercM if L* bad rtrlxav) m bare majority wjolJ 
baT« l«-Ta aaS Wot 
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ITa^f'i nff},' JiMfjnaiion 

will honour nio wiHi the confideniml coinmunication of 3’oiu’ 
wislio'^, I will pledge myself to 3'ou that, bailing unfoicseon 
accident'^, join desuo shall bo conve^'od to j\1i Uastings m 
tin CO mouths, and that ho will checi fully complj’’ wnth 16 ” 
I suppose Haclcanc w^as intending to send a letter ovciland, 
Pcihaps Loid Noith, wdicn ho heaid those assuiances of the 
old latiiguci, may have wished, like P.iscars fueiid, that he 
had some oue wdio w’^ould vouch foi !Maclcanc’s being of the 
stiictest honoui ' 


* jronson was ill for about two niontliB, and as Ins death seemed probable, 
Hastings speculated on it, as bo bad done in tbo case of Nanda Kumar 
(Glcig, II, 112) His words arc “Having bad some time afforded me, by 
tbc strong probability wbicb tlicre was of Colonel Mouson’s death for some 
time before it came to pass, to deliberate on tbc consequences of it, I have 
already draw n tbc line of raj' conduct, with tbo concurrent opinion and 
ndviccof Mr Barn ell and Sir I) Impey, and have Avritton to Lord North 
to inform him of it " 


CHAPTER Vin 
HABTlNOa CONFESSION 

It will now be convenient to consider whether Hosting over 
made any admission of ha\nng employed Impey to hang Nanda 
Kamar 

In 1779 or 1780 Hostings wrote to hia friend Lawronco 
Kuhvan describing Sir E. Irapoy os a man to whose support 
he was at one time indebted for the safety of his fortune 
honour and reputation.* The question is to what do those 
words refer! 

I^rd ilocaulay hold tliat they could refer only to the case 
of Nanda Kumar and that they must moan that Impey hanged 
Nanda Kumar m order to support Hastings 

Earl Stanhope Sir John kn^e nnd Sir J Stephen hold 
that they refer to tlio dispute between Clavoring and Hastings 
about the resignation 

In my liumble opinion Macaulay is right and tins for tho 
following reasons — 

(1) There is some rescmblnnco between tho words of Hast- 
ings letter and those used bj him on £Dlh April 1773 to dcs 
cnbo the plots of knnda Kumar and otlicra IIo wrote of tJic^o 
ns most base and infamous artifices to ruin his chametor and 
fortune Still more Hiniilar are tho words quoted nboro (p 122 
nolo) where ho speaks of a conspimcj to ruin in> fortune 
and blast my character willi forged and libellous aecu ations'’f 

OlH; doc 4 dftte of tbi Itcr Ittni/Larvtva wiitta 

la I 9 for OD Juinary fih 1 s Imj-jr wa* “ l><»r HJr — iBytl oM frirtJ, 
t III cl BMM-t r wnal I b* tla to*l If tho Ikio f r Ih 7 ■£Tfrt<’I 

hi* InUcfltj la I 3 1 . 0*^1 m •ImlUr |hrmo to >lr lip « a 
I f riUr to afL rt*»j In H int rllj “Jlr uubi aal / itau «vaU 
W ul (01 if ttl I ) 
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(2) Impey took a muck moie prominent pait in the sup- 
poib of Hastings in 1775 than he did in 1777 In 1775 he 
took up the complaint of Kamdladdin on a private message 
fiom Hastings, and he took the piincipal paib in the trial for 
forgeiy It is misleading to say that he was then only one of 
foui Judges As Chief Justice he had a casting voice, ^ and if 
he had chosen to agiee with Chamheis, Nanda Kumai would not 
have been tiied undei the Statute of George II, and he would 
have been lespited aftei conviction I know that this latter 
point has been doubted, hut we have it on the testimony of 
Captain Piice, who was on the giand jury, and who seems to 
have been piesent thioughout the tiial He says, “ Sir Eoheit 
Chambers, one of the Judges, did move his hiethien to post- 
pone the execution until His Majesty’s pleasuie should be 
known” He goes on to say that Sii Robeit withdiew his 
motion on account of Radha Chaian Mitia’s case and of its 
having been shewn to him that Nanda Kumai ’s name head- 
ed the petition in that case The lattei pait of this statement 
IS incorrect, but it is likely enough that the case was referred 
to Piico adds that he is soiiy that Chambeis withdrew his 
motion, although he does not think that it would have made 
any change m the opmion oi conduct of the majority -|- It 


* On one important occasion, Impey made use of Ins casting voice Tins 
Tvas wlien the Company’s advocate applied for a rule to prevent revenue 
debtors from eluding the authority of Government, by bringing collusive 
suits in the Supreme Court This rule could not be granted, says Hastings, 
•without a -virtual acknowledgment of the right of the Company to imprison 
their diwani debtors in the town of Calcutta This question was raised in 
Eamaladdin’s case At that time, Hastings had reason for supporting 
Kamdl, and therefore did not side with the majority In November 1776, 
he was of a different opinion Impey and Chambers were in favor of the 
rule, and it was therefore granted by virtue of his casting vote, in spite of 
the protests of Lemaistre and Hyde, who drew up twelve articles of objec- 
tions to it (Gleig, II, 117 ) 

f Price also refers to the subject jn his observations on Macintosh’s 
Travels, when ho says, p 81, “ Sir Robert Chambers did wish to have 
the man tried on some other statute, and he also wanted to refer the matter 
to the King in Council after he had joined in the condemnation of the Rajah 
on as full a conviction of his guilt as auj man in Court felt,” 
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was Impey who presided as Chief Joshce at the trial , it was 
he who charged the jnry and luxording to Bni (one of Nanda 
KnmarB counsel) he spoke as if he was supreme, for he said 
that if Kiata Jibau had not prevaricated after the evidence 
was closed he would have directed the jury to find Nanda 
Kumar not gudty It was Impey who was publicly thanked 
by the grand jury and the merchants for his conduct in the 
trial and whom they asked to Bit for his portrait, and he in 
turn accepted the compbment as specially addressed to him 
self He said ** I entertain the highest sense of the great 
honour done me by the marks of esteem which you are pleased 
particularly to address to me It is with the greatest alncnty 
that T accept of the honour proposed mo (having his portrait 
taken) * 

(3) It seems to me that Hastings mmd was running on 
the occurrences of 1775 when he was wnting to Suhvan for 
ho wont on to speak of Chambers os one who ^’hos made no 
Bcruplo to avow liunself my enemy God knows wliy” Now 
bow had Cbambere shown himself Hastings enemy except 
in the affair of Nanda Komar t In tlio resignation question 
ho concurred with Impoy Lomaistro and Hj*de If too tho 
caso was so clear that even on onemy concurred m holding 
that bo liad not NTicatod the govommont what reason Iiad 
Hastings for being specially grateful to Irapoj t 

(4) Tlio Judges did not decide that Hostings was ngbt in 
disavowing his agent and that In fact ilaclcano had exceeded 
his iustructiona If they had d no this Hastings might hflio 


It Ij BO of my botlne' to dsfend poor Sir Vlner Pllint m 
WEI cmllttL He wee erUrflUj • xrrj wrmk bmio ebJ we both 

friratU EB 1 TIibi Trife »e/e Id oo« of bl« Irtt«r« SJr Hobart ChEmb<f 
•obraluhN potDrtito^ UUrt’liiScinrBtto tb* tBoro worliUy knowli^lfoof 
tb« Cbl fJotUcr EB I with E di poUUoo nillJ from BEtaro tnslE<^ blm*^lf 
th«iDf*roni Btof E brother po<*ewJ of Icm koowlol o Lot wore ebiII 
tlooi re*olBtIoa 

Itop^ a 1 Her to OoTeroor J hB loo wLkh Sir J 8. bw pobll hfJ I 
tb U-it e<«)n Bt oa (be rvmEtk Ihtt he we« ool/ oae ef foar Ju Ifre. K* 
Ih rtls rUuIy IfitUsEtee that he coal I Lets utoJ Neb Kobe/ ebJ 
OTtlltir Eboal briar ^ ®WfTaJt>l by lb ttb rJoJ*^ 
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said that they saved his honour and leputation, hut the fact 
IS that tho}'’ never touclied this point It ivas not icfeiied to 
them, and they had no matciials foi judging of it, as Macleane 
was nob in India then, for theio is a letter fioiu him (Gleig, 
II, 98) dated London, 12th 3Iay 1777 The Judges, tlierefoie, 
could nob examine him, nor could they examine Vansittait or 
Stewai t, or see what they had said In August 1777, Hast- 
ings said in his lobtei to the Diiectois that he had copies of 
two papeis of mstiuctions to Maeleane, but he did not pio- 
duce them then, noi apparently at any subsequent time, and 
at the time of the leference to the Judges, in June, his stoiy 
was that he could not find the papeis (See hisletteis of 25th 
June 1777, Gleig, II, 155, wheie he says that he could not 
distinctly lemember what mstiuctions he had given to Giaham 
and Macleane, and that if he had kept a copy, he had mislaid 
it) The whole of the pioceedings in India aie imblished 
in Appendix Ho 14 to the Ninth Repoit of the House of 
Commons, and we theie have a list of the papeis submitted 
to the Judges Hastings’ alleged mstiuctions aie not among 
them, and, m fact, all that the Judges got weie the papers 
which had come out in the Rtppon The Judges gave then 
decision late on the night of the 28th June, and what they 
said was 

“ Upon mature consideration of the papeis submitted to ns, we 
are unanimously, clearly, and decidedly of opinion, that the place 
and office of Governor- General of this Presidency has not yet been 
vacated by Mr Hastings , and that the actual assumption of the 
Government by the Member of the Council next in succession to 
Mr Hastings, in consequence of any deduction which can be made 
from the papers communicated to us, would be absolutely illegal 
foi the following reasons 

“ (First) because the office of Governor-Geneial was conferred on 
Ml Hastings by Act of Parliament, and, according to the tenor of 
that Act, can only be vacated by death, removal, or resignation. 
That Ml Hastings is not dead is a notorious fact , no intention is 
manifested or act done by the Pirectors in the least tending to his 
removal, and we are firmly of opinion that he hath not actually 
resigned. 
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“ (Second) Colonel MocleoneB letter, the only instrument by 
which Mr Haitingi can by any one be oonceired to hare relin 
qoished his office, is m fact no resignotion but a notidcatlon of the 
Ooremor General s desire to resign His Trords are, ipeokiDg of 
Mr Hastings he has anthorised, empowered and directed me to 
signify to yon hii d«*ir« to resign hie office of GoTemortGeneral of 
Bengal and to request yonr nomination of a snccessor to the 
racanoy which will probably be occasioned in the Snprome OonncU 
He neither asserts himself to be authorised nor does he take upon 
himself m foot to make any actaal resignation , he only intimates 
an intention of the Goremor which ia to take place in fntnro He 
does not reqneii a nomination of a snccessor to a vacancy which ho 
had by his letter eS’ccted but of that which would m fatnre be 
occasioned by Mr Hostings carrying bis intent mto oxeentiun and 
actually resigning 

* (Ninth) Another ciroamstance which stnLes ns most forcibly 
that the Oonrt of Directors oided os they are by the best legal 
advice mast have known that if Mr Hostings had in October last 
vacated the office of Goremor Genera) be coold liare had no legal 
voice in the CouncQ here Finally they toy wo bare given tho 
papers ond sobject a eoaildcmtion wliieli bas taken np several boars * 
wishing to deliver each an opinion os from tho reasoning of it, nut 
from its onthonty miglit claim weight snffioient to prevent the fatal 
conseqoenees of o dirJJeJ govemment bnt wo do aisoro yon that 
none of the time hath been taken np by lottling a dlffiorence of 
opinion Tliere is not one point in wiilcli from tbo Hrst to the Is<t 
we have not entirely concerred M e Irammit it in strong hopes that 
it may have the effect the consideration of which could only hire 
led ns to giro an opinion at all i and mo^t ardently prsy to OchI that 
it may avert the mischiefs which seem to impend over the East 
India Company and this eonntry ** 

I submit that llm account of tho matter does nwa^ with 
tho nlca that Hastings was sp ciall) in l^htetl on this f^ecs^^o^ 
to Sir Hijfih Iftliolalt r Ind j,ono against lam tho dccfilon 
wtiul 1 *>tiU havo In.'^n m llnstlngs fatour 

TlieJntfrta -i 1^1 suS* H I f Jo ll-- to^BjCru ^>ibJoo* 
sal W 3t Or^l i srst« UU fuir t. si cccrf&lDf 
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The .TudgO'?’ opinion on tlio icsigimlion question is an able 
piece of liuvyeis’ uoik. but I do not tlimk that it can be 
legal ded ns sound It lias too inueli of tlio icflning and 
quibbling about ^volds, winch seems to have cliaiactciised 
Impey’s habits of thought Tlioiigh the Judges weic unani- 
mous, yet thcii view cannot caiij' as much \vcight as that 
of the Couit of Diiectois, foi then opinion wasfoimcd hastil3^ 
and without taking evidence Thc}’’ only sat one night, and 
the piessuio on them to sa\e the peace of the settlement at any 
cost was not fa\oiuable to calm dclibciation They also in 
a manner piepidged the question, for thc}’’ assembled at the 
instance of Hastings and Baiwell befoie the point had been 
refeiied to them b}^ the other side As Macaulay says, 
Hastings risked nothing by pioposing the lefeience The 
Duectois, on the othei hand, had moie than one consultation, 
and though Macleauc’s lettei was piesentcd on 10th Octobei, 
they did not accept the icsignation till the 23id idem The 
Judges suiely made too much of the woids “ desiie to lesign” 
How else can a servant intimate his resignation? He cannot 
resign when he likes, and etiquette, at least, leqmies that he 
should expiess himself as desiimg to lesign, and not as 
actually lesigning When a civil seivant lesigns in India, 
I appiehend that he wiites that he wishes to resign, and asks 
that Ins lesignation may be accepted Especiallj^ would this 
be so, when, as m Hastings’ case, tlieie was talk of removing 
the officei, and the lesignation was tendered as a means 
of avoiding dismissal Besides Macleane’s lettei only opened 
the negotiations It was not itself the instiument of resignation 
On getting it, the Diieetois inquiied into Macleane’s poweis, 
took evidence,and accepted the resignation Macleanemust then 
have adheied to the statement made in his lettei of the 10th, 
and have earned the negotiation to a close He was present 
at the subsequent proceedings, it was he ivho produced his 
instructions b'ffore the thiee Diiectors, and it was he who 
got Vansittait to come up from Beikshiie and give evidence 
He never showed any wish to lesile fiom his intimation of 
the 10th, or to obtain a locus pociiitenUce In spite of the 
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aufcbonty of Mr Thornton who haa given a very full account 
of the reaiguation proceedings it aeems to me that the authors 
of the Ninth Report are correct when they aay It was extra 
ordinary that the nullity of the reeignation should not have 
been discovered in England where the act authorising tho 
resignation then was where the agent was personally present, 
whore the witnesses were examined and whore there was and 
could be no want of legal advice either on tho port of tho 
Company or of the Crown. Tlie Judges took no light matter 
upon them in superseding and thoroby condemning tho 
legality of Hia Majesty a appointment for such it became by 
the royal approbation.” Though Clavermg and Francis loy- 
ally acquiesced in the decision of the Judges they drew up a 
minuto showing the reasons for the view they thomsolves took. 
There they say " If tho words a desire to resign formally 
signified to tho p^ersons empowered by law to accept such 
resignation and to fill up the consequont vacancies do not 
signify a real resignation they may bo convorted into any 
other Bouao thoy may bo understood to imply on unllmitod 
power of continuing in possession.” Tlioy odd **It Is suffi 
ciont for UB, however tliat tho Court of Directors understood 
tho words os a real resignation and unanlmouslj accepted it 
accordingly It scorns to mo that these words contain tho 
conclusion of tho whole matter Granting tliat Maclcano had 
exceeded his powers still when Hostings mastora hail found 
that holiad resigned hcshould hare submittM Ho could 
not bo justified In referring the matter to a tnbuual which 
had no legal outliontj in tlio matter 

(j) Tlio Judges did not fulij support IlanlingH on the occa 
sion and ho wasonlj half pleased with tlioin Ho and Danveli 
\olfHl ClaNcnng out of the Bonnl and out of tho C>mmanil'‘r 
in Cldcf lup on the groan 1 that ho liatl gii on up his scat and 
that he had faded in proMngliin titlo to tho Oortnior 0 ncrnls 
ofiio Tlio Julge^ liowc\cr d •clan 1 that llantm.,! onl 
Harwell ha 1 no ri„ht to declare the scat of nnj iIomlr*rof tho 
CjUQcdvocant Hftilin^-v letter to SuH\ an (th frir-n I to whom 
that tf wai a 1 In.'v'i J) sliowi how much h wa^ dn 
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satisfied with “the suppoif’of the Judges on this occasion. 
He says, “when they had so decidedly piononnced the fiist 
act of Geneial Clayeiing illegal, we had no conception that the 
Judges would again inteipose then authoiity to leplace him in 
his foimer office Besides, the indecent teims in which the 
Geneial and Mi Francis had combated then fiist opinion, 
affoided so stiong and, in some lespects, authoiitative giounds 
foi the behef that the Judges would lefuse to answei any moie 
lefeiences Theie was no occasion foi it ” 

Ml Impey not unfaiily appeals to his fathei’s conduct on 
this occasion as pioof of his peifect impaitialityand independ- 
ence of the fiiendship of Hastings Would such lame and 
half-heaited suppoit as this be likely to be chaiacteiized by 
Hastings in the stiong language quoted by Macaulay ^ * 

The lesignation by Maeleane as agent foi Hastings, and 
the pioceedings which followed theieon, aie about the most 
intiicate and mteiesting pait of the whole Hastings’ diama, 
but they aie an episode on the gigantic scale' of those in 
the Mahabharat, and would requiie a volume foi then ade- 
quate tieatment They aie quite a study in the mattei of 
conflicting evidence It has geneially been said that the 
Duectois acted hastily in accepting the lesignation, but their 
pioceedings weie marked by consideiable delibeiation They 
too had lawyeis whom they consulted, and the matter was 
propeily befoie them, wheieas the Calcutta Judges weie 
inteilopers 

Macleane’s letter to the Couit was wiitten on the 10th 
and received on the 11th October, when it was lesolved 
that the matter should be taken into consideration on the ISth, 
On that day Maeleane was called in, and told that the Court 
desired to be infoimed of the authoiity undei which he acted 
in a pomt of such very great impoitance He pioduced some 
papeis to the three Diiectois appointed to examine them, and 
said he had moie The aflair was again adjourned to the 

Mr Merivale says ‘‘ Ifc must fairly be admitted that tbe Judges did 
their best to repress violence on both sides, and maintained the authority 
of law, as well as saved the peace of the settlement ” 
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23r<L Among the papers 'vras one m the Governor General 8 
own handwriting stating that he would not continue in the 
government of Bengal unless the conditions therein specified 
were complied with Probably tins was the original of the 
paper referred to by Hostings in his letter of loth August 
1777 03 being m his posseaaion and which according to him 
comprised four short propositions which ho required os the 
condition of hia being confirmed in the government It has 
boon well remarked by tho Directors and bv ilr Thornton 
that this reference to confirmation is most extraordinary for 
Hastings was then oa confirmed in the government as ho pos 
Bibly could be The Regulating Act mentioned bim by name 
os tbo Qovomor-Geneml and when Hastings was disputing 
with Olavenng ho sent an extract from this Act to tho Judges 
to prove that ho had boon formally made Governor Gonoral by 
Act of Parliament and so could not lightly bo turned out 
On tho 23rd October the Directors accepted tlie resignation 
and nominated ilr Wbeler to tho seat m tho Council which 
would bocomo vacant This referred to tho fact that under 
the Regulating Act (Section 10) if tho Govomor-Ooncrol 
resigned hU place was to bo supplied by tlio senior Councillor 
Lord Jlocaulay is altogether wrong in saying that AHiclor was 
fixed upon by tho Directors to Miccccd Hastings and tlmttliey 
sent out orders that Qcnoml Claionng bIiduM exorcise tho 
functions of Governor Qcnoml till ilr \\niolor should erriio 
IIo is also incorroct when he says further on that \\ licltr caino 
out ox|)ccting to ho 0 ivonjor Omcra) and was forec<l to eon 
tent himself with a m.at at tho^Council boanl \\ liclcr could 
never ha\o imagined that bo was to bo Governor General 
iScither tho Director* nor tho Mim‘>lry could fill up that ap 
l>ointment for tho Act had alrcndj pixscnl^eU what bIiouM bo 
dono for tho renmlmlcr of tho Umi of fi\c ^cars fur wlilcli 
tho n''w C’mslitution was in force If thctxfore Ha tings hnil 
rcsigne<l Cla'oring dl 1 not require an} CMiuid Tn t> inaUo 
him Go\erti»rG n ra! Hr suco.<^l •d atone ly the fact <-f 
bis I mg thr ffiuur Citiiirillor \\ li<*lcr was a; puml*^l t> 
fill the lacancr wht(‘h woull l*r rais^xl by Clavtrmg J 
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motion, but wben ho was at Poi'tsmoutli he heard of the 
death of Monson, and posted back to London, and got a fi esl 
appointment to succeed Monson. This piobably was, ai 
Thornton points out, because Monson was neaier the presi' 
dential chaii TVlielei’s first appointment would have brough 
him in behind Fiancis and Bai well, but the new one made hin 
tlie senioi Member * Macleane thought that tins pioceedmg o; 
Whelei’s invalidated the pioceedmgs, for Hastings was nov 
left without a successor and so could not resign, but he waj 
no t awai e that Wheler resigned his fiist appointment jusi 
before quitting the shores of England, his lettei being dis- 
patched from the Stait The above narrative shows, I think 
that the Select Committee of the House of Commons wei( 
correct in remarking that the Dnectois showed themselves 
extremely punctilious with legaid to Mr Macleane’s powers 
They add, that the Dnectois probably dieaded the charge 
of becoming accomplices to an evasion by which Mr. Hast 
mgs, resigning the service, could escape the consequences 
attached by law to a dismission. I may heie note that some 
able lemaiks on the resignation question will be found in my 
father’s “ History of India ” Thornton is fuller, but the ques- 
tion can only be thoroughly studied in the appendices to the 
Ninth Report 

"Wheler’s nommation was approved by the King, and the 
Court of Directors sent out the proceedings, together with a 
postscript dated the 30th October 1776, to Calcutta The 
dispatches were earned out in two of H M ’s ships, the 
Rippon and the Cormorant The Cormorant was the first to 
arnve, and her dispatches weie received and read in Council 
on the 19 th June Claveiing and Fiancis expected that Hast- 
ings would at once suiiender his post, but he said nothmg, 
and the Council broke up Claveimg waited till ten next 
morning, but not hearing anything from Hastmgs, he then 
wiote him a lettei, addressed, “ Wairen Hastings Esq,” call- 
ing on him to give up the keys of the Foit, etc Though the 

* Dr Busteed, however, has pomfeed out to me that, m fact, Wheler 
always signed after Francis and as if below him in rank 
B, T N K 
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diBpatches were not received till tlie 19th their contents were 
known "beforehand On 14th June Hastings got lus letters 
from Macleaue They were brought by llaomtoali whom 
Macleane had employed for the purpose and who is always 
represented by Haatmga friends as having been only the paid 
agent of Francis, Macintosh came out in the Rippon but left 
her at Madagascar How he came on from there I do not 
know or even if he did come to India then. According to 
Francis Sir Edward Vernon facilitated the manoeuvre by 
sending on the Cormorant from the Cape before MoantosK* 

* Aocording to Tkt Trat4U In Emr«p« U&dntOAh did not lfi*TO 
Cnropo tOl 1778 and did not atriro In I&dla till 1779 bnt I atill think 
that tba Sladatoih rofarred to bj Da*Une* moft b« W hL, for Prioa ealU 
th« latter an latiouie friend and fellow laboorer of Colonel Maoleana 
Uaclntotha letter too to Qaatio^ of 17th Norember 1778 (t 165) reada 
aa It be had been preriooal/ acqaalnted with him. 

lladntoah waa a tong time In getting to Colentta. He aalled from 
L Orient and got an far oe Pondlehenr bat wai tent beok from theece b/ the 
Oorereor to the ^laniUloi. From thence be got to ibe Oape of Good Uope 
and eraatoall; to CaleaUa. rrioa aaja MaHatoah left Cnrofe aotoe Ume in 
1777 Hit doaoriptlOQ of him U not flattering He wae, be aaja obore the 
middle bright, of aheaT 7 lowering look and eo avarthj that be had often 
been taken for the baitnrd of a Spaniard 

SIrJ Stephen raihlj ealli (II 07 note) FranoU an baUtonl Par becaate 
be denied that be had employed Maclntoeh to uy or do anything for him 
In England. Sir J S. ■ groond U Hr reikes dlaoorery that Francla paid 
two tnnu of money to or for Madntoih. Ooe Item U a payment to Almoo 
the bookaeller and pnblUher in riecodlUy and I aoppo^ Sir J 8. eelied 
Qpon thU as proof that FraocU paid for the prlntlog of Tkf Tr^rtU /« 

A rrpe Jcc Unfortao-vtoly for this tUiw Almoa wa^ not the paUl her of 
TV Tr*TtU They were pabUshed by Murray of Fleet Street, ai»1 la 176J 
and set la I 81 as Sir J 8. taya. Francis arrir«<l la Caglsod la October 
1 81 an 1 he wrote tb« letter to Wbeler lo which he denies the agfory ea 
ISihJaaimyl The payment to Almoa for SIselaVcnb ws« (a December 
1 8 The flnt payment tlate<l ISih daaoary 17e3 U of g| () 7 j far loo 
Urge a torn I Ihln^ he poll for JV Trjrr/ There 1 In fset rery llttl 
about Francis In the Tcer b an 1 1 pre nme that Sir J S La o«rer *>wa tie 
took, a*>d has Ik«b ml I«>! by Mr M rlr las s.atem at that th t Iteri la It 
na mlanUly ioto defeecq e( Fraaris. I eaaBot belUre tLst FraDcls woo] I 
Late giTcn as un h as £5 for ach help a« Maclatoab CT>nU gir to hi rsB«e 
It ar^-m to me mera Ukriy ihsV (h Xiyi 6 were {aki t > Maclat^h f r a^t 
sWe c«aar<t<^l «llh Mta OramL lt»eem«(V ^ tjf 

ler I It p. ) that k« txAi ter heme ao-1 L« may Lsic airaegnl f r t r 
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Cla\c>in" nml Finticis di.l not get then lettcis till the 19th 
June, if c\cn then They hcaul nothing till some lioins 
nltei IT5i‘>tings had loceued his Icttoi^ and tlien, appa- 
icntly, they honid onl} indncctly, and fiom a fuend m India 
*' At mulnight of 1 tth Juno,” sa'^^ Fiancis, '‘icccived a letter 
fiom Colonel Leslie that an cKpio-^s was just ai lived wntli 
notice of Tin slings' icsignation, and the led ubbon foi Clavci- 
ing ' These facts should be icuiciubcicd w'heii Claveiino' is 
taKcd w’lth piecipitation No doubt ho w^as wiong in 
demanding the ke^s fiom Hastings, and in tieating liim, 
b}’- his style ofaddiess, as one aheady in a piivatc station, 
but ho had cause to be angi^’- Hasting-, wms not at all taken 
b 3 * suipiise b}'' the packet ol the 10th June He knew about 
the mattci five da 3 s bcfoie, and he actuall 3 '' alluded to the 
new's in Council on the 17th June, and spoke of the appioach- 
ing change of government, and gave the piospect as a leasoii 
foi pioposing to cancel an appointment made on the ISbli 
idem (Gleig, II, 165 , and Fiancis, II, 86 ) Claveiing overian 
Ins game, and so lost it Hastings always asseited that he 
held on because of Clavci mg’s " bin tal outiage,” and that 
otheiwise he would have held himself bound by Hacleane’s 
engagement, and was piepaied to latify it He by no means 
took a cheeiful view of his position aftei the Judges had 
decided in his favoui, and does not expiess any giatitude foi 
support, except foi Mr Bai well’s (about whom he is veiy 
waim) (Gleig, II, 167^) He wiites that he shuddeis at the 


sapport m France Dr Bnsfceed’s conjecture tbafc Mrs Grand -went home 
with Tolfrey is probably nob correct, for the lady menbioned m IIicly'‘< 
Gazette is a Mrs G — d — so that the name was n dissyllable It is prebty 
clear that Mrs Grand went home early m 1780, and ib is possible tbab bhe 
enbry m Francis’ journal, of 17bb March 1780, "despabch bhe Coies," refers 
to her The On es joined ab the Gape the fleet m which was Macintosh’s 
ship, the Ganges 

Barwell’s offer to Francis to escort Mrs Grand home, if the mesaage refers 
to her, goes to show that there was a project for her leaving India early 
m 1780 

* “ From the 20th to the 23rd, Mr Barwell and myself were inseparable 
We fortunately lived under bhe same roof Here I must stop for a moment 
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conseqaencea of departing from tlie letter of Colonel Uacleane 9 
engagements and dreads eqnally with death the thought of 
entering into a new scene of indefinite contention. 

Sixth and lastly I would ask how Hustings victory in this 
resignation afiair involved the safety of his fortune honour and 
reputation ? How was hia fortune saved or his honour or his 
reputation by the decision of the Judges ? It still left him 
shuddering at the consequences of disavowing Mooleane. 

On the other hand there can be no doubt that the hanging 
of Nanda Kumar did tend to the safety of bis fortune and his 
honour Sir J Stephen rejects Macaulays new as being 
revolting and improbable He complicates the matter by 
introducing a letter of Impey to whom Macaulay made no 
allusion. Impey might not ULo to rofor to the matter but 
there 18 not the same improbability in HaatiDgs doing so 
Sir J Stephens view requires two assumptions fonts support 
(1) That Hastings omployiog Impey to hang Nanda Kumar 
was a revolting abominable and homblo enmo , (2) that 
Hastings would recognise it to bo so 

Now thougli I thmk Hastings conduct cnminal I would 
hardly clmractonXQ it as revolting or abominable. MorcoNor 
according to my view Hastings had taken the bribes if I 
thought with Sir J Stephen Uial ho was innocent and that 
Nanda Kumars charges wore false' I would judge him still 
more IcnioiiU} At any rate wo liavo two I nglishincn of 
un<loubtod honour — Lord Macaulny nud Sir Jolm Knyo~ 
declaring that o^*cn if Hastings was tho real prosecutor his 
conduct was not very btul and was far from being sliatac 
ful Macaula> doubts if the cxecuUon of Nanda Kumar can 
willi ju tict bo reckonctl ninong Ilnsllngs entnes and Kajo 
havs “ c nh jal 1 ii'it bo incliiinl to judg** him \cr\ hanhb if 
ho wrre” (tho real mover in the bu inc~<s) ” but f ir thcr\’ 

ctiuld have m \nhi ix me If ho nallj bicsme a< 

b 1! ^«*il the JU hcial tool of tlio tl >\ernnr (I neml " _ _ 

ta {rwl (b A'litinvIntflBr iK wblcS 1 f I / r It o 

-an ri»l.I Hll»» frum LI 

iUk>!( « tiL fc ft ikUr vf fctU'Lat t.\ <L n to tit I f o << bu 
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Nntivc opinion lliougijt ITasting*^ tlio real prosccutoi, bufe 
native opinion, as icprcbcnted m the Sail* al Matakhaun, did 
not blame linn * 

Wliv sliould \vc suppose that Tlastmgs, who saciificed fcho 
Kolullas and the Begums, whose conduct to Cliait Singh was 
so bad that even Pitt was at last compelled to thiow him ovci, 
should feel squeamish about alluding to the hanging of Nanda 
Kumai ? rie looked foiwaul to it with plcosiuc^ wilting 
on ISth Ma3% that the "old gentleman was in jail and in 
a fan way to bo liangcd” It seems cci tain, also, that after 
the sentence, he cmiiloj’cd Ins piivato secietaiy, Belli, to 
thwait Faiiei in Ins endcavouis to get up a j’otition for 
mcicyi* 

Hastings wrote his letter to Sulivan long after the event, 
but under the influence of stiong feeling His words aio 

• Rnymoud dedicated lus fcrnuslation of the Snir to Ilnstmgs in 1787, 
and lie makes no comiuent on his author’s view that Hastings was the pro- 
secutor This conld not have boon from inadvortonco, for one of Raymond’s 
objects in translating the book u ns to vindicate Hastings Ho says in Ins 
preface that the translation \\a3 hurried to England in a rough state, 
" merely to afford some timely assistance to that great man, by elucidat- 
ing upon so competent and so unconcerned an evidence as onr historian, 
several articles that went far towards clearing the Governor’s character ” 
He goes on to specify those articles, and one of them is " the opinion of 
the natives on Nanda Kumar’s death , and their detestation of the prose- 
cution undergone by the Governor from General Clavering and his party ” 

I may here note that Raymond was born in Constantinople and was 
linguist to Lord Olive Ho made a pilgrimage to Mecca, and so got or took 
the name of Haji Mustapha He died in 1791, leaving a will in whioh he 
said in effect that he did not believe in any religion, bub that he generally 
conformed to the established religion of the country he was born in (Con- 
stantinople) The Judges accepted this as a declaration that he was a 
Mnsalman and so refused probate —Morton’s Decisions, 108 There is a 
notice of his death at p 630 of Seton-Karr’s Seleobions from the Calautta 
Gazette, Vol II He gives some account of himself in the preface to his 
translation of the Sair, bub the fullest narrative is in the second vol of 
Dalrymple’s Oriental Repertory He tells ns there that he went to France 
in 1711, when he was eleven years old, and came to India in 1761 as a 
writer in the French Company In October 1767 he became speahs^ to 
Lord Chve, Atone time Vansittarb employed him in his trade, whioh may 
account for Hastmgs’ intimacy with him, In 1761, he was at MamUa, 
f See^^o^^. 
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I snffer beyond measure by tiie present contest, and my 
spirits are at times so depressed os to affect my health I 
feel an uyary done me by a man for whom I have borne a 
smcere and steady friendship danng more than thirty years 
and to whose support I was at one time indebted for the 
safety of my fortune honour and reputation with tenfold 
sensibility And under every consciousness of the necessity 
which has influenced my own condnet and the temper with 
which I have rofpilated it, I am ready to pass the most pain 
ful reproaches on myeelf on the least symptom of returning 
kindness from him. If Iropey did hong Nonda Kumar m 
order to save Hastings we cannot doubt that the latter would 
feci grateful to him and an expression of his feelings miglit 
easily slip out in on nnguardod moment In considering 
the correspondence of the two men nt this time it is in 
structivo and I think chamctenstio of thoir natures to find 
that what Hostings felt was sorrow at being injured by 
a fneud who liad once been bis benefactor while Impo} s 
fooling was indignation at Hastings ingratitudo and at his 
biooking his promisea. The allusion to tho proimscs is 
ver) curious and m luy opinion suspiciooH especially os 
Impev said it ^vus no recent oflhir Hnstlugs" ho wrote 
to Thurlow (Impoys Memoini p 184) "hod repeatedly 
giNCulnm positive promises of pii\alo confidence end had 
assured him tiiat no acts should proceed from him hostile to 
the Court.” At page 182 he says that these oilusions to former 
conversations had no reference to late con^ creations but 
nfctrc^l t) former declarations from liiiu to ino tliat dunnj, 
hiH goveniincnt no act ho tile to the Court should bo done 
and that rather than c« mmit IdmMiir to n contest with tlio 
Court he would Ica\o Ids government, in a similar stmin he 
wrote to Dr Hcimiv that JIa tings present condurt was 
diaiuelnmUy oppisiitf to rc|MaU*«l and warm promi-Ks, 
nl o li**wr)io li Duniung complaining that the » x rle'l 

again I bun vioull not hare l*^!! in llaslin^ Imiul if h" 
!m I not In lj>e 1 t 1 crp it ih n Ibo uh I** tour of lu' 
c* inj Iftinli ►i cius to lur low and s Jidi I mil jiit ssbat 
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migh6 liave expected fiom Impey " I lielped Hastings once, 
and tlieiefoie,” he seems to say, “lie is bound to help me now 
whethei I am light oi wiong” It seems to me tliat if Impey 
could ventuie to allude to piomises of Hastings to suppoit the 
Couit thiough thick and thm, and whethei it was light oi 
wiong, lie might also ventuie to allude to what he had done 
111 fulfilment of his pait of the baigam The piomises to 
which Impey lefeis must, I think, have been made after the 
Nauda Kimiai thaiges, foi m 1774, Hastings did not scruple 
to oppose the Coui t The fiist confiict between the executive 
and the Couib took place m Novembei 1774 This was on 
the occasion of the Comb’s gianbwga/iabeas corpus, duectmg 
one Khwaja Cavoike, residing at Sutaluii, in what is now 
the distiict of Bakaiganj, to pioduce fifteen men whom he was 
said to have confined Jairet, the Company’s attorney, sent 
on 17th Novembei a copy of the affidavit on which the wiit 
had been obtained, and on the 21st idem, Hastings diew up 
a mmute lepiesenting the danger to the revenue if such 
piocesses weie issued, and the lesult of this was that the 
Dacca Council was wiitteii to and told to instinct Cavorke to 
disobey the writ The Boaid seems to have written twice 
on the subject, and then woids on the second occasion aie 
“As this IS of great impoitance as well as delicacy, we once 
more lecommend the gieatest punctuality and prudence m 
carrying these oiders into execution, and tliat you take caie 
that the Armenian behave with the gieatest decorum and cir- 
cumspection in lef using his obedience to the wiit, and that he 
pub it meiely on the giound of his not being amenable to the' 
juusdiction of the Couit ” In January, there was another case 
of the issue of a liaheas corpus dnected against one Bancha 
Bam, an inhabitant of Biibhum, and in this, too, Hastings did 
not side with the Couit A change seems to have come over 
Inm in Maj'' 1775, for we find him then broadly stating that 
he would object to every inteifeience of the Board with the 
Couit The point was, whether the Judges had ordered that 
Nanda Kumar should be confined in the common jail, and 
Monson proposed that the Sheiiff -and his deputy should be 
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called in and asked to show the warrant As a matter of fact 
the warrant did not specify the common jail as very probably 
Francis knew through his brother m law but of course it was 
necessary that the warrant should be formally before the Board. 

Hostings said " I object to the motion, as I shall to every 
interference of this Board with the anthonty of the Supremo 
Court” Here, I thmk, we see Hastings fnlfilling his compact 
and doing so in a very zealous way for the motion did not 
interfere with the Supreme Court The motion only proposed 
to examine the Sheriff os to what orders had been issued and 
moreover the warrant had not been issued by the Supremo 
Court but by Lemalatro and Hyde as Justices of tlio Peace 
However it threw Lemaistro and Hyde into a state of tlio 
highest indignation and made them give vent to their feel 
inga in a tmvaatie of an ode of Horace Just and tenacious 
thej say of the great purpose for which it was His Majesty s 
pleasure to send os to this country neither ilie tumultuous 
clamours of the muUitado nor the angry tjTonny of authoritj , 
(hall ever move us etc., etc. 

Hastmga gave another proof of his staunch adbcronco to 
the Supremo Court in the matter of Kamfiladdin in July 
1776 when ho refused to oppose the issuing of the writ of 
liobeas corpus His conduct on this occasion is the more 
noticeable os ho must have thought tho Court wrong for ho 
afterwards got Impoy to coiiceile tho point in>ohcd In it 
Tilts defection of Impoy was biUorlj resented by Lomaislro 
and Hvde who no doubt could soo no reason whj the precc 
dont of Kam&ln 1dm should bo departed from. Pcrliapi Imiicy 
reconciled hn decisions m tho two cases bj saj lUg that Kamil 
ftddm was released because tho return to the wnt was Impor 
feet an it did not claim a right toimjinsoit vritliout bail or main 
pnze Tho nnlinomj could not however bo got over In tliln 
vra\ for when Komuladtlm sian ixleaned on tho fint occasion 
\ cauw thertlum to tho writ wand fu live tin Calcutta Cimfifd 
arrestM liim again. Thin wan niorrcj bj tho Suprvmo Court 
with great In lignation ani tho Cmncil wan thnateiir'l wltli 
punUhmcnl for contempt of Cguct They even t>^k upon 
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tliemgelves to pronounce that the Council must proceed fiist 
against Kamal’s sub-lessee, Basant jElai * Hastings again 
showed his zeal foi the Court by making an affidavit against 
Radlia Chaian Rai’s claim to be an ambassadoi, and so exempt 
fiom the juiisdiction Hastings’ making an affidavit on this 
occasion was the moie leraaikable that he himself was the 
piosecutoi Ifc IS sign 1 Scant, too, that aftei he had gamed his 
object by s wealing, and getting his fii ends and dependants, 
Vansittait and Lane, to sweai that the Nawab was not a 
soveieign, and had no powei, he tuined lound thiee yeais 
latei and asseited that the Nawab had an unquestionable 
light to the Nizamat, that is, to the militaiy powei and the 
contiol of ciiminal justice (Mill, IV, 27 note) Hastings’ 
motive foi the change of view was that he now wanted to 
punish Mahomed Beza Khan, ivho had been so ill-advised 
as to side with the majoiity, and even to become Fiancis’ 
most powerful agent See Hastings’ veiy plain-spoken letter 
to Sykes who had been a patron of Mahomed Beza, and who 
might be supposed to be dissatisfied with Hastings’ tieatment 
of him (Gleig, II, 189 ) In this letter Hastings takes credit 
for having conducted the inquiiy against Mahomed Beza in a 
peifunctory manner, his woids being “ My behaviour to him 
while he was undei the displeasuie of the Company was as 
kind as it was possible to be I leceived the informations 
which weie pioduced against him, but I neithei sought nor 
encouraged them beyond the fiist publication of the Com- 
pany’s oiders” I submit that thi’5 letter gives suppoit to 
N.inda Kumai’s chaige, that Hastings did not piopeily inquire 
into the case of Mahomed Beza Klian As illustiating 
Hastings’ duplicity, it is woith while to contiast his lettei to 
Sykes with that to Sulivan in 1774 (Gleig, I, 391) in which he 
Saji’S, “ I have taken every measuie, by pioclamation, piotec- 
tion, and peisonal access, to encourage evidences against him 
(Mahomed Beza Khan)” The only aigument against the 


* Basant Bai was also the name of the fictitious lessee of Barwell’s farm 
in the Dacca District. Was this the same man ? 
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view that Hastings letter refers to tlie Nanda Knmar tnal is 
that it la unlikely that ho woold make such an allusion. 
Such an argument appears to me worthless Has not Sir 
J Stephen told us that the murderer Donellan, hastily and 
under the pressure of irritation let fall that he had poisoned 
bis brother m law ? 

For these reasons I hold that Macaulay s mtuition* was 
nght that Hastings was referring to the Nanda Kumar case 
and that he accidentally and virtually confessed that Impey 
bad banged Nanda Kumar m order to support him 


Uerlrale Jnitlj pnil««s Lord llnoaoUj for hl4 * ifijraoltj In dedadn; 
right oondtuton* from Im perfect knowlodg©.’* lie wni IQte ^ewt^m who 
oonld eee the propodtioni of Eoolld whllo thej were jet wrapped op In 
the deAniUoiu and axioou. 

f I waa formorlj LooUned to think that UiudlDga remark referred to the 
reilG:naUoD bot farther retulloff and rdloctlon bare changed mj oploloa 




CHAPTER IX 

THE TRIALS FOR CONSPIRACY 

I NOW proceed to desciibe the tiials foi conspirac}’’ These, 
like the foigeiy tiial, have a long histoiy which has been veiy 
imperfectly told b}’’ )Sii James Stephen 

In ordei that the cases may be fully undei stood, it is neces- 
saiy to summaiise the evidence given by Geiieial Claveimg 
in the piosecutiou b^^ Baiwell (1289) ^ Claveimg began by 
saying that shoitlj’’ aftei his aiiival in India, Mi Elliot offeied 
to become his mtei pi eter In answei to this Claveimg said, 
he intended to employ an inteipietei who was then with the 
army, and of whom he had heard a veiy good lepoit (It will 
be lemembeied that Claveimg was Commander-in-Ohief and 
was probably entitled, as such, to the sei vices of an mteipie- 
ter I presume that the inteipietei he lefeiied to was Mi. 
Roberts) Elliot submitted to this reply, but offeied his ser- 
vices till the regular mteipieter arrived They weie accepted 
by Clavermg, and he used to make over all his Persian cones- 
pondence to Elhot 

Then there arose divisions in the Council, and Elliot became 
Hastings’ Private Secretary This made it unpleasant for 
him to interpret for Claveimg, and he represented this to the 
General about a month after his original offer of his seiwices 
“ Ml Elliot,” says the Geneial, “ opened himself to me, and 


* The trials for cinspiracy were pnbliBhed by Cadell in 1776 in the same 
volume with the forgery trial, but they have a separate title-page, and that 
does not contain the imprimatur of the Supreme Court It would be 
strange if the J udges were responsible for the reports of the conspiracy 
trials, for they go into details beyond the scope of a report, and breathe a 
strong party spirit If EUiot edited them, as presumably he did, the fact 
shows how unfortunate, to say the least, it was that Impey insisted on his 
being interpreter in the forgery case 
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told me ma very honourable manner that I most be sensible 
from his close conuection with the Governor-General, how 
unpleasant a thing it would bo to him to accept of such a 
trust from me.” Still Elliot was willing to translate such 
papers as were sent to him and Clavenng contmuml to employ 
him After this sometime in the middle of November (the 
report says January but it is clear from the next page that 
November is meant) as Clavenng was going to the CJouncil 
liouso he was waylaid by a number of f7ia?an^is orsalt- 
mahors who surrounded his palhi and nearly upset iL The 
General stopped and they gave him an English petition which 
he read on hia way to the Oounoil He saw in it evidence of 
what he thought a very gross abuse of power and as other 
petitions hod been presented to him In the streets and been 
laid by him before the Oounoil without any notice ha\ ing 
been taken of them bo rosolvod to inquiro Into this one him 
self 03 well os ho could. Ho thoreforo sent his Bor%'ant to the 
salt-contractor s houao to toll him to como to tho Oeneml s on 
his return from Council This salt-contractor was not Komill 
addin for tho malongts bolongod to tho S4-FarganBS and 
Kaniilladdm was farmer of Hijli and apparently had nothing 
to do with tlio Sk-Parganos When tho contractor caino 
Clavenng found that ho needed on Interpreter tlio man 
teased him ho sa^'s, with evasions and contradictions and so 
ho sent for Mr Fowko and roforred tlio complaint to him- 
•I did so" ho sa^’s on account of Mr Fowkos being a 
person of whoso honour and integntj I had tho highest 
opinion TQoro from genera) report which his repolaiion hon 
in England than from on^ personal a^quamtanco with him 
here" Hero I luaj remark that other persons bviidei tlie 
General gave towk a higli character Colonel Thornton did 
s) an I oven Qu iri^o ^ ausittark Hantingi hlroi If a Imllt'*'! 
that ho nciir h ard of Iih d )in,^ any duhonest orduhonour 
all-' act, kti lhn the man wlio+e ciileneo Sir Jara'*i 
St<*i hen n j'xlH m favour of that of Kamila'l hn I 

The Mll-conlra lor til I not like the cav-a h-Ing rcfra»* I t J 
lowke and complaluc I l> Halting^ Next di^ wh aCUver 
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ing piesented tlic petition to tlio Council, the Governoi- 
Geneial leproached him warmly for taking up a business in 
which he was so immediately concerned Claveiing did not 
undeistand Ins allusion at fiist, and Hastings said, " you must 
know that Captain Weller was connected with me ” Clavering 
leplied that he had been entirely unmfoimed of it, till Mi. 
Fowke had told him of it after the examination of the 
malangis “ The Governor then said many things against 
Ml Fowke, but as Claveiing did not see why Fowke should 
not have told him about the affair (either Hastings’ connec- 
tion with Captain Weller, or the paiticulais of the malangis’ 
complaint), he lefused to comply with Hastings’ lequest that 
he would not tiust any moie petitions to Mi Fowke Some 
time aftei this, theie was a petition fiom Baneshwai Ghose, 
which Claveimg likewise lefeiied to Fowke, aftei having pie- 
vioiisly sent to Kamtiladdm Tins lefeience pioduced another 
complaint of the Goveinoi-Geneial against Mi Fowke (the 
arzi), lequesting again that I would withdiaw my confidence 
fiom Mr Fowke, oi,at least, that I would not suffer him to 
examine petitions but in my piesence As this complaint, and 
the petitions which accompanied it, were to stand upon our 
consultations, it was the opinion of the Council that Mi 
Fowke should be desiied to come theie himself to explain 
his whole conduct I assuied the Council that if Mi Fowke 
had acted impiopeily in the execution of the tiust which I had 
committed to him, I would withdiaw it But the Goveinoi- 
General not choosing that Mr Fowke should come theie to 
explain his conduct, I had no other means left than to examine 
lum myself At his letuinmg (fiom Claveiing’s house?) I 
desiied him to wiite a letter to the Council and to give them 
the same explanation which had satisfied me and I think, 
but am not positive, that I took his affidavit to the tiuth of 
the contents of the let bei , but as I still thought that the 
asseitions made by Kam^laddin should not, for Mi Fowke’s 
honour and mine, stand, I desiied Mi Fowke to examine his 
own servants, who had been piesent at the exammation, and 
to send their depositions mto the Council. The peisous 
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themselvea being examined I was of opinion tliat all tho 
asanrances of BAmfiladdiQ were entirelj false and groundless, 
ilr Boberts 107 Pereian interpreter came to me soon after 
this, and from that time to this day I am not conscious that I 
have ever sent one petition to Mr Fowke 


“ From the 15th November to tho 20th December was 
tho ouly time in winch I aenfc petitions to Mr Fowke. ” 
Hastings touchiness about Captain Weller is explained by a 
letter from Hancock to hia wife • of 10th Apnl 1772 in which 
he says that Captain Weller ** whom you know perfectly 
well ” IS a member of Mr Hastings family f llostmgB do 
pos*^ (1170) that KnmAltuldm complained to liim in December 
and said that Vansittart was prosent on the occasion 
A letter from Mr Fowke to tho Council dated ISth April 
1775 (lOO-COo) enables us to know tliat Kamfiladdm com 
plained to tho Council on 13th December Fowke a letter is 
80 important that I givo it ontiro — 

“To tho Iloaoareblo Warren Ilsstingf, Eiq , Gorernor Groeral, elc^ 
CoQQcn of Rerrnar 

“ ITonoarablo 8ir and Sin — On tho 13tb December la»t Kamil 
addin AH Klian tleUrered to joar Board a paper containing mony 

Mr*. Hancock A M(4 Acuteo Asdan Anot of jAne Auteo. Tk* 
fAtbftr Andmothn of tho iAU«rcornra*Qc«JUielr mArrlod life vllh tbo cliAr^ 
of Qoors* tb« toQ of WArr«Q IIajUdi^ Ua dj«J jooof of a patrilkorc* 
U)rDAi,Aad 3IrA. An t«n had po Atlacbril to him IbAl Ab* a1w*1 

CmIaiM Ibmt lii» deAVh hv\ b«n cfaaV a jutf to her a» If b* bAd b«ci 
A cblLl of bffOA^ Mra llABCwk * daQ^btor (lb Itcr^iA of II ocock ■ I 
I rr«mn ) BiArricd A Freoeb Coont »bo wa* foUloliDnl and Abe aflff »Afd< 
marrird ber coiuio He ry An t n— (Memoir of Jajio Ao. tea by b r aeph**) 
t TL«ro 1* An aHd ion to Capuio Welti'r ia a letUr frvra IlA^tlar* 
Dapi*((llrir 1 but tb« ftille^t A/'TOOot I flren ia lU llaf ct»*^fr* 

l\ t)« on 1 th No ttbtr I i (H'Of App ) Tb i* b^fkji i ** I Ixf I 
til pUcA t>> CD Dllja A« A f*<n ooltcnally ksovB ibat o • of tb« 

IB dUoaM to La • b 11 a *bAT* m iit lb* orntrAetot * bAm —I iuJa 
I ^ \l r— «A A n a t> wLom I li wol ibAt lUgt of | r tr tl a «1 i bit 

/ VA* la raj p «er to cIt* lira a 1 apoo tb l a ait aI-^ b* ' 

I n jaI ab 1 f n* Ia«'I In il till bU J tb llat I ! (wi Irtit ©f I ♦ * *' f 

ACr«.l.a« 1 (kI A r i-o;AAac« Ui iaI Out lL« Alb r tb« dot 
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falsities injiiuons to my lepntatioii, ttIiicIi I lefuted upon my oath 
and the oaths of two other peisons He lias now putanothei paper 
into my hands which I take the libeity of enclosing to you foi my 
farther justification. In this papeiitis pretended, that the Govei- 
nor-General was active beyond the limits of jusdce to foiwaid a 
charge tending to my dishonoui If it contains a calumny, I shall 
lejoice to hear that the authoi has a brand of infamy set upon him, as 
a public warning to all calumniators and detiactois But, whatever 
may be the issue of the inquiry, it is evident that the Governoi- 
Geneial once thought Kamdladdin All Khan a peisou whose testi- 
mony was not to be rejected, when against me , and therefore I 
hope I may be indulged m a request, that the recantation of Kamdl- 
addin may have a place on the lecords, as well as his former 
accusation Conscious of the lespect I owe to Government, I can- 
not mention the Goveinor-Geneial’s name without pain, though 
essentially necessary to my own paiticular justification 

I have fuithei the honour to enclose a paper which Kamdl AIi- 
addin declaies to have been the fiist account which he wrote with 
his own fiee will ” 

I am, &c , 

JOSEPH FOWKE 

This letter enclosed twopapeis purporting to be statements 
by Kamdladdin The fiist, called in the depositions the long 
arz^ (petition) and the great arzi (1214), was a long nanative 
of what took place in Mi Hastings’ house in December, and 
is the papei which Fowke and Kanda Kumai were aftei- 
waids accused of extorting from Kamdl The othei was the 
oiiginal petition which Kamdl presented to Hastings in 
December, and is spoken of as the small arz% * 

It will he observed that Fowke’s letter speaks of his 
having refuted Kamdladdiu’s charges upon his oath and the 
oaths of two other peisons This is, no doubt, the examina- 
tion to which Claveiing referred in his deposition, and to 
which he alluded in his minute of 8th May when he called 
Kamdladdin an infamous creature, and justified the expression 
by the remaik, that his veracity had been disproved bj’^ thiee 


* ^^lde Appendix for copies of the arzis 
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themselves being examined I was of opinion that all the 
assurances of Kamiladdm wero entirely false and groundless, 
^[r Roberts my Pereian interpreter came to me soon after 
this and from that time to this day I am not conscious that I 
have ever sent oue petition to Mr Fowke. 


** From the 15th November to the 20tli December iras 
the ouly time in which I sent petitions to Jlr Fowke. ” 
Hastings touohmeas about Captain Weller is explained by a 
letter from Hancock to his wife* of 10th April 1772 in which 
ho says that Captain lYeller ** whom you know perfectly 
well" is a member of Mr Hastings family “f Hostings do 
posed (1179) that Kamdladdm complained to Iiim m December 
and said that Vansittart was present on the occasion 

A letter from 5Ir Fowke to the C/Ounoil dated 18th Apnl 
1776 (1004-03) enables us to know that Ivamfiloddm com 
plained to the Council on 13th December Fowke s letter u 
BO important that I give it entire — 

“To the Honoartble Warren Hutingi, Eiq , QoTertior General, etc., 
Connell of Rerenue 

“ nononmble 8ir and Sira — On the lOlh December lait, Kamil 
addin AU Klian delirered to yoar Board a paper contalnlDg many 


^Ir». Tluicock wu a IKw aa«t«o end aa aast of Jase AQiten. Tb« 
aodmothet of lb« latter oocamoDoodUi Ir turried life iHtb tlie eherre 
of Qeorfffl the eon of \\ arrea llatUar^. U died yoaof of a palH I wr»- 
throflt,aQd Mrt. Aaiten had b<oom« oo atuebrd to him tbal ifaealvej* 
declarcl that hi death he<l beea ** <re«l m (rief to her a« If he ba'I hrea 
a chilli of berova. Mn Ilaoeoak • djoghter (tb» lie* !e of Ilaacock • Uli^r* 
I prnnrae) married m French CoqbI, who f alllotlDpI aoJ ih* afurwanl^ 
tnarriedb rcoo^la Henry Aa t 0-^31 moiref JaaeAa icubjrbcr iKph«») 
f There U »a alio Ion to Uiitaia Weller la a I Iter from Ha* Ibj* W 
Dopr (01 Ij I S**)) hot the fullc-l aeroaotle rt'rea la Ha iloc cd-<ffa 
tx(H.a on I th Norember I I (tJeoir 'pl ) Tb re heaaja t I t-T leare la 
thi pl*i^ bJ « all a a a fact «Dlrer«ally kaova that oa* of th prf*-o 
m at 00-1 to ba « b Id a abare ooler th* coairfc.UrT* name— <.*| 

/ t\ tl r— wa« a tn n t) whom I br towc>l that de(fr« of pro* tl a *tLI h It 

I «aa lo ray | atr ta glr him { asd apoo that ae^ oat al n L* ra-^* I 

I ao l r*tB lor*! ia It till bl* dr th { that i li^n Ir-al of I I f 

m£ ciua I fc^t a t pafucco rak ual tL« a*L of ll 4*1“ 
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falsities injurious to my reputation, ■winch I lefuted upon my oath 
and the oaths of two other peisons He has now put another paper 
into my hands which I take the libeity of enclosing to you foi my 
farther justification In this paper it is pretended, that the Govei- 
nor-General was active beyond the limits of justice to forwaid a 
charge tending to my dishonour. If it contains a calumny, I shall 
rejoice to heai that the author has a brand of infamy set upon him, as 
a public warning to all calumniators and detiactors But, whatever 
may be the issue of the inquiry, it is evident that the Governoi- 
Geneial once thought Kamdladdm All Khan a person whose testi- 
mony was not to be rejected, when against me , and therefore I 
hope I may be indulged in a request, that the recantation of Kamal- 
addin may have a place on the records, as well as his former 
accusation Conscious of the lespect I owe to Government, I can- 
not mention the Govei nor-General’s name without pain, though 
essentially necessary to my own paiticular justification 


I have further the honoiii to enclose a paper^which Kamdl AIi- 
addin declares to have been the first accou^which he wrote with 
his own free will ” y 

y I am, &c , 

/ JOSEPH FOWKE 

This letter enclosed two pape^m porting to be statements 
by KamAladdm The fiist, c^d in the depositions the lono 
(petition) and the gieayrsi (1214), was a long nanativ: 
of what took place in Mi rfastiog,’ house in December and 
IS the papei which FowIm autP Nandn ’ 

waids aeeused of eriort^g Kamdl The othei was the 
migiim^l petition wh./l^^a Hastings in 

December, and is spoUftT of as the smaU ^ 

It will be obsei-^ thai- i 7 

having lefut^-RiSaaddiu's charges upon 
oaths of tw^hei persons This is. no doubt tht 
tiou to ^h Olaveung lefened in his de ’ 

KamflSdin an infamous eieature llSJir 

by ^.emaik, tliathritracity had been dfsmnl V^p 

I tdc Appendix for copies of the arzZ ^ 
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positive witnesses • The snuill om (1007) shows ns that 
BaneshwarGhoses complaint against Kamil was about 5 OOOf 
mans of salt and Kamils evKleuce (1154) gives us the parti- 
culars of what took place between Kamil Baneshwar tho 
General and Jlr Fowka Kamil says that Baneshwar com 
plained against him to General Olavenng and that the latter 
sent for him. Kamil presented a tia«ar of five mpis but the 
General did not take tliem and gave Kamil jwjn and told liitn 
to come next day He came and the General wrote a letter 
and sent it, and another paper (doubtless Baneshwar a com 
plaint) together with Kamil and Baneshwar to Air Fowko 
IVhen they arrived Rodha Obaian was with ilr Fowke and 
they waited downstairs till he had gona Then tliey went 
up and Air Fowke proceeded to question Kamil about Hijli 
and its revenues, Baneshwar then told Fowke that Kamil 
liad rented tlio thika khalarls from English gentlemen at a 
great expense. What do you moan by a great expense ” 
said Fowko and Banoohwar explained that filatnil had spent 
a great deal in giving Uribes to English gontlomon. Fowko 
asked Kainul If this was tiue and ho said it was false Mr 
howko replied you ha\o <fivon nipis to tho English gontlo- 
raon.” Then young Fowko Citrao in and thoro was a great 
deal of conv ersation botwoon th and 3 oung Fowko allowed 
Kmuul to go and told him to come next day IIo did so 
and Air howko asked him if lio Imd not gi\on roono^ to 
Air Aansittart. Ifo domed it and Afr iowko got angr; 
and ho and Ins son talked together ni Fnghsh ami Kamil 
was n^ain allowed to depart Tlio tliwd da} Kamil o^aln 
went and was asked again about th /gi\in„ of hnhes **f 
^^ald I liA 1 gi'cn nothing to an^lKMl) " l/j^id "you sp^ak 
tln-i without n.a'.on'* I limn sail "I am n qipricr anln^ 
thief” Kamil then came homo and afleruard wluI to tho 
Orornils but be was out 

It lliM en# of M»*wnipl 3!*, lii«f * obb tl 

ef Mr 

•otUttUl UlfjO»BUl/ B ulU-* 

Uu 



The Tn<tl< for /><»’>/. 

Question — “"Wlmt did uiu do iio\t / *’ "1 cnino Imnu* ati<l 
cousidoicd in my o^\n mmd, \\lmlo\oi p'l*'' • d l>cl u 1 1 n 

Mr Fowke and me, if I iMitc, and *ri\c (?) nnudi, 1 do imi, 

know wliellici llic Oo\cinoi ^^onld i»o atigiy nn' ’ 

Theicfoie I did not wiitc inueii , but liavmtr ouisc*.! n liUl*' 
to be 'wrote, I went and it to the G<>\einoi, and I (old 
bim all by woid of montii " T)io Go\ ei noi said, " Abut ba\ o 

wiote in youi arzi little, and by woid of inondi y«m ‘^ay a 
gieatdeal, wliatevei you tell me by woid of mouth wiito 
down in an arzi, and I Avill iiifiniio about it in (be com- 
mittee” I answeicd, “I liavc not m^Miinnslii \m(]i me , I 
wdlwiiteit out, and bung it to-monow moininrr." 
Goveinoi answeied, “ If you have not youi iminshi m ith you, 
take mine, and wliatevei you have to wiite, ho will wiito it.’’ 


In another deposition (1193) he emd » I had numbcrlops thonjrlits iu 
my own mind , hnt I went and grave the smaU aizi to tho Governor, for 
this reason, that the Governor was a groat man and Mr Fowko an 
Englishman , and that i£ I wrote a good deal, lie might bo angry ” Sir 
J S (I, 82) calls Powko a Enropean, as if to imply that lio was nob an 
Englishman, and says that ho was bitterly opposed to Hastings Fowlco 
was an Englishman and a friend of Dr Johnson, I am not aua.o that 
he was bitterly opposed to Hastings, until Hastings prosoontod him Ho 
was introduced to Hastings by the latter’s patron, Sir Goorgo Oolebrooko 
and Hastings promised to do all he could to servo him (Glcig I 190 1 
Hastings admitted (1200) that he might have told Powko that ho 'must 
part with scruples if he meant to be served Ho denied that his moanini^ 
was that he should part with his integrity, bat still “ parting wiLb 
scruples " was a curious expression “ “ 

Powke must have tried to induce Dr Johnson to take up the subioot of 
Kanda Kumar, for in April 1T8^ the latter wrote, » of the death of tl 
unfortunate man (Nanda Kumar), I believe Europe thinks as you think b 
it was past prevention, and it was not fit for me to move a quostio 
public which I was not qualified to discuss , and I might have h 
silenced by a hardy demal of facts which, if denied, I could not prove 
■Whatever you do, I do not suspeot yon of piUagmg or opprassmg * 
shall rejoice to see you return with a body unbroken ami 
unclouded.” ^ “‘'“d 

Fowke’s threatening to knock down Kamaladdm with a 
of Churchhill’s voyages, reminds ns of Johnson’s adveutiiro^° 

Curll 
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The words the Governor then nsed in the Hinda'^tnni Ian 
guage I did not nnderstani He desired Hr Yansittart 
to explain them to me m Persian then Ur Vansittart explain 
od them to me that the Governor had said my mnnshi is 
here do you cause it to he wrote by him. I agreed to it , 
and the Governor called his own niunshi Shanj at Ula Klian 
and told him whatever tins man lias to write do you wnto 
for him, I then caused him to write whatever had passed 
liotwoen Ur Fowke and me having wrote it I gave it to 
the Governor and the Governor having caused it to be read to 
him by the munahi he kept it and gave me my dismission and 
returned me the small ar*t I hod given liim. I then came to my 
own house” On being asked the dates of those occurrences 
KaraiSl sail that ho did not remember when lie got the letter 
from the Genernl but that the conversation witli Fowko 
(apparently that on the third <lay) was either the last day 
of Agmhan or Ist PausIl The first Paush however seems 
to bo 14tU Docoraber and so if Fowko was nglit in saMiig 
in lits letter tliat tlio petition of Kamil was laid before tlio 
Board on lOth December Kami) s memory must have been at 
faiilL It IS important to notice that Kamil gave tlio dat*^ 
more correctly in tlio long arzt (109^) Ho asserted after 
wards that this petition was extorted from him but ho ad 
mitlod tlmt it was wntten by his own inunshi and that ho 
luniM'lf male it over to Nan la Kumar Ho a liiiltte^I too 
that it was written on Cth Bni akli tlmt is 17th Apnl f lOSO) 
ail I c m oqnenllj two days biforo ho complain ^1 to Ha tings 
or Imp- \ Iltn. it ina\ bo well to note that there was m 
a rti jn by Kamil that f owko Im I ma le him write the long 
f»r i at his lioiivj though the charge ns drawn In Mr Prlt 
rhanl im])h s this \\ Iiat Knnnll nllrg 1 was tliat Nnti la 
Kmimr »t him to «lraw up the petition on I7th Vpdl an 1 
ih n ^f'nl it o\cr to lowke Afl rtrnnis I owl e a I I Kninal 
t) ff'al It an 1 it was this ap| nr nth that Knmul olj cl*^! 
tj mill r than to th 1 c )Til nts of tll^ |h liti lu 

^Ir I nke all “ ^ si thi nil 1 it I ai 1 ^ th r** Is 
I j c ht.!o nl I tv. t n MttJiaraja an ! lu i j h al It i n n i 
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ar-i, it is a, jaiuah-saival "* In fact, the petition was wiitten 
out on Satuidaj’’, tlie 4th Baisakli, that js,15bh ApiiJ, as Nauda 
Kumai’s deposition shows (10S3), and Kam.irs own account 
icquncs that it should liave been wiittcii at least as eaily as 
5th Baisakli, foi the Sth Baisakh was the 19th April, and the 
day aftei the alleged c's:toition of tlie sealing by Fowke Foi 
the leasons that the long ay’CL was wiitten by Kaindl’s own 
inuushi> that its statements substantially agree with tlie 
othei evidence in the case, including even the depositions 
of Hastings, Vansittait, and Sliaiiyat TJla Khan (1179-85), and 
also because the juiy found that Fowke had not extoited it 
fiom Kamdl, I believe that the said papei is a collect naiia- 
tive The papei is veiy long, but it is veiy irapoitant, and 
I have theiefoie insei ted it in the Appendix It begins with 
stating that it is a declaiation on the faith of Kamal’s leligion 
It IS thus, in fact, an affidavit Tlieie is, theiefoie, no lele- 
vanceasiegaids this petition in Sii James Stephen’s view, that 
natives look upon common falsehood as fair play, but regaid 
peijuiy with honor (Vol I, pp 204 and 206) Here I may 
obsei ve, that tliough I have sometimes heaid ignoiant English- 
men speak as Sii J Stephen does, of what he calls the cuirent 
native view about falsehood, I have nevei seen it exemplified 
in practice My expeiience is, that if a native is tiuthful, 
he IS so equally with or without an oath, and that if he is not, 
the oath makes no difference to him 

The petition goes on to say that Mi Fowke heard both 
sides, and then dismissed Baneshwai and Kamdl On the 
same evening the lattei went to see his fiiend Sadaraddin 
Munshi, and told him what had occuried Sadai addin ad- 
vised him to lelate it to Ganga Govind Singh Kamdl object- 
ed to do so at fiist, but on 19th Agiahan, he did go and tell 
Ganga Govind, who said notlimg, but went off* to the daibar 
The lepoit wiites it Faghun, but it is cleaily Agiahan that 
IS meant 

* Nob a pefcifcion, bufc an examinafcion or albercation Jaiiab-sawal literally 
means question and answer, and lias so been, translated by Hnji Masbapba 
xn a passage quoted by Sir J Stephen. 
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Neit day 3rd December at noon Munshi Sadaraddin sent 
for him and told him that Gnnga Govmd had told Mr 
Graham about Fowke b interrogatories and that Jlr Graham 
had gone stroight TTith the news to tho Governor ond had then 
come back and told Sadamddm to send for Kamdl and tell 
him to wnte n petition on tho subject and deliver it to tho 
Governor Kamfil drew up a petition and shewed it to 
Sadaraddin who told him to take it to Gaoga Govmd adding 
** what I now tell you is by tho direction of Mr John 
Graham ” Ganga Govmd told Kiimdl to put in about Fowke s 
asking abont tho doacears to which Kamill replied tliat 
ilr Fowke had notsaid so to him Then Karadl went back to 
Sadaraddin and while he was there Ganga Govmd came in 
and tho two told him that he need not bo afraid and that ho 
should wnte n petition llo did so but did not doh\ cr it and 
on 20th iVgrahon (0th December) Ganga Govind said to KnrodI 
”Tou have not yot delivered the petition and Mr Graham is 
>er3 angryaboutit youought to go immediately to tho Cover 
nor deliver your petition and wait upon Mr Gmhani lomor 
m w with tho account of y our Iioving done so and I will bo at 
Jlr Oralmra 8 ot that time too” Kanml iramediatolj wont 
(tins would be on 0th December) and delivered Ins petition 
TIasting5 objected that it was dinorent from the account tliat 
Iml been gi\cnlum bj Mr Oralmra Tlion followed tlio 
wntingof another petition l»y Ilaslings rauusln ns relatM m 
Kamil rt deposition.* Next day tho lOlh DtCGniber Kamul 


Aec«nliar to Illalo ual verj 

n« th« wonl« the OoTpraor Ul^a la the IIib Ib Ual Uncoefe 

J lit BOt on Tte t]>>-«Ire<l Mr t? ripIUa Ihrtn t m* la 

ImLxD thro Sir \ uultlort cipUln«>l th^ to m Ui»t the Oor rs'^r L*-! 
»«li| SIj mec hi i< h^r do 7crtir«ri*« H to U* vrt>t t/blm. If lUHlni 
couU Bot sj erfo « mn h lo rrr^Un cr Ib III ibl IIIbI t«td h 

CB* 1 * ptufl i Bt thxa LI fri bI la Lb •It'I^ 

of ih r »Ur* 1*0 ■Tifcjr n* w It w*« er n tn&r b i »*■ t a 

w ^LcIwblhrL b*-l li 1 1 Hwvcll abnt Kkoil kills cvTtj del *^0 

rrslD^lhitr' 1 k ) *nit b* t ILImWdofl >* lb * 

• • fT^I “ Tb n* B f f f\ of tb t *7 r to lelc/ I » | *I t 

t'l S.r bj,(« I of n 1-lbt L iL t. t Lt, v iL C 1 ^ t 
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^venfc and told Y.insittait and Ra^ballabli, though it appeals 
(1156) tint Vansittait had aheady been piesent at the 
mteivicw between Kaniill and Hastings Hastings, Vansit- 
tait, and the munshi of conise say tliat Kanifil voluntaiily 
dictated the petition, but the impoitant thing is, that it 
Avas wiitten by Hastings’ inunshi, at Hastings’ house, and that 
the petition nnth which Kainfil went to Hastings was the 
small arzi (1097), which sa3^s nothing of Fowke’s inquiring 
about douceuis “ Tlie petition,” says Hastings, “ was in terms 
so biicf and geneial, that I letuined it to him, telling him 
that as he had stated it, it did not amount to a complaint ” 
Vansittait’s evidence is to the same effect “ Mr Hastmgs 
Avas 111 the south-east loom of his house , Kamd,laddin was 
theie, and others, when I went in , Mr Hastings told me that 
Kamilladdm had been complaining that Mi Fowke had thieaten- 
ed him with punishment, if he did not deliver an account 
of baramcids that ho had been lelating eveiythmg very cir- 
cumstantially by woid of mouth, but had given in a petition 
veiy shoi t, and of no kind of consequence ” It is impoifcaut to 
point out that Ganga GoAund Singh was piesent then (1185) 
No doubt this would have its effect in putting Kam^l undei 
constraint It is an unfoi tunate ciicurastance that the petition 
Avhich Shariyat Ula wiote out has not been published in the 
lepoit, though it appeals to have been pioduced at the 
conspiracy trial (1168), was laid befoie the Board, and is 
punted in the Bengal Appendix 

I have been thus minute m desciibing the occuiiences 
of December, because Sii J Stephen passes them over m 
silence It will haidly be ciedited, but it is the case, 
that he says nothmg whatever about Kamal’s petition of 
December He repiesents him as coming for the first time to 
Hastings on 19th Apiil, and expatiates on the caution with 
which Hastmgs acted then, and the care with which he tested 

him but little ” And yet these vrere the two men whom the Regulating 
Act pat mto Council on account of their knowledge of India I 

* Literally, a coming up, or out, but meaning informations about 
corruption The word is supposed to be the onginal of verandah 
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Ills Btatoraents (VoL II pp 40 51) Ho does not tell his 
readers that Hastings had reason to be shy of trusting Kara(U 
or that ho had not been so circomspoct in December Hastings 
then took up the case so eagerly that he insisted on Kam^ s 
having the complaint written out there and then and ho took 
this petition which his own muushi had wntten out, and 
presented it to the Board 

Tho proceedings are fully detailed m tho Bengal Appendi^c 
pp 611 23 and I have placed portions of thorn in my appendix 
Tho important point is, that Fowko wns not punished or 
jiroseouted then and that he vindicated himself to tho satis- 
faction of tho majonty by his own evidence and that of his 
servants. Surely these facts havo an im|x>rtant bearing on 
the credibility of Kamfil It is also to bo carofully rcraam 
bored that Fowko and Nanda Kumar woro found not guilty 
of hasdng extorted tho ar,* that is tho gixat nr^i In otlicr 
words, Kamdls charge on this ground was found fa)so This 
Tordict never was roNereod fortheehorgo m Harwell scaso 
was about another paper vir, tho fanl Tlio nm was not an 
Item in that charge. Thus then wo havo an nncliallengol 
Ttirdict that Kaindl liad lied about t!io arzi Tims ho was 
Iwieo found to bo a bar onco in Ducembor by tho Council 
and again in July by a jury 

Sir J Stephen cannot understand whythojuiy found for 
tho defendants m one cane and for tho proHccntion in another 
I^or can I fullj explain it* Ono explanation liowoier ii 
that tho charge m Birwolls case was onlj ah >ut tho/«r*^ 
anlthojnrj msj have bi.lk\e^! that tho e\ i Icnco alniut this 
was confirme*! bj Fonkisob nations. It tnaj Iisvi b < n 
t to that tho jnrj convict' I m HarwcUs caio !>• can no liltli 
evid nee was ^ivcn for llio dih-iio. Tlio fjur wrllrpi wh > 
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weic picseut at Fowke’s house, and tNVO of whom attested the 
gieat arzi, weio not called, though the}’’ wcie alive and in 
Calcutta Lcmaistie, J, asked a question about this, and it 
IS possible that, in chaignigtho jui}’-, stiess may have been laid 
on the ab-^ence of these witnesses But then it does not 
appear that they weie examined m Hastings’ tual eithei, 
though the}’’ weie at the piehminai}’’ pioceediugs Pei haps 
it was iindeistood that a seveie punishment would not be 
infl-icted, and that it was on tins account that all the witnesses 
weie not examined At all events, the fact that Fowke was only 
fined Rs 50 seems to indicate that the Judges did not concui 
with the veidict, or had small S3^mpathy with Mr Baiwell 
When Sii James Stephen (at pp S-i, S6, and 88) aigues in 
favoui of Kamal’s stoiy about the arzi, in opposition to the 
account b}'- Fowke and otheis, he not only piefeis believing 
a man whom he himself calls a veiy pool cieatuie, but he 
oveiiides the veidict of tlie juiy ' One would be glad to 
know how he defends such a position Unless he chooses to 
say “ Kamaliis est milii instar omnium,” I do not see what he 
has to stand upon 

I observe that Sii J Stephen implies (202) that the question 
of the extortion of the long arzi was in issue in both cases, 
the effect being to lead his leadeis to suppose that the two 
veidicts aie iiieconcilable, and that the one in Bai well’s case 
supported Kamel’s stoiy about the arzi This, howevei, is a 
mistake Theie was no charge in Bai well’s case about the 
long ai'Zi, and there could not be, foi he was not mentioned 
in it The sole charge in Barwell’s case was about the /cm c? 
On the other hand, theie were two charges in Hastings’ case, 
one about the arzi, and the other about the fai'd The pri- 
soners were acquitted on both counts, and so fai as the fard is 
concerned, the verdict was contiadicted by that in Bai well’s 
case But there never was any contradiction about the aizi 
It is cuiious that the existence of the fard was the point 
about which Hastings had doubt, he was clear as to the aizi, 
but he thought at fiist that Fowke might be innocent about 
the f aid In my opinion this doubt was just. If the/cM’cZ 
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liad ever osistod Fowko wonld suroly have taken the attest- 
ation of tTVO ■mtnessca to it as he diil vrith regard to the arzi 
Tho next thing that wo hoar of Knradl is, that bo was 
arranging about hia son s mamago This was flometimo in 
Phalgun (11th February to llUi Slarch) Ho lived nt Hugh 
and it was necessary for him to go home ond Bottlo the mar 
nage. He theroforo went to see Nanda Kumar in order to 
got hi3 dismission (rukhaat) and to ask tho Hahamja to 
honour him by receiving sweetmeats from him on tho auspi 
Clous occasion KamAl both according to hia own account and 
Nanda Kumars was an old fnend of tho latter In his 
evidence in tho forgery case he snid that Nando Kumar barl 
been his fatliers and his grandfathers fnond and that lie 
lumsolfbad boon protected by him since ho was ton years oliL 
Sirailarlj Nanda Kumar sold (1032) that KamAl had been 
with him in bis cliildhoo<l for two or throe } cars. Apparently 
however thoj ha 1 quarrollod and It was m onler to become 
reconciled that KaiiiAl wont to Radba Cbann and asked liim 
to get bis father m law to accept the Bweetmeats Hadlm 
Cliarnn agreed to raodialc and told Komal that the Knja s 
bouse was bis old homo and tlint bo must bo on tonns of 
fncndsbip with tho ilnhamja According too to Kanidl 
lladha Cliaran braggwl ot what his father in law had Wti 
doing about tho OoNomor i.c. and said " \Mmt they have 
ale tlioj* will bo obliged to disgorgo and will lie put to 
sbamoln tboir own country ond will bo callctl tblc\cs ** 

^\o aro not toM wliat the previous quarrel lietwcen KamU 
nn 1 tbo Raja liR I been oboul but in nil prokabiht} It rcIrtliHl 
to lowkt s affair of D ecinl»cr KamAl went off to Hiigll sn 1 
di 1 not coin^ back till tlio end of tlio monlb Ho said (1 1.^0) 
that be irtumrd on Ilmlgtin or Ut Clmit and that on 
the fu>t day nfl^r Ids arnvnl lie pud bis re spiels to tb» Cloy rr 
nor ilr \ansittart and o// Me n* Tlie »*N-on 1 d*i> 

bf* wrnt to s-w> ilio Ilrtjo. Til* Itaja was not nt Iininn an 1 »-» 

.t III Itm ri.«n nil 1. nr..) } ]{ |>i 
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a little the Raja came in, and Kam.il picsonted his nazzar of 
one goldinohui (Rs. IG oi 17) The Raja Gist pohtelj’- asked 
about the mail lago, and then said “ Did you lieai at Hugh 
ivhat passed between the Goveinoi and me, and how I liave 
pioved him to be in the wiong Kaimll said he liad heaid 
something about the haiamads Kamdl had anothei object 
in visiting the Raja, viz , to bonow Rs 3,000 He asked foi 
it, he saj’-s, on IstChaib, and got the loan on the 13th oi 14th 
The 1st Chait was Siindaj’', the 12th Maich, and so, just one 
day aftei Nanda Kumai had pieseuted his petition against 
Hastings I beg to point out heie to my leadeis, that all 
this intimac}’- with Nanila Kumai, and this boiiowmgof 
money fiom him, took place aftei Kamdl, accoidmg to his 
evidence m the foigeiy case, had found out that Nanda 
Kumai had been foiging Ins name, and had on that account 
magnanimously declined to ask him to be his secuiity t Ap- 
parently Kamdl had now fallen fiom the moial elevation he 
had attained in 1 772 oi 1773 The next incident was Kamdl’s 
piesentmg thiee petitions to Nanda Kumar, two of them 
agamst Ganga Govind Singh, and the other against Mr. Aich- 
dekin * This occmied in the lattei end of Ohait (1081), and 
consequently some time in the beginning of Apnl Kamdl 
said that he asked Nanda Kumar to give the petition against 
Aiclidekin to the committee, but to keep those agamst Ganga 
Govind by him Why he should have made them over to 
Nanda Kumai if he did not wish them presented it is difhcult 
to imagine Kamdl’s stoiy is, that he did not want them filed, 
as his only intention was to fiighten Ganga Govind He also 
says that the contents of the petitions were not true “I 
don’t dehver them in as complaints,” he said to Radha 
Oharan , “ was I to complain, I would complain of what is 
tiiie In order to fiighten him, I have wiote what I pleased 
myself” This was at least candid on the part of Kamdl, 
but Sir J Stephen is lesolved Kamdl should be piotected 
against dispaiagement, even by himself, and so he says that 


* The Salt Agent. 
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he can see nothing disingenuona in K'n.nml s petitions (VoL I 
p 205 note) 

Whether Kamfls complaints against Gonga Qo\ ind were 
true or false it Beoras to rao impossible to doubt that they ^^ore 
intended as bartimada and tliat they ivcrogitou In suppoit 
of Nanda Kumars schemes. It is impossible to bclioio that 
Kaindl would give them to Nanda Kumar when he know tlwt 
the latter was bniiging charges against the Governor unless 
ho meant Nanda Kumar to use them Ganga QoMnd was a 
inomhcr of the Qovomment and (hmncctcd with Hastings 
Ho bx)k an active part in getting Kamdl to go to Hastings 
in Doccraher with a complaint against Fowko Ho was also 
the man who long afterwards in concert witli Devi Sing so 
lufamoual^ distinguished himself m Rangpnr and Dinojpur * 

jVnothcr thing which proves the intention with which ho 
(Kamil) presented the ants is that tlio ilaliamja had pro\ I 
ousl) boon speaking to him about 6<iramad> Afsiording to 
Ivaindl the Ilaja spoke about nothing else Uhonciorl 
went” lie sajs lie conversed with me on no oilier subject 
but the fruntma When therefore after ftiicli convtisn 
tions Kamol gave in 6*imma<N about Ganga Govind wliat 
could Nanda Kumar understand except tliat lie was to pr ^ nt 

them? It was about Hijli ami otli^r salt estates tliat Nan la 
Kumar invited Kamul to give i»(in(mu?s and lot litru ho 
brought him throe 

In onh r to umbrUnl what was the dispute b twe n 
Kamil nn I Ganga Gov ml It is n o sarv to nav huh thiiu 

MsDj f am w rJ< ( l j wl n Ma (In ^ wn bin Imr-*- ’ ^ 
ftalvaisnaiiTs looilWvi nfffa 1 1 ’ n t»r o Ini la if* il 
till s It ml ra I T Ih fir t n m hi m r»u sra ) l tl of n i 
wl enn l h Ip 1 lut » ih of *1 T* tJ tin I h orU (01 fill 1 ' ) 
U 1 l or* rtaal On tl <1 n/a <( »la l w l I jr n '0/ 

In )t / l n * mn ft ir t a I i f rr*'l b In K 11 ( l •’ 

If B 1 I j ir sp/o soil I lU f I 1 U T t I I't 

t l n i * « r Til »nU fv tl \0 < s S r * 

1 1 if D r » • 1 1 Of l r t bnjr S K --I ^ 

t t»fxt »r iiialfbyrl tl*> iH »> 

I ) t • r * I I V « il O O ( •> I L f( I 

*. -L. Lil t* IVIb-Ut f 
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aboiib Kamal’s position as a salt-farmer Kanial ^^as tlie 
faiiuei of Hijh Tins was foimerlya distiicboi clialla con- 
sistmg of the paigaiias of Tainluk, Jlahishadal, &c, but is 
now pait of Midnapiir It was a salt-faim, bub not entiiely 
so Theie was also land, and Kani.il had to pay oi collect 
Rs 75,000 in land-iGvenuc, besides fiiinishing a laige quan- 
tity of salt Sadaiaddin Muiishi speaks of Kamal’s being a 
couipetitoi foi the faun in Asaih 1179 (June 1772) It is 
piobable, howevei, that the auangemeiits about the salt did 
not come into foice till the cold weathei of 1773, foi notiiiuo’ 
could bo done about salt in the lains, and the scheme foi the 
settlement of salt-faims was not piopounded till Octobei 1772 
(Haiiiigfcon, II, SSI ) One of KamdVs petitions, too (1099), 
speaks of the settlement of Hijli being made m 1180 Vilayatz"^ 
(Octobei 1772) 

We leain (Haiington, III, 639) that theie weie two ways of 
managing the salt le venue , one was known undei the head of 
Khazana, and the othei under the head of Tliika In tlie first 
instance, the land-revenue was paid wholly oi chiefly in salt, 
and m the other, the Ichalaris oi salt-works were let out at a 
ceitam rent oi thilca Kamiil was mteiesbed m both aiiaime- 

O 

meuts He faimed Hijli, and paid in salt and in cash, and he 
also held 401 tlaJca klialaris It was about the lattei that 
Baneshwar Ghose complained to Geneial Claveiing in the 
begmnmg of December Baneshwar Ghose, as Karafirs petition 
(1097) shows, had to do with the thika klialaris, and com- 
plained against Kamdl about 5,000 mans of salt Kam^il calls 
him lus laijat (1154), and this is explained, I think, by the 
evidence of Hastings (1179) He says — “ Kamdladdm, in the 
month of December, complamed that Mi Fowke had attempted, 
by promises and threats, to extoit from him a declaration 
that he had given bribes to English gentlemen and onatsachs 
for the giant of the thika klialaris, oi the adjustment of ac- 
counts relative to them (I am not certain which) These 
weie salt-works, not oiigmally included m the lease of tlie 


* An aara cuirent m Orissa and beginning 592 A D 
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f&rm of Hijli bat worked by other farmers by people brought 
from other parts and afterwards given to the farmer of Hijh 
to prevent competition.” 

It WHS these t/itia Uiatam too which Kamfil sublet in 
Balsakh 1181 (April ITT-l) to Hastmgs banyan Kanta Balm 
The petition (1100) speaks of Baba I^konace aud Nundeo m 
tlio sub-lessee bat I need hardly obserro that this is a raw 
pnnt for Lok Nath Nandi the infant son of Kanta Baba 
in whoso name he took Pai^na Baharband This agrees 
with the remarks of General Clavenng m the minutes of 30th 
Dccorabor 1771 and 12tU May 1775 about the connection 
between Kamaladdin and Kanta Baba. 

The armngomonts for the salt farms as given in Ilanngton 
wore bnofl> aa follows The farmer engaged to deliver a 
certain quantity of salt yearly to the Company at a fixcfd 
price and ho also agreed tliat ho would deliver to the Com 
pony any snrplus anlt which ho might make at on nd\'nnco of 
Rs, 2 j on the contract jmeo lie was not to sell salt except to 
the Company In constJoraUon of those stipulations he get an 
/ alvnnce of three-fourths of the \aluo of the salt that lie was to 
) deliver It is clear that unless ho f,ot this advance Jio could not 
work Ills farm for ho could not pay tlionvifaiiyis Kamfilsp-aks 
of taking the fann of IIijU for fi\e ^cara (10S2) but perhaps 
this did not jncludo tho salt for it appears (lOOH) that 
lie took the salt-works m certain parts of llijli on a fonr } cars 
lease m Mngh 1181 (January 1774) Tlio agreement was 
tlmt he should supply a lakh of inrus of salt at n m]»l a w in 
and that ho nhoultl get on adranco of Rs. fU oOO ABcr tliM 
tlmg-v tlf^'ln'I l> nn und'^rhan 1 sttlloinent porsuah ! Ksmll 
to agree to pa) him Rs 2t>OOOon tht un hrstamling that 
flo\ in I woul Un luc j til Ga\ mmt*nt to fm-x > nil claim l »s'»\ 

salt which Kfuual tuigltl make o\er an 1 nb)\ t' th^ *liptilsi<- 1 
lakh This Kurplu-i Ksm<I was t » I > nil >wr I In di p f 

a li«* cho- Bill tu k cp th prufits 1) himvlf In t!i r 
srunb the two ntrang 1 tr clwsl the (I >rt mm nt 1 I ^ 
lIiiH n^T' --niMil Kntiul [ ill fl itin I 1 Nfi* 

in nih Ksiiuil a k 1 llsn »n tl isiii I I uj tl vi!t (il 
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sin plus salt, I piesnmc), but Ganga instead of doing tins took 
Bs 15,000 moic fiom him The icsult was that Kamfd 
could not paj”- the salt-woikeis, and they complained against 
him, Kamill said fuithei, that he was a pool man, and that 
he was utteily at a loss whcie to laise the nione}’' so as to 
complete the investment He theiefeie piayed that the 
diwaii should be summoned and oideied to letuin his money 
with inteiest Theie was also anothei complaint against 
Ganga Govind foi oppiessing the laiyats and salt-woikeis of 
Hijli We aie told that the dispute between Ganga Goviud 
and Kamal was afteiwaids settled by tlieii common fiiend, 
Sadai addin Munshi, that is, by the man who was then the 
munshi ot Nanda Kumai’s special enemy, John Giaham 
(1147), and was afteiwaids in the seimce of Mi Baiwell 
Ganga Govind, it i3_ga^d, paid Kam51 Rs 10,000 and wiote 
off Bs 16,000 of KamB’s debt foi land-ie venue, but this was 
no piopei settlement if Kamdl’s petition was tiue Accoid- 
ine: to it, Gano-a Govind took fiom him Bs 30,000, and more- 
ovei did not fulfil his baigam about the suiplus salt I do 
not think that any candid mind can accept Kamdl or 
Sadai addin’s account of these transactions, or doubt that 
Kamdl was induced by underhand means to withdiaw the 
chai ge against Ganga Govind * 


* Haabings resbored Ganga Govind to office in November 1776, ? e , as 
soon as be got the power into bis bands On 12tb May 1776, Hastings 
gave a onrions illustration of wbat be considered tbe one tbing needful 
in a pnbbo servant He said, “ I bave beard bim (Ganga Govind) loaded, 
as I bave many others, witb general reproaobes, but bave never beard any 
one express doubts of bis abilities ” Wben Hastmgs took back snob a man 
after bis dismissal, be became responsible for all bis subsequent enormities 
Mr Peter Moore, wben examined in Hastings’ trial, gave veiy strong 
evidence against Ganga Govind He also referred to Kanta Babn’s zamin- 
dan of Babarband, and said tbat tbe engagement was for Rs 82 or 83,000, 
wbile tbe settlement witb tbe raiyata was for Bs 3,63,000 In July 1774, 
Hastings described Lok Natb Nandi as a man of credit, and tberefore 
a proper person to bave charge of tbe Bahai band zamindari Lok Natb 
was then a mere child, and wben the majority taxed him with this descrip- 
tion of him, Hastings replied tbat everybody knew tbat the practice of 
he')iam% was prevalent in India, and that bis description referred in fact 
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Nanda Kamar was oxamined at tbo prelunmniy inquiry on 
20th April and the circumitantial account which ho there 
gives makes us regrot that ho was not similarly interrogated 
when he vos committed for forgery I suppose that tho 
Judges wore in too groat a hurry on that occasion to 
oramino liim fully * His statomont (1082) is in sub- 
etanco that Karniil came to him and complained about 
Ganga GoMnd Singhs having taken Rs 2GOOO from liim 
besides Rs. 300 or 400 that hia servants hod taken lie said 
that Sadaraddiu and Qanga QoMnd wore in fncndshlp 
and that though ho had so\ oral times demanded lufl money 
from them they would not pay it. Nanda Kumar said that 
if tliat was 80 tho only remed) was to complain to Council 
On another da^ Kamdl brought tivo petitions and ^^onda 
Kumar after reading them sent at Karaill s request liis son 
inlaw Radha Charan with Kamdl to Mr Foukc. Tins so 
far agrees with Kamals account that ho too admits that ho 
went with Radha Cliaron to Mr Fowkos. lie domed tliat 
ho gave Mr Fowko tho arzts but it is not clear wliy ho went 
to boo ft man with whom as he kv^s ho had tv qitarrvl 
in December unless to got him to giro in tho ar m 
ilr Fowkos letter too of 2jth Apnl (10D7) i^ I tluiil sufll 
cicnt to show that Kamal took tho nr is to him. ^an^s 
Kumar went on to say that some da^s clapwMl ofl^r tho 
givmj, of tho ar*i< and tliat on i^th Raiinkh ho was at t!io 
G( nf'mlrt wliun lio pit a loe^-a^o frfini Ra 11m C Iiamn that ho 
and Kamal wer». at Ihu hou oof Mr bowk and a kin^ him 
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to cnll in ns lio went liomo IIo did so, and Mi Fowke 
asked Nanda Kuraai to examine Kamul, and infoim liim if 
his lepiesentabioiis weio tine Nanda Kiimai tlicn went 
home, and at 7 PT^r., Ramal came to his liouse with a inunshi, 
and bunging the diaft of an ai*::? This was found not to 
bo well woided, and tlie mimshi, Khiida Newaz, began to 
make a fiesh diafb Befoie he had got half tin ougli it, Kama), 
wlio had been ill m Fowke’s house lu the daytime, was 
obliixed to leave on account of illness His inunshi lemained 
and finished the papei It ivas then sent by Nanda Kuinai 
to Kaniitl b}’' the foimei’s seivant, Yai Mahomed, to be sealed 
Tni Mahomed heie takes up the stoiy (lOSf), and states that 
he went to Kamal with the arzi, and that KamM sealed it, 
saving that he wio be it, and that if ahundied Koians weie 
put on Ins head, he would sweai to the tiuth of eveiy woid 
of it Khuda Newaz, the munshi of Kamdladdin, did not admit 
(1171) that his mastei sealed the arzi, but he admitted, ns did 
also Kamdladdin, that Yai Mahomed came to get it sealed. 

Theie is also a cm ions statement by Kamal’s Jehansama 
(stewaid), Husein Ali (1172), that Khuda Newaz met him 
oil the stall, and told him Kamtil was going to seal a paper, 
and so he had bettei bung the siLLa-daioat* lie did so, he 
says, and waited on tlie stair, but the seal was not lequiied 
Accoiding to Nanda Kumai, he did nob see the arzi again 
till next raoining It was sealed, and he told Radha Chaian 
to take Kamdl with it to Mi Fowke He says this was on 
Sunday, and theiefoie it appeals that it was the 4th Baisakh 
when he visited Geneial Claveiing, &c (5th Baisakh was 
Sunday, the 16th Apiil)-f- This, too, is suppoited bj'' 
Sadaiaddiu’s evidence (1177), who says that, on the night 
of 3id 01 4bh Baisakh, Kamdladdin told him that the Raja 
was wanting him to wiite an arzi about the tJnJca khalari 
business, evidently that of Baneshwai Ghose, m such a way 

* The sfcandieh containing stamping ink 
There may, however, he a mistake of a day in Reid’s Chionological 
Tables Kamal (1080) speaks pf Wednesday the 19th as being the 9th 
Baisakh 
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that tlie Governor and Mr Graham might got a bad name 
Hero I may note that Sir J Stephen u incorrect in saving 
G 85) that Nauda Kumar deposed that Kamdl prcsacu 
Fowke to deliver tlie petition “On Sunday" says Nanda 
Kumar "Koni£l gave the petition to Air Fowke and on 
Tuesday Radha Charon iront to Air Fowke * and there the 
arzk was with Kamdl a consent attested by two witnesses. 
In the evening Kam6l came and begged Nanda Kumar to use 
his influence with Fowke to make him give m the petition 
against Ganga Go\nnd Singh before the other one Nanda 
Kumar agreed, and wont on the Wednesday morning to 
Mr Fowke B but Fowke said ho would do s\hrit was proper 
Wlion I was going Kamdladdin represented to rao that it 
was very hard npou him that the ar-i against Ganga Govmd 
was not delivered for if the other was gi\on in first ho 
feared ho should got no advantage from that. I advised him 
to bo patient and to give m his ar,» to tho Council where 
ho would obtain redreav Ho would not attend to what I 
said but ran to tho Governors" 

I cannot say if tho wholo of this account is tnio Nanda 
Kumar was on his dofenco and no doubt gave tho best sldo 
to his own case. But I am sure It is much more truo tlian 
Kamuls account It is raoro probable and It is supportc^l by 
tho verdict of tho jurj who found that tho ar-i was not 
extorted What I think clear Is that Karaul was diswlinlied 
with Gangs Oovind and Ssdsraldin and was temfie I at tlio 
consequoncoi of his not fullilling hii salt contract^ Ho 
therefore had rccouri'’ to Nanda Kumar more cipeciallv as 
his fnen 1 Sslarallin was mt linn in Caleulia. Kaninl 
ofiVn^l Nan la Kumar tho fc-incnm Is against Osn,,s flivinl 
and Nan H K'liinr gis llv ac'vjil^^l thorn as iln'\ itn n„thfn'‘d 
his css nn 1 j rohsl in or Itr t » bin I Kamil siitl m r 
lus inton-sts mn lo him a Issnof Is *1 (K»0 NanlaKurnsr 
was working through lowl e who ha 1 tin rar of ih* Om f»l 

an 1 T s-nt Kamal to luni an I a a p arc olf ring g i KamSI 
or Kamil n"t f his own to j,»vc a n.canUH« to 

tfhl cjinplauil of I)-ctn.l*cr 
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Xamfil, Iiowevei, ^as fi jglifceued about tins petition’s going 
111 , and knew it would not kelp him to get Ins money fiom 
Gaiiga Govind, winch was all that ho caied about Meanwhile 
also, Sadaiaddni came back fiom the counti}'', and peisuaded 
Ganga Govmd to give Kamtll Rs 10,000 No doubt he, at 
the same time, induced Kamlil to come back again to then 
side, and so Kamal went to Mi Fowke on Tuesda 3 ’', the 18th 
Apiil, and tiied to pieventhim fiom sending in the arzis on 
that day It seems to me that the fullest and faiiest account 
of what took place on ISth Apiil is given bj'- Fiancis, the son 
of Joseph Fowke Ho admits Kamfil’s distiess, and also 
pioves that Kamdl sealed the small arzi in his fathei’s house, 
and acknowledged the great arzi He proved also that the 
gieat arzi was attested by two of Ins fathei’s Poituguese 
wiiteis, and that he (young Fowke) by mistake wiote 17th 
April on one of them His evidence went to dispiove the 
existence of bhefard How Nanda Kumai was convicted in 
Barwell’s case, I cannot comprehend, foi Fowke’s indiscreet 
behaviour in Court was only evidence against himself, and 
there was apparently notapaiticle of proof that Nanda 
Kumar had anj^ thing to do with the fard According to 
Kamal, it was all the doing of old Mi Fowke Perhaps the 
jury thought that, as Nanda Kumai was ah eady condemned 
to be hanged, a conviction in the conspiracy case could not 
huit him , but suiely it is some evidence of the recklessness 
of Calcutta juries of the day * 

Sir J Stephen asks (I, 88) why should KamM rush off to 
Hastings with his complaint unless what he said was substan- 
tially true ^ But wheie does Sir James find that he did 
“rush off” 2 The alleged extortion of the arzi and the fard 
took place on the morning of Tuesday, the 18th April, and 
KamM did not appeal before Hastings till the next day The 
indictments in both the conspiiacy cases aie wrong in giving 
the 19tli April as the day of the extortion All that happened 


* I have further on given reasons for doubting that Nanda Kumar vraa 
found guilty See p. 186 
B , T N K. 
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ou that day wofl that in tbo momiug Kamfil wont to Fowko a 
to try and got hia arzxs back, and when he did not succoed 
he went off in hia palbi to Hastings It appears (1150) that 
he wont to Kaja Rajballahh first on the 19th and If as 
appears to have been tho cose (Gleig I p 623) Haatingd 
was then at Belvedere* it is difficult to boo how Katndl 
coold still bo out of breath when he came before him Ho 
had plenty of timo to cool down during tho palLv joumoy 
from Calcutta to Aliporo. Tliore was no rnshxny in tho 
matter Kamdl left Fowko e houso before 1 p sr on tho 
ISth (1213). He did not go to Mr Hostings that day 
os ho might have done Ho wont to the Maharaja and 
to Sadaraddin and tho latter went to BanveU and Van 
Billart Apparently what made KAraiil Btart off at tlio 
last was that ho saw Mr Fowko going out and behoved 
ho was going straight off to put in tl»o potitlona As a fact, 
Fowko did pat up the into on on\olopo on tho ISlh 
otloast ho dated tlio loiter tho 18lh but they wore not dcli 
rcred till tho morning of tho 20th when >oung Fowko 
brought thora to Aunol whdo ho was at breakfast. Nor can 
I SCO any sign of circumspection on tho part of Hastings for 
ho sent off kam&l to complain without over ha\ing seen tho 
(IP i alleged to liavo been oxtortc<l 1 (1079) 

According to tho roportors note (1077) Kamul moilo his 
appearance before Hastings nl 9 \ IL on tho lOtli April hut 
tins noto Is not evidence and It Is opposed to tho dt'position 
of Khuda hiowox, who sajs (1171) that Kamdl anl ho wont 
to ilr lowkos at ono anl a half prtiAfirs of the daj (alxiut 
10 30 A M ) anvl that th»»> wtro ihoro for abml lhn.o or f »»ir 
^7i iPiS (hours) Anollrr witness Ma^har^r ILalimaii (117^) 
says that tho dispuU o^urrr<l at about six Q* irM of th'' dav 
but even this would not allow of Kamils g^timg to If-N** 
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pending before such Court, and that the higher the station is 
the act IS thomoreunconstitutionaL'’ Itis true that Impoy wm 
not present when this rosotntion was come to but he adopted it 
in the proceedings of June 23r(l Kamdl was oiammcd bj 
tlio Judges on the 10th, and then summons were issued 
calling on the parties to appear next daj Tho place flxcfd 

/ was Impey a house and the examination went on there till 
11 pjl. On this occasion Elliot interpreted. On tho pro- 
nous day Sir John DO) ley officiated having for tills pur 
pose absented Limsolf from his post at tho Council Board, 
jl/lcr tho examination the Judges called upon tho persons 
aflheted hy the anpposod conspiracy to dedaro if they would 
prosecute and gave them up to Monday the 24th to decide 
This was on tho Thursday night and next day took place 
tho visit of tho Councillora to Naada Kumar of which so 
much has been made • I do not see anything >cry fnipropor 
in it but no doubt it offended tho Judges Meanwhile 
ITastings was not idle for ho sent for Kamfiladdm to BoUe* 
dero on tho Saturday and Sunda) cud examined him about 
his complaint IIo sajs ho took tho prccauiion of oskmg 
tho Judges if ho might do so and no doubt ho did hut this 
Bccnis to show that ho or his fiiends thought Kninfil a sH|* 
pery customer whom it was ncco’isorj to keep to thi. mark 
llo liad been three limes oxatninod already vi: at Hastings 


Wb<m Ibfl CoaodIJor* wora Ut©-! with ttf tbT 

lof tbit lmp ©7 IumJ Rbiraja ral«*© who lu'l olfii©*! lb'* »!Jrc* !• 

H f»TOQr Imp©/ rfj jofj We »nl I*'!/ Imp^/) 

yI more lb»o oo« Cgrl<wn/ oricinoll; lr*l b« to *<>«■ pt lb* Tl«t t’®”' 
th ArtBftjlan fto 1 mplai ino t*» relorti It. b )r II 1 w* 

»"Jr«^0 b/ It; b<? IHo/of Ibo flret of lb BaU'TY la 

lnp<7- aJ*- %1 1 tbM Cb mb-rt h*.l tI lt*«l th Arm al n Wb a U 
^ I p rpM w* txm 1 of Ilk nine hlm**lf la a • ^ * 

Jolr* til ia r>- t b r aV"l • r I 1 »l bifb r bl p-lU *» *■ 

t> tb l of ll O T niTf O a r»L ill p-*/ al w* t t tj i * » > 

Tl» r tk r It Cbl f Jb U w Ct-I »y I of »! <■> ' •*' 

r » Lim 1 1 • “c» f alt o*if >-f "I XU*t I f 

» 1 Oh«% t j lor IV q < wor q a r*l Tb« I • & J*)/« ' 
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hou‘;c, at Iinpcy’s on Uio same cla 3 % again on tlic 20tli befoie 
all llie J lulges If Hastings was so doubtful about the case, and 
i£ the Judges weie not so satisfied as to icquiie bail, and had 
even intimated that theic was no case against one of the 
accused (Fiancis Fowke), wcie Clavciing and his fiiends 
so veiyfai wiong in going to see Naiida Kumai foi a few 
minutes?'^ Nothing passed between them but and 

the common ceiemonics (1210) 

On the 24th, Hastings and Vansittai t bound themselves over 
to piosecute Sii James Stephen says (1,89) that Baiwell also 
bound himself ovei to piosecute, and he collects the majoiity 
foi stating the coiitiai}’’ (I, 102 note). He might have given 
them ciedit foi being likel}^ to know on 16th Ma}'^ what took 
place on 24th Apiil Fowke, in Ins lettei of 25th Apiil, 
saj’-s that Baiwell waived his demand foi bail, but lest Sii J 
Stephen should not think this authoiity good enough, I beg 
to icfei him to Bai well’s own deposition (1204), wheie he says 
that it was not his intention to have piosecuted Hi Fowke, 
and adds, “ I ueithei asked bail, nor was bound over to pro- 
secute ” He goes on to say that he diiected his counsel to 
piosecute, but this may have been after the Council’s minute, 
for he was deposing in July, at all events it is ceitam that 
he was not bound over. A caieful leading of the reporter’s 
note (1093) would have shown Sir J Stephen that Baiwell 
was not bound ovei f 

It is not my intention to analyse the evidence in the con- 
spiracy cases I have alieady pointed out that the extortion 
of the arzi was not established, and that the veidict of the juiy 
in BaiweK’s case in no way affects the previous verdict about 
the arzi> I have also pointed out that Nanda Kumar was 
convicted on the charge about the/a?’<^, though there was not 


* The ammns agamsfc Nanda Kamar is sho'wn by the stress laid on the 
visit to him Fowke was the principal aoonsed in the ease, and yet nobody 
reflects on the majority for continuing to associate with him after the 20th 
April 

f The papers of reoognizances, preserved in the High Court, do not contain 
one from Bar well They contain one from Vansittart, 
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a particle of evidence of his having hod anything to do irjtli 
it. One canons incident of the trial is deserving of notice os 
showing the kind of witness that the proaecntion brought for 
ward. One Mahomed Ghaus Nowa* was called to proNO what 
took place at Fowkes house on the morning of the 19th and 
to attest aeurutkal (statomentof facts) wliicli KnmiSl drow up 
in the coarse of tlio afternoon Ho first denied that ho hnd 
signed any paper and then said he hod. Tlion ho said tliat ho 
had onl^ heard Kamuladdin s name thongli it came outaftor- 
wards thatho livcdin Kamaladdinahoaso Finally liodenioil 
that Kliuda Nowoz was his brother or that ho know him,* 
Tlio facts however tliat ho was the brotlier of Khuda Nowai 
ond also that the two lived together in Kamiils bouse wore 
prosed by Khuda Nowas and Huseiii AIl Wo do not hear of 
this witness being prosecuted for poi^ury but when Kista Jiban 
Mtr Asad andYar Mahomed wore thought to havo prevari 
cated III tho forgery case they wore at once committc<l Mr 
Impey tolls us (Memoirs 1D9) that llalhod mentions in the 
preface to Ids llindu Laws that ho once heard a man not an 
idiot swear upon a trial that ho was no kind of relation to 
his own brother who was then In Court and who Imd sup* 
ported him from liis infancj It Is evident that Mr Im|>e) 
was in liappj ignomneo that this witness was one called 
1) his fnend Mr Hastings in his prosecution of Nanda 
Kumar 

There is a point about the conspiracy cast s v. »th n^ganl I > 
which I iiaro found no cxplanati m by Sir J Stcphni or 
tiio otiicr dofen Icrs of Hastings. Tills »s whv Were the con 
ppirac) cases nit tned Kjfiro tlio fir^ rj cas 1 Hastings 
an 1 \ ansilLart wtro boun 1 over to prmccule on 2Uh Vpfil 
and two days afterwards I-uwko writes (1097) that lie Is t » 


Tt TTr-"^ t *•? la •0‘ajr wi»T sV\ s 

brvlisf bal b h l i»f r t t / n t S I lb is ' si fs’ ** 
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hokl up Ills hand at the next sessions of oyer and teiminer 
and gaol deliveiy then -were ho and Nanda Kumai 

and Radlia Chaian not put on then tiial in the beginning 
of June? Nanda Kumar ivas not committed foi foigery 
till 6th May, and Mohan Piasad was not bound ovei till 
next day, which was a Sunday Sii J Stephen’s case is, 
that Mohan Piasad’s chaigo was a private prosecution with 
which Hastings had notliing to do What title then had 
it to take piecedonce of a chaige brought by the Gover- 
noi-Geiieial ? Why weio the indictments in the conspnacy 
cases not diawn up till 19th June, while the foigeiy one was 
diawn up on the 7th idem? Suiely this gives suppoit to the 
allegations of the majoiity of the Council in then minute of 
16th May, that " this attempt (the conspnacy chaige) to dis- 
credit the evidence of the Raja not answering the purpose it 
was intended foi, he was, a few days aftei, again taken up on 
a chaige of foigeij’’, and committed to the common gaol.” Sir 
J Stephen says that the imputation heie made is wholly 
unsuppoited by evidence, and is, he believes, false But it is 
not false that Hastings’ attempt to convict the Raja of con- 
spiiacy failed And I think that Hastings and his advisers 


* Hastings was, aocoidmg to his aooount, apprehensive lest Kamdl should 
be gained over before the assizes, and also lest Fowke should be able to 
patch up his oontradiotions In his letter of 29th April, he says (Gleig, I, 
625), “ he has a long time now before him to patch up all these contradictions, 
for I understand the assizes will not be held before the 16th June” If 
Hastings had nothing to do with the forgery prosecution, why did he not 
get his counsel to protest against Mohan Prasad’s case being tried before 
his ? The conspiracy cases were not tried till J uly, though the forgery case 
ended on Friday, the 16th, and Radha Charan’s objeotion was not made till 
20th June 

The recognizance is in the High Court Record-room It is dated 7th 
May, and is for £10 000 It only refers to a charge of feloniously uttering 
Lemaistre had not then drawn out the elaborate charge we now have, nor 
was it thought apparently that the charge of forgery could be established 
On the same day Kamdladdin, Ghanb Das Pathak, Kista Jiban, and Ram 
Nath gave recognizances Sabut and Nabaknshna do not seem to have been 
examined then Gharib Das was the man who afterwards broke down, and 
Ram Nath was examined for the defence 
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must have foreseen that it •wonhl fail for aurelj no one can 
read the petition * irluoli Fowko was said to have extorted 
from Kam(Uaddm without admitting that it does not contain 
any charge against Ilaatinga. It docs not allege that Hastings 
compelled Kamdl to wnto a petition injnnous to Mr Fowko 
Still less does it allege that Hastings did so, knowing the 
charge to be false It represents Hastings as relying on what 
ho hod been told by Qrabara and the constraint which Kamil 
laboured under in dictating it, was an unwillingness to expose 
Mr Qrabam 

The indictment says that the conspirtK^ was to accuse 
Hastings of divers, enormous, and scandalous ofTonccs parti 
culorly that ho had by divers simstor and unlawful means 
procured a false accusation against Mr Fowko and that 
IXastlngs had presented Uils false accusation to the Council 
knowing it to be false But In fact no such charges can bo 
ottracted from the petition that is the great nr^i 

Tins in my opinion is strong evidence Hint the petition 
was genuine and was not extorted but if It wo^ it was a 
matter for Kamdl alone to complain about and did not aifcct 
llasling«i. Orabom might lia>obccu nnbclcd hy it but lie 
iind left India 

It IS true that in Harwell s case a conviction was nllerwards 
obtained but I do not supposo that nnyono will support 
the vonlict m il against ISanda Kumar Tlioro was nl>sobilc1y 
no evidence against liim about the /nnf and e\enirtlirn3 
had been it is clear that a case In which the pnncipil accu c 1 
was finoil only fifty rupis would not lia\o led to a sentence 
against Nntnla Kumar wlncli would ba\o been of an> 

Of course if the prosfciition fur forgen was realK I ruogl t 
i*y HavtingN iU taking ptx*e«. 1 nc of tin? sbmtowy cliarg" of 
c> n jdrarv n exj hcsbl*' enough Tlio forgery ca?'* ms) I I 
Ha liUj^s I > imve Non la Kumar d<] rivtd of Idi hi rt\ f r 
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it was non - Ijailabloj aiul it stuick at Niinda Kunmi’s life 
The con'spnacy cases were mainly dnected against Fowke 
E\cn Kani.U did not accuse Naiida Eumai much about them, 
foi he said that thcKaja tiicd to induce Fowke to give back tlie 
papeis (1152). 

In addition lo othci eiiois in his account of the conspirac}’’ 
chaige, Sii J Stephen has committed the vci}’’ seiious one of 
misstating Kaindl’s icpicsentation to Hastings onthcmoining 
of tlie 19th Ajnil 

He says ([, 79) that “ Kamal came and complained that 
Nanda Kumai and Fowke had compelled him by threats to sign 
a petition oi arci, sa3ung that he had paid Hastings bribes to the 
amount of fifteen thousand lupis in three j'eais, and 45,000 
to Baiwell, and that they compelled him also to acknowledge 
the coiicctnessof a fard, oi account of sums collusivel}^ taken by 
himself on account of tlie district of Hijh ” If Kamfil had 
made such a complaint as this, then his charge might be said 
to be a mateiial ti.iveiso of Nanda Kumai ’s accusations, and 
to be an appiopnate and legitimate weapon of defence against 
them But, m fact, Kannil did not make sucli a complaint as 
Sn J Stephen has desciibed The note witli which the account 
of the conspiracy case begins lu the lepoit Baja's, that Kam51 
came to Mi Hastings with a complaint against Mr Joseph 
Foiulce, foi having extoited fiom him by violence, accusations 
against Mi Hastings and othei persons, and the deposition of 
KamM which follows shows that it was Mi. Fowke he accused 
of extorting the fai d from him. He did not allege that Nanda 
Kumai was present then, oi that he took any part in extorting 
the fard fiom him An examination of bis deposition will 
show that it was only the arzi which he said Nanda Kumar got 
him to write The arzi contains nothing about a bribe of 
Rs 15,000, and Sii James has confounded in his account two 
dififerent papers, the aizr and the faod The deposition given 
by Hastings agiees with the leportei’s note just quoted, and 
shows that KamM’s complaint was mainly against Fowke 
After Hastmgs had described the complaint made by Kamdl 
in Decembei, he was asked if KamM evei made any other 
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The follo-^nng copy of the verdicts, os pnntod in Cacloll s 
edition •will show how easily error may hnvo crept m — 

” Upon Mr Hastings prosecution — Not guilt} 

Upon Mr Barwoll a prosecution — 

Joseph Fowke ■) _ , 

Nanda Kumar jQ“»'*-y 
llaiWm Charan — ^Not guilty " 

It. therefore all depends ou whether the bracket has been 
rightly placed 



CHAPTER X 

THE TRIAL FOR FORGERY 

Nanda Kibiar was committed to jail on tlie forgery charge 
on Satuiday, the 6th May, at 10 P M According to Puce, 
Hastings did not heai of this till next morning, and then said 
that he was soiiy that bail had been lefused, and that it 
would be laid to him Puce specifies ''next morning,” m 
oidei to show that Hastings had nothing to do with tlie mat- 
tei, but it at least shows that he goteaily mfoimation He 
seems to have been then living at Alipoie, and as he was in the 
habit of letiiing to lesb eaily, he could haidly heai of the 
commitment eailiei than the Sunday morning 

I have alieady obseived that the pioceedings of 6th May 
weie not published by the Judges I liave pointed out how 
suspicious this IS, but I think that we have sufficient materials 
to piove that Mohan Piasad did notstaitthe piosecution 
He nas a witness on the Gth, but I doubt if he was voluntaiily 
moie, and I am glad to he able to lelieve him in some measuie 
of the infamy of instituting the pioceedings 

The fiist piece of evidence which I have to offer on this 
head is a lettei wiitten to the Couit of Dnectois by Lemaistie 
and Hyde on 2nd August 1775 There they say, "no doubt 
of his (Nanda Kumai’s) guilt remaining in the breast of eithei 
of us upon the evidence on the paot of the Grown, a commit- 
ment in the usual foim was made out” So also in the 
wariant of Gth May, Mohan Piasad is lefened to as a witness, 
and not as a piosecutoi The woids are "leceive into jmui 
custody the body of Mahaiaja Nanda Kumai, heiewith sent 
you, chaiged befoie us upon the oaths of Mohan Piasad, 
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irdicta as printed m CacloU 
The Tnal for Fergii^ mav have crept in — 

— Not guiltj 

KamilndJin Khan and othora with felonnx 
Pneo too tells ns that it was the Company a 
the prosecution afloat Ho saya " At this tiiK^ 
gry wolves of dastardly selfish lawyers, had beenv 
tho Bottlomont, and they prowled about into every cotVoi 
quest of prey Then he odds " I am not quite certain h^ 
tho truth came to hght, but I ha\o heard that a black wnton 
•who hail acted m the Mayors Court under tho Register Magool 
gave a hint to tho Company t lawyer in -wlmt part of tli( 
Renter B Offico tho papers were to bo found and ho flow will 
them to the sick nephew Ganga Vishnu. Tho nephew lu 
saj-s was burned on against his will to admit of tl>o jirosecu 
lion— “Tho xiapora were pttxlncod tho fact sworn to befon 
one of tho Judges as acting Justice of tho Poaco for that daj 
' iVifj itajfv committed to the county gnol Further on )»o 
Tho Companj s lawjorhad certainly a mow to the 
g»>o»l sum of raono% from tho Rqja on tho idea 
ulJ bo ahlo to quash tho CMdcnco and it is not 
^ 'but he might ha\o oflbcM it had lio only had Ilin 
Q deal with who aro averse to tho spilling of hloo*! f and 
particular that of a hrahioan , Iml ho hml 8nntchc<i thr 
prc) out of competitors han Is who wero ns grcciU an 1 
knowing as himself an! who spintctl up b\ tho majorJ 
joined against him in snpport of tho Rnjn and und rlook f 
defence** Pneo also says that llio Comjmn} s lawvcr used 
boast that ho would sa\o tho Rajaa hfo if Im rotinsol w< 
consent to his jvajmg tho d^bl and gi\e him n han 1 some f 
The Companj « Uw\er hero tih rred tocanmlj Ij Mr ii 
cules Durham who nft'Twanls con lu te l the pro '*cut^n 
woul I not reU much on sun iipjwrlf'la lerii ut Ini 
vrehaserrl! nee in tli« rrport of the trial that Durham ha 
t > do With the slartln of th-* phi eullin. Hr g%ve rn I re-* 
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1^1091) flint ho Imtl Ihc hojuK (JCKliilnt A and lliu 
m Ills pO'^^o«''i<>n tin CO tln\ *7 hr/o}c I ho coiunutincuC 
a|a Jlis di.'jH>''ition {10;>9) nKo show s (hat ho look 
ii Hotting up the osulonoo, and in }>ailiculai that he 
vnvoin od to find uut who had w lit l^'ii the hoiul Jfc did 
Uiis ho snuh fhiee diu*? alioi the coinniitnionfc Dnihnm was 
not otdr the Coinp’uu \ lawyoi, to wliicli post he was appoint- 
ed in Jannarv oi in Fehiuai s , he was also the liead of one 
of the Kaehalnis, foi J\Iana]iai Mitia speaks of linn as his 
mastci, anti Duiham speakb of semlm;^ foi the Kaehahii 
(books ?) That he was to some extent an intimate of Hastings, 
appeals fiom the lattei’s classing him along wdth Vansittai t 
and Elliot Wilting to Chaham ami M.icleanc on 29th Apiil, 
he sends them copies of the c\nmin.i(ions in the eonspnacy 
3asc, and adds, "foi Fow lee’s defence I ha\ e the joint iccol- 
cctiou of Gcoi gc Vansittait, Dm ham, and Elliot added to 
ny own”' Tins lefcis to Fowko’s impiudcnt ipiestion to 
Baiwcll His defence, as the icpoit states, w'as not minuted. 
?!!' J, Stephen asks (I, 183) why w^as Du\ei, the sohcitoi, nob 
loss-exainincd as to the ongin oi the piosecution ? The au- 
wei may now*-, I think, be given tliat it w^as not Diivoi who 
’•as the soliciboi foi the piosecution, it w'as Duiliam ifohan 
sut?ad’s powei-of-attoinoy, as I have alieady pointed out, was 
to diawn till 6tli May, and appaiently aftei the commitment 
Ho )uld have thought too that if eitliei Durham oi Diivei 
moi been questioned on such a mattei, they could have 
oi tied piivilege If the piosecution had been leally a piivate 
TDiiver would, in all piobabihty, have conducted the 
hoceedings befoie the Judges on the 6th, foi he had been 
ohcifcoi in the civil suit Of couise I do not mean to deny 


* Durham was one of the persons who made affidavits (Elliot being: the 
ther), that it was a common belief in Oaloutta that Olavering: and others 
were lesolved to rescue Nanda Kumar by force Doth Hastings and Impey 
admitted that there was no ground whatever for the allegation, and 
Hastings wanted not to take Olavenng and the others’ affidavits on the sub- 
ject, for the reason that nobody could believe that the majority had any 
intention of rescuing Nanda Kumar 
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that M-ohan Prasad was nominally the prosecutor but I think 
that he was only made eo at the last moment • It was onl^ 
on the Gth May and after the commitment that ho got his 
power-of attorney from Qanga Vishnu 

When ouco he had bound himself by executing a roeogni 
aanco to prosecute he was inextricably involved and obliged 
to go on to the bittor end 

This may explain bis persistence even when ho know that 
the pumshmoiit would be death 

It IS clmmctonstic of the indecorous basto of tlio proceed 
mgs that Mohan Prasad a rocogiimnco to prosecute was token 
on the 7th Maj which was n Sunday and so a dies non. 

On that daj Lomaistro bound him down in the enormous 
sum of £10000 m tl»c.sd words that if jou shall to jKtr- 
aonally bo and appear on tho first da^ of the next scs^ ons 
of oyer and terminer and then and there prefer to tho grand 
jury a bill of indictment against ilnlmnya Nnnda Kuranr for 
feloniously attonng as true a false ond countorfolt writing 
obligatory to defraud tlio executors of Bolaql Das deceased 
and sluiU gro^ecide the samexuith effeet and slmll attend from 
day to day and not depart without order of tho Court then 
this recognisance to bo void or else to remain in full forco 
and virtue" 

Tins pAjKjr which is in tho High Court llcconl room is 
iiil'Tosling as showing that the charge of forgery was not tlwn 
thought of an*l that Mohan Pmsal did not hnow that hr trfts 
pro eculinj, Narnia Kumarforforgery Tlnsmav have ina Ira 
pi at difTerenco in his 1 less As one of the signatonfs t v lli" 
|»rtition for pardon for lladha Cliamn lie must hav l.n>T<n 
that the punlshm* nt f w f »n, ry was hangm^ 1ml lie ma\ n t 
have known that th»* |iiiiiishjn nt fir | nh!ishin„ or u ih 
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a foigecl deed was so If anj’’ pi oclamation was made aftei 
Radha Cliaiau’s paidon, which I do not believe, it could only 
have lefeience to the foigeiy It may be noted too, that, in 
Radha Chaian’s indictment. Statute 2 Geo II, c 25, was not 
e,\piessly I'eferied to 

On the Monday after the commitment, Nanda Kumar 
addiessed the following reraaikable lettei to the Council — 

“After having been honoured witli the confidence of the Nnwab 
Jafai All Khan, so specially the friend of the English, after having 
discharged the first office in the Stibali, after being now ton years 
retired fiom all public employment, and having seen my son appointed 
to a distinguished post with this testimony, as I have been credibly 
infoimed, of the Gcvernoi’s appiobation of Ins fathei, that he 
instituted my son in the post with a view to his profiting fiom my 
expel lence and wisdom, I might staitle the Honouiable Boai-d with 
an address from the common jail, had I not in a degree prepaied 
them foi e''me fatal change in my situation by a representation 
which I made in the month of March 1775, of the severe menaces 
that had been uttered against me by the Goveinoi-General When 
the first magistrate declares his determined intention of hinting an 
individual to the utmost of his power, the enemies of the man so 
maiked foi desti notion will eagerly grasp at an opportunity for 
giatifying then malice, the dissolute and abandoned will find a 
sufficient inducement to prosecute him fiom the hopes of giatifying 
the resentment of the men in power, and if the unhappy man so 
devoted has by his upright conduct made the wicked his enemies, 
malice and wickedness may unite their endeavouis to complete his 
ruin To advance a step farther, should the first man to the State 
countenance in public men known to be destitute of all moral 
principle, and, as publicly known, to be the enemies of the peison 
against whom he has denounced Ins resentment, should he treat a 
man of such principles with a degiee of distinction fai above his 
lank in life, should he admit him to private conferences with him, 
what IS the wi etched object of his resentment to expect, where shall 
he find an asylum when the whole body of the wicked and aban- 
doned IS let loose upon him ' I mean not, however, to depiecate 
the Goveinor-Geneial’s resentment The reason of the encourage- 
ment offeied to my enemies, and the motives of the Governor- 
B, T N K 13 
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General « resontmenl against me will bo irijfljctenllj explametl to tlto 
world hj the ropresentatlona I bore fllrendj made In a former 
oddrese to iJie Honourable Board 

“ Should mj life be taken awojr bj the flagltboj charge now laid 
agalnft me, the fact^ before alladed to will remain npon record, (he 
wllnessee trill be read/ and the proofs prodnceable rrhcnerer {he 
Goremor General hoe conmge snlScIeDt to hear them 

"A cliarge trhlcli has now been three jean depending in a ciril 
court TTiihont the wltneeiei npon who*o endonce I hare been com 
initted haring been once produced or mentioned, hai been laid 
Bgoinit mo b/ men who oro marked bj the puhllo os the most tnrba 
lent and ahnndonod 

* M/ onl/ intention in aettliig forth the te^ices I hare done and 
the character I hare to an odraoced age anpported Ii to IntroJaee 
m/ request that I ma/ not mfler, upon such a charge from the hare 
accusation, a ponishmeat equal to (Lot of death 

‘ The Honourable Pr«idenl, lom well assured, Ii fall/ lenilble 
of tho fact I allude to , It ma/ be requisite to erplaio to (he rest of 
(he hoaoorable Members of (he Board (hat (he iastitulioof of oar 
rei/gfon tirklij enjoio o uumber of oblotions, prajeri, and other cere* 
mouies to be performed b/ tho sect of Drahraant before the/ can tske 
an/ kind of food Ifothing of (hie eon be performed In the pisee 
where Ism now ; ond conld creo these obitacles be sormonnted, (he 
place idelf, as being inhabited b/ men of a dilTerenl religion, wool I 
prerent m/ rocelrlng an/ sustenanco wiihont breaking throagh 
roles which I bare hitherto rcUgionil/ obserred ; I therefore 
liumbl/ request that I ma/ be |*erDiUted lo reside under ai slrict s 
guanl ai ma/ bejndgeJ requisUo (n some place where tlili olje (ion 
maj be obrlaled ” 

Isamln Kumar nai 1 nothlugm this Kllcr obout his jdi/iical 
diHcoiiifortrt in jail and probahl/* the/ trcrunot\er/ grmf f t 
special arran^eiuenta were iriaJe /or iifm 77mt hoircirr (h'* 
Calcutta jail was a dreadful place ma/ bo from (hr 
o\idcncc ofbraiicis Cnas'/ Hick/ and bhake pcarr Imp-/ 
put U»th Jvaylor and Swainston into this jail Na/Kr wM 
.. t^.l .n I • r^t«> »n nlfi* fiii rrl * SI 1 
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Fmnei^ dopo'^oil tliat lio behoved his death was liastcncd, if 
not occasioned, by liis confinement Tlio same iMtncss said 
of Snainston " lie ^\as ns stiong and licaltli}’’ a young man 
as any in the Conipan) ’s scr\ ice , ]ic paid the witness a visit 
the day he came out of pnson, but he was so much alteied 
and reduced by Ins confinement tliat ho did not at fust iccall 
^\ho he was " 

Upon leceipt of I^anda Kuniai’s Icttci, Monson moved that 
the Sheiifl and Ins dcjnit^'' be lequested to produce tiie wan ant 
of commitnient On this Hastings said, “I object to tlie motion, 
as I shall do to evciy intcifcience of this Boaid with the au- 
thoiity of the Judges of the Siipi erne Com t ” Fiancis and 
Clavenng agiccd to the motion, and so it was earned The 
object of sending foi the wan ant was to see if it diiected the 
SheiifV to inipnson Nanda Kumar in the common ^jail In 
fact it did not, but Tolfic}" put him there, and tins was 
approved of b}" the Judges. Tliough the commitment had 
only been made by the Judges m their capacity of Justices 
of the Peace,’ they became funous at the Shenffs being 
sent foi , and on 25th May, Lemaistie and Hyde wrote 
that, “if on the minutes being made public they should be 
found to contain any insinuation oi reflection which might 
cast an imputation upon them, they would hold eveiy indivi- 
dual Member of the Board who joined in such defamation as 
peisonall}^ liable to them to the utmost extent of the laws of 
England” I submit that such language as this justified tbe 
appiehensions of Monson and Fiancis, when Clavenng pio- 
posed to pioduce the letter of Nanda Kumai, which was 
afberwaids burnt It was probably with reference to it that 


and on the 6tli idem his wife died He was not let out till about the 
16 th Swainston was, as well as Naylor, punished for his conduct in the 
EaBijora case The sentence was, that he be imprisoned for three weeks, 
fined Rs 200 and costs, and give security on Rs 20,000 for his good 
behaviour for two years 1 He was Assistant at Midnapor 
* It may be worth pointing out that in this respeot the Members of Coun- 
cil were on a par with Lemaistre and Hyde, for by s 38 of the Regulating 
Act they had power to act os Justices of the Reaoe 
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Francis said that tho Judges could have fined Clavonng to the 
utmost extent of his goods ( I quote tho oxprcasion from 
memory) It is noteworthy that Hostings was present when 
Isnnda Kumars letter of 8th May was read and that ho did 
not repudiate its accusations* Ton dors later ho wrote to 
his agents Graham and Macleano that the old gentleman 
Isanda Kumar was m jail and m a fair waj to bo hanged 
Sir J Stephen admits that this shows that Hastings was 
pleased at the prospect of Nnnda Kumars being put to 
death but ho thinks that it is against tho theorj that ho was 
tlion engaged m a conspiracy to murder him fTosajstlmt 
m that case Hostings would hardly ha\o chuckled over the 
matter to his agents and that ho should havo ox|)ectcd him to 
avoid tho topic (I 75 note). How in tho first place Graham 
and Mocloono woro onmotbing moro than Hastings agents, IIo 
calls them In this letter his dear fnonds and eajs ho rtiiuuns 
thciT sincorclj anectionato and faithful scrsnnt,” In tho sc 
cond place ho mi^ht writo to them what he chosc for they w ero 
then on tho high seas and would not get his letter for months 
and long after tho case Iiod como to an end ono vraj or other 
It IS important also to notice (hat m tins \crj letter amlfn 
tho chief part of It ri- tho postscript ho rclrnctcil his inti n 
tlon of quitting the countrj and said ho would wail tho Issue 
of his nppeak llis reason for dt Ing so is also mnarkahle it 
is because ho does not l>chovo that men wlioso actions arc po 
frantic will l>o permittosi to nmnin In charge of i«o linjn rtant 
a liusU Tlio frantic actions are d‘>crd>ctl in the rnili r 
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pnit of the Icttei ntul liavc nil to tlo with Nnnda Kuinai 
Thej me, the Msitto him ^^henhc was about to be piosecutctl 
foi conspiiac3% the elevation of his son to the fiisb oflicc in 
the Ni/amat, and the dismissal of iMaiii Begam But the 
essential point iii the lofeicncc to Nanda Kuinai is, in my 
opinion, the indication that Hastings was cognmaiit of the 
e\ idenee against Nanda Kumai, oi at least that lie had 
icasou to believe that Iinpc}’’ wiuild liang him Unless ho 
was so cognizant, he could liaidl}’’ conclude, fiom the fact 
of his being committed, that he was in a fan wa}’’ of being 
hanged Wo know fiom Nanda Kumai that he had had 
jnnate intei views wnth Mohan Piasad, and this and the fact 
that Impey w'as his sw'oin all}’^ might justif}’’ his wniting in 
this conlident w’a}’’ Sii J Stephen asks how' could Hastings 
oi his fi lends toll that Nanda Kumai might not have docu- 
ments cleail}' pioving that the tiaiisaction w'as a genuine 
one, etc But hcio w'c have Hastings believing that Nanda 
Kumai w’as likely' to bo hanged befoic a single witness had 
been oxaiuined foi the defence As to lushing piematuiely 
into such a piosccution, no one cvci said that he was the 
ostensible piosecutoi Gian ting that it faded, Hastings could 
always say that lie had had nothing to do with the mattei 
He could lepudiate his agents, Kaiita Babu, Kamaladdin, 
Mohan Piasad, and the lest of them just as he, on othei occa- 
sions, lepudiated Macleane and Scott ^ 

The June Assizes began on the Jlid, but we have no lecoid 
of what took place before the Stli, when Nanda Kumai was 
put up to plead Tlie whole of that day seems to have been 
taken up wnth deciding pieliminaiy objections laised by 
Fairer, and it is char actor is tic of the lepoit that it dismisses 
this most impoitant part of the proceedings with a veiy few 
woids All we are told is, that “ the piisouei being called to 


* Major Scott and other friends drew np an elaborate written defence for 
Hastings, and he adopted it and filed it m the Honse But when the pro- 
secution proceeded to make use of the admissions contained in it, Hastings 
disowned the document and got Major Scott to say that he (Hastings) 
barelj looki^d at it, Lc 
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tho bar and arraigned and the indictnient read bis couii^l 
tendered a plea to Ibe jurisdiction of the Court , but tho 
Chief Justice pointing out on objection tlioreto ^rhioh went 
both to the matter of fact and tho law contained therein and 
desinng the counsel to consider if ho could nroond it, and 
take time for 60 doing he after having considered tho ohjee 
tion thought proper to withdraw tho plea, whereupon tho 
pnsoner pleaded not guilty ** 

This does not seem a fair account of what occurred 
Farrer was oxainioed before Toachots Committee m 1781 as 
na well as in 1788 in tho proceedings for Imjicys impeach 
niont, and preauraabl} his moraoiy was bettor on tho first 
oeeoHiom IIo nas o-ked then if ho took advantage of qu« 
tiORB concerning tho inapphcabihtj of a penal Fngllsli statute 
to tiio COSO of fsonda Kumar and bo roplicsl no doubt 1» 
did Ho first prepared and put In a plea* to tho junsdictmn 
of tho Conrt being overnilcd ho aflcmanls contcnJc’l 
that though tho Judges might in strictness deem themselves 
competent to trj him jet tliat tho English statute that made 
the ofilnco upon which ho was lno<l capital could never l>o 
meant to extend to persons m his clrcuioitancei*. 

Being askdl if that argument was admitted in favour of 
his client ho said tlml the circumstances whicli were publicly 
known I » hav 0 followe*! spoke tho contrary as ho was con 
demned and executes! 

Unfortunatoli I linvo not U cn able wldlo writing this 
fs sy to see tho cvidcnco which tarrer gave in i 

have therefore to d jK-ml on fiir J Su^plmns 
and lids Is not satl'-faclorv as I olr^crvc llmt he ad pH 
IniTcrs evlhnce wh‘'n it lieljrt Imp^v and rrj'*cts It whrn 
It IS against him He accepts It for rxamilf* nhrii tarrrr 
»avs tl at evidence j,iv n altut tolrntia« l-rtng a MSt 
of gn at comm^ro* tlmu^h th^tr* is not a w ir ! < f tl i* m *1 “* 
t* jviit I ut b** I j cU It wh n tttrr'’r isv s tint 1 « wilt In-w ! t 
{ 1 a cn l-cin^ tl n at n'^1 wiUi j i l^iii iil a^vlo t him If U 

i I •»Mt 3 t * I 
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frulod Su’ .T Stephen sa^s llmt l>c cnt\not. jnctcinl to sav 
N\ hat Ijcinajstie meant h) shaking Ins Ijcail, ami ignoic"? the 
fact that (his was not all that occui icd Leinaistie not only 
shook his licad, but said, " No, no," wlicn Fiuici uigcd tliat tlie 
accused in capital eases had a light to plead ovei Faiicr also 
said that the Couit intiuiat^jd fuithci that the}’’ had no discic- 
(lonaiy pow Cl to allow’ him to plead ovei Sii J Stephen admits 
that such a ]udgment w'ould have been monstioiis, and have 
justified almost aiiyl.hing that w'as said of the Couit But 
w’hv docs he lefuse to hclic%'e that the Couit did this moii- 
stums thing? Is it likcl}’ that F.ii rei w’oiild othenvise have 
w ithdiawm a plea wdiich, apait fiom the meiits, was, as he 
told the Coiniiiittco, the pnncipal thing upon wdiich he de- 
jieiided ? Sii J Stephen sa^s “It would liave been bettei to 
allow the plea to the juiisdiction, and to peimit the piisoner 
to plead ovei to the felony, but I diaw no special inference 
fioin the course taken by the Couit, as it did not pievent a 
motion for aiiest of judgment on the same giound” (I, 221) 
This might lead the leadci to suppose that the point was 
taken iii the motion foi aiiest of judgment But this is not 
the case, the only points then taken being paltiy quibbles 
about dots, etc Wliy did Fairei not take the plea in his 
motion foi aiiest of judgment? Cleaily, I think, because 
it had been luled against him, and evidence had been gone 
into on the underetanding that it was abandoned Tins 
being so, Fairei could not, without a bieach of faith, oi at 
least with any piospect of success, leopen the question 
Faiiei’s plea on the 8th June did not, according to Sii J 
Stephen’s abstract of it, take the point of the statute’s not 
being appkcable to Calcutta The point was taken by 
Chambei s, but he was ovei ruled by the other Judges Su 
J Stephen’s account of the matter implies that Chambers 
and Faiier, too, were convinced by evidence which was given 
about Calcutta’s being a commeicial city, and Farier is 
quoted as saying that he was beat even in his o’wn opinion 
on that giound Theie seems, howevei, to be an anachronism 
heie. The evidence to which Fairer vefened was evidence 
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given danng Iho lria\ (Stephen I 22-i) ^rhoroaa the discossjon 
with Chombora took place beforo the trial began, Farrer 
speaks distinctly of witnesses examined dunng the trial 
and of statements by one or two of tho jury He names 
witnesses Haaain Mai Kashi Nnth Naba Krishna, and 
Khwnja Potmso All tlieso poraons were examined during 
tho tnal but so far os the rej>ort goes they said nothing 
about the commerce of Calcutta Sir J Stephen is therefore 
in this ddomraa that cither Parrers recollection was mistaken 
or tho published report is grossly inaccurate. It is also note- 
worthy that Impoy did not take this dofunco m tho House of 
Commons. Ho said nothing about witnesses deposing to the 
commerce of Calcutta, I am thorofon) of opinion that Fairer 
won mistaken os was not unhkol> to bo tlio case when lie was 
giving evidence after so man) jeara 

Impoy said in ropl) to Cliambers that ho had alwojrs con 
cQivcd India and particularly Calcutta h) bo greatly commor 
cial and Sir J Stephen follows him and sa) s that ho docs not 
SCO wh) tho Statute 2 Goo II was less applicable to Calctilla 
than to London. I supposo then that Sir J Stephen Is pro- 
]Mired to a<i5ort that Calcutta in 1770 was more commercial 
limn any town in Scotland or Amvnen to neither of whlrh 
countries had the Statute so fur as I am aware been ext nl 
0^1 • It must bo rcinomlKre^l that it is not the slnlo of m ^ 
in 177 j that wo have to const Icr Tlio bonil |mrportcl t» 
have hcen cxeciitotl in 17 Cj and It certaud^ was not cxecnl'* 1 
later than January 1770 1770 was tho ^car of the rimin'* 

in winch al»oul one thirl of the inhal itants < f It ngnl di**'! 
of Iiung'T This dxs n it inu h f ir In Im e C’Unnwrec In 
the following j car tho t, mrt of Dirt*' t n vrrol On ci>mi ir 
in„ tho onc>J tlouniliu)^ stal-1 of lle'Ciimm rc« uf Ih*n^l rihh 
tin gralual dccim'* it has im n** f>r •u^vrral jran | s'l It 
gives us llm grvat^t con''erTi that m unluvj j y a cliang*' »l I 

nl WM rtpfr*,lj 1 I 1*.| fr « ft * 

Th* I J^tl 

u • I 1 V i«ui I !«. r r fi 1 iw • ” 

f f wvBlll Ukf BWill. JU Kf* ij ~ 
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IjiVi* ofotiU' ‘1 uc'I<M tmi ( towi luut nt ' i'f lOlli Apiil 

1771 .1 tu IJi’U , 1 1 1, App A, ‘Jv'iO't lij 1770 ( ’ wn^', 

ni tin’ •'-Ltivl town in wn^j 

tli>' niul wa. known k\ (In' nnmo of *' tlio ri(\ " 'I’lio 

Courts woe theu*, nn'l it wn-' tlene tluO thepuin/n wnslieM. 
It w w not till 1772'7o tint aili'iimo wns nm'lc 1»\ kiiiium^ 
the t’oui t' »low n to kAleiitin IIn''lino' " I'Oe inOi’fohcM 1772, 
tint hy the-’O nu’ntiir'Mn'Mif s the whole poutn nii<l ooveiimienL 
of the prooneo wonhl r-nitje m Client t,'i, ninl llmf it, niij^ht 
now he convi-leifl m the onijl'il of UlmioaI He oMilts in 
thinkino (Gle»o, J, JiS’») tint- the clnneo^ w ill one dn^ nmlco 
(Aaicuttn the (iiit city of Aon, nml inan\ ^ea^•^ nftoiwjiuls ho 
applied to hnn^el^ the hovst of Augnstm, “ Uihcm htfn'if mm 
if pt, iu<ti m^iuion ' 'I’liis might ho ti no, foi m India 

e\ei\(hiug follow •> the Go\ci iiment, and towm soinotnnos 
epiiiig u]i mole iapidl^\ Inn they tlo in Amtinhaoi Ainenca, 
nml It win unpist to o\ei!ooiv this fnet and to judge Nanda 
Kuiimi accoidnig to the state of (J.Ucutta m 1775, and not 
aceoiding to it-s state in 17G> oi 1770 

Sii Elpah Itnpoy hninolf gave testimony against the popn- 
lousmns 01 jnospeiityoC Calcutta in 1770, and unconsciously 
demolished the defence which Sii J Stephen now makes foi 
him The \s\\y he justified himself w'as, that English law 
was in foice in Calcutta, and that if the natives did not Jiko 
it, thc}' sliould not have come oi stajmd tlieie His woids aio • 
“ If they disliked the laws, they had onlj’’ to cioss a ditch and 
weic no longei subject to them It was not 

till since the seat of Goveiiimcnt and the collection of the 
levenues hav^c been hi ought to Calcutta, that it has become 
populous, by the iiifluK of black inhabitants I’he laws Jiavo 
not been obti uded on them, they have come to the laws of 
England ” This is what he said at lus impeachment, and he 
male no lefeience to Hazaii Mai oi Kashi Nath Impey le- 
piesented Chambeis as liavmg acquiesced in Ins view about 
the ajiplicabihty of the Statute, but Mi Bolchambeis’ note 
(p 1) shows that Cliatnbeis adheied to his loimei opinion 
eleven yeais aftei waids In 178G, when a native was chaiged 
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under 2 Geo II c. 25 a 2 Chambora ’was of opinion llmt 
Ibe SUtuto did not extend to BengaL H}do Uiouglit it did 
and Sir William Jones doubted* but agreed that tho case shonld 
proceed Hero again wo find Chambers ovomilcd* but not 
wan ing bis opinion. Two years later in JIartm Sliabin a ca o 
Cliambors seems to have broaght Jones round to his opinion 

Sir J Stephen dosenbos Sir William Jones as only doubt- 
ing if 2 Geo II a 2j oxtondod to India, and ho seems to 
think that tho earliest authority for tho doctnno about tho 
introduction of tho English statute law in 1720 is Sir Ivl 
ward Easts Paper of 1825 

Tho following extract, however from Sir William Jones 
charge to the Grand Jury on 4tb December 17S8 shows tlmt 
that Judge boenmo convinced that tho Statute did not extend 
to India and that ho grounded this partly on iho Charter of 
1720 — 

IIo 8a^*B “Tho Armonian whom I montionwl nndorlho bend 
of perjur) being also charged wllli having forged (lio bond 
to tho duo execution of which ho posUivol) sworo after 
strong and repeated warnings by an mtorprotcr of Ids own 
nation tho great <iaestion again* arises whether tho inwl'^rn 
Statute which males forgorj capital extends or not to thi>so 
Indian temtonos On tho fullest consideration I thlul tho 
negntivo is supported h^ stronger reasons timn thoafllmiallvo 
tho Statute in question seems to have iKrcn made on tho ^pur 
of tho times. Its principal oljecl was to support tho paper 
cfc^lit ofFii^^lanl which lia 1 juit foro Kwn afrccl'‘d ly 
forp-nci of lianknoics an I it contains cxp^os^lons whirh 
to Indlcat j a local operation Tlio punishments whhh 
It enforces arob^yonl tho laws of nations an I the Jlriii h 
laws n| to have I en mtro<hicrd Into In Ha I v a <1 aft f 
prcc**^litig tho ViAtui<* I > far at Ica-il as to Lrln„ this rvouiry 
viitlnn tiu* c tirrnl rul<' 

" Nevrrthrlr » I kidl thiak th«* qu'^ll n drlalal I ***’ 
il a I lately t n lli«* p^ni r Ju (Cliafnl«r-r ) h1)>* rr 
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wuliuii' intUi'r \\ tih th'* l«”Ut <*r (In* u*<imj 4 (Imn ui(h (litvt. 

itf tlu' lit' ’ hiinii ^tln . nH'l lin* «l niijiiint'iit of tlio Jinl'^o 

nlu) duViJ^ n*'. until U‘<1 tin* point ‘'till 

tlonlitful It innKi ' nn* amsIi An a tint uion of it l>y tlic 

hiv'liO''t niuhont\ nt tiu* f<nmtainh<‘nil of iiutnc Vet the 
• »* 

re v'-\>n'' I’ll on tho oppu'^Uo ''Ulo ’>0 fni tnrnr<l the scale 
, 1 '' to invijfN nic in U’> onnnt inhnir an indu (nicnt on the .Statute 
of Kh/~ii)clh C'pecialU 'U n ronvietion tin the ino-lein St^atuto 
would ii'd nt pic-uii ho A)lh)\\ed h\ evettition” (Jones' 
Woiks, Jll pp dj-:?;}) 

’i ho AniKinan hoie refened to must ho Martinis Shnhin,''' 
who, nccoiding to Mr llolclminheis’ note, was coiuictcd on 
1 1th J.inuni y 178*1, undei the Statute of IClr/jibcth, of puhlish- 
ni" .a. foiged dotument Sn James Stephen sa}s, "of the 
ic'uons for the judgment given no iccokI lomains/' but licic 
wc liavc them in Sii William Jones’ ehaigc ' Ido not sec 
liow it shows nn\ tiling against Chambcis It was Jones wlio 
thanged Ins ojnnion 

Sir J .Stephen has said much about the Chai tcis of 1720 and 
17 ")d, and lias aigucd that the Statute of 1729 might liavo 
been intioduccd into Calcutta by vn Luc of the 2ndChaitci 
Iinpoy, too, lefencd to the Gliaitcrs, but itdocs not appear that 
tlie^' were thcgiound on which lie and his brother Judges held 
in 177 J that Nanda Kiiinai was subject to the juiisdiction of 
llie Supreme Couit and punishable rindei the Statute "What 
they licld was, that be w'as a Biitisli subject in consequence 
of Ins being an inhabitant of Calcutta, winch belonged to the 
Crow n b}' conquest Iinpc}’’ said in the House of Commons, 

“ the tow'n was pait of the dominion of tlie Crown by unequi- 
vocal iiglit, 01 iginally b}’- cession founded on compact, aftei- 
waids b}^ captuie and conquest” So also Hyde, J, said 111 


* TLib case is mentioned in Seton-Knrr’s Solcotions from the Cnlnitta 
Gazette, p 278 The accused is there called Mutthruss Shni\UD The offence 
was committed against Blrs Dustagul, the widow of Mr Petruso (Khwaja 
Petruso the witness?) Apparently it was tried in December 1788 The 
cose m 178C did not, perhaps, necessarily raise the question of the npplica- 
bihty of 2 Geo 11, c 25, for the charge was not capital even under it. 
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1782 “We say t1io inhabitanU of this town ore nil Bntish 
subjects, becanso this town was conquered by Admiral WaUon 
and CJolonel Clivo but that does not extend to auborduiato 
fnctoncs” Chambers J concurred 

Bussell, C J m his judgment in the caso of the Goods of 
Bibi Uutra, lu 1832 speaks of the original four Judges of the 
Court holding that all Hindu and Maliomedon inhabitants 
of Calcutta are Bntish subjects, and remarks that tlio 
reasons upon which this mow is rejected by Mr Justice 
Byan are such os would indiico any lawyer to pause at 
least before coming to tho conclusion tliat such a ground 
of junsdiction w sustainable (Clarkes Notes quoted by Mon 
Inou p IGO) 

Tlufl being tho ticw tlint the Judges took I ask why did 
not Impoy accede to Nanda Komars reque*>t to bo tried b) 
Ins j>ecrs or why at least did ho not direct that there should 
bo iLndu and Mohomedan mhabitouU of Calcutta on the jurr ? 

It may be worth noting that if tho Charter of tho Supremo 
Court ga\ 0 jurisdiction then tho fact of Ins being an inhabit 
ont of Calcutta was perhaps not important Tlio Cliarter 
ga\o tho Court tho same jurb'diclion in tho Bultonhnnto 
fnclones os in Calcutta and this phrase would Imvo includo'l 
IVtna, Dacca find I suppose Murshidabad als:) 

One of the points urgeil at the inipcaclnnent of Iinjw'y 
was tlmt ^a^da Knmnr was not a Mdunlarj inhaMtnnl if 
Calcutta when tho forgtrj was coinmittod but was tlurc ns a 
] nsoiicr Sir J St phcii wijs that the a'tvrtion was "ho- 
j, (.tiler unfemndrd an I t Ins own docuinonls oi>ito 1 jnt'' It 
for the N>-callcd ** I ifj of Narnia Kninar in niuni tlmt Nan fi 

Knmnr was s/*!!! nn Ur a giiani l« Calculia afu-r ih'^acv i n 

of Najm a I IHuU. Tins wa in l(clruar\ or March Pi 
nn 1 the autlior of llu ‘^■vir t Us us tlmt wh n Ku 1 i i*** 
f-uu^oulUlrr nv tlm %<“ar U** irfu**! to tclo lal N*' 
Knmar in the thwanship and t nUrt I f in t t ^ < 

U tl (Til lim f r,r-0 K taken t • 1 i'** * ^ 

mnii 1 n ll r l-i) inri li n-^l iu ll I ii ! i 'll Xu" ' 

I" 1 t1 1 k tl ^l It I l I tall*’ eVu tl it Na U K jf f 
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ttTgiialjle nnd not to bo ligbtlv disposed of Tlw point tlmt 
tbo miademeonour merged in the felony and that thoreforo 
the Act of Eluaibeth was not apphcablo does not seem to havo 
been token at the time by Impey Sir J Stephen holds that 
it was tbo correct view bat Cborabera and Jones JJ seem to 
hove been of a difforent opinion and I was under tho imprcs 
Bion that no Engbsh Stotuto became obsoloto by lapse of timo 
or implication but was tlways in force until express!} repealed 
A good deal has been said by tbo defenders of Iinpej and 
among them by Sir J Stephen of tho case of Radha Chnran 
Ultra, and it is thoreforo necessary to oxanimo it a little 
Radlia Cliaran Uitm was convicted of forgorj at tho Calcutta 
Court of Quarter Sessions and sentenced to death Tho 
forgery consisted m tho fabncation of a codicil to the will of 
an Armenian named Khwaja Solomon IIo \vns also charged 
With feloniously prtetnting tbo codicil but tbo conviction was 
onl} for forgery It is important to notice that it seems only 
oninferonco that Radha Clmran was tnod under 2 Geo II c 
Tlio indictment, as given m Impoys Memoirs p 415 does 
not mention the Statute or even contain the nonls '‘against 
tho force of tbo Statute" nnd as tho Directors jiointcd out 
(sec App IT) tho language of tbo Statute was not cinploje*<l 
ITow Uicn could tbo trial bo a promulgation of 2 Geo H 
c. 2o ? In tbo following month the natnes of Calcutta, e(r^ 
potltione<l Mr Spencer tboCJovcnior ngnlnst tbo senlenee and 
tlio result was that Radlm C^ioran was respited and ocntnoHy 
pardoned Tbo trial hod taken place before three of the Coin 
|>aii> s eorrants — Fla} dell Ilur«lett ntnl Gray — who won* tf 
cmrse notlawvcrs and whoso decision lun o} woiiU have pal I 
very hltlc resjtecl to If it hod not happ ned to Hupp:»rt him 


Tie Popma C url litT ll Ix-i ^ 1 ^ I »s 

• Ck-Qfi <ir U.* Cjiit of fjo Tb Ivrtjt'ls 

^ tj UjUj fur lb* JalfTs • r» all f jtS 

lt*)l y\* Ctran •» r« l*‘ k lllUkftb P ff n fu I li * 

Ttrt b i»C eirtl Tb*»» » i •» C» l f s» •' 

«k< »fi4f» r I. I r*« 111 » i •" * ** 

•r* lulsv't ft r ■*’! ofkjfflb •_<fl 
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Tho pelition t»f llu’ julmUltnut** >n Vi'icl'il, niid nlu) 

in Mr Si'lcciitiiiH , llir lirsf (]u'M''<on(l pain- 

Ljinpli nxa — ■' Vt)»r potuionor-^, lIifuMoto, l)fpj loavo (o‘-e( foilh 
the {'oticinl constoi iiat ion, ns{-.>ni‘.liini'u(, aufl oven pniuc \\i(h 
t]ic imtivc'' of 111 ! pniK, nmler Hio doinmation of (Iio 
Engh'^h, nrc ‘^oi/cd nf (lie oxninplc of Kndlia Chninn Miha- 
tlio 3 thcinsvl\c=> snUn'ct. to the jxims and pcnaltios of 

Hws to uliiJi t)joy mo ntt<‘i •^tiangoi -i, and aio liable Unough 
ignoiancc unwillingly to inrui them, a^ tho}* aie zii no 
\va\s inteic'ited in Ihone laws, they cannot toll w lion they 
tuiiKgio';'? them, umu^ things being, it seems, capital 1 ) 3 ’- 
the English laws winch me onl}' Ihioablo b}'- the laws 
of 3 *out petitioners foicfathcis, to which the}’’ have liitheito 
been hied, lived, and been goicincd, and that till veiy 
latcl}’, under the English flag” It seems also fioin the 
same petition that the jur}* iccoinmondcd the piisonci* to 

11101 C3'’ 

It IS important to notice that Riidha Cliaian’s oflbncc Avas 
committed against an Armenian* This w’as of itself enough 
to distinguish it fiom Nanda Kumai's case For the pui poses 
of juiisdiction, Aiinenians w'eio looked upon ns Eiuopcans 
Thc}'- had no law of then own, and tlie 3 ’’ have alwa3^3 
been tieatcd as subject to English law For instance, 
in 1881, the Calcutta High Couifc found that the widow 
of an Airaenian, m.uiicd befoie the passing of the Doivci 
Act (XXIX of 1839), was entitled to dowci out of lands 
m Calcutta, undei tlic English common law (I L R, VI 
Cal , 794) 

This decision followed the eailier case of Emin v Emin, 
and we find toofiom Moi ton’s Decisions, p IG, that Sn Robeit 
Chambcis in 1788 legaided Armenians as so completely Bubish 
subjects that he giaiitedletteis of admimstiation to the estate 
of an Aimeman who had died in the Muishidabad Distiict. 


* It appears from a letter from Najm-ad-Daula to the President (Long’s 
Selections, p. 410) that Khwaja Solomon was a native of Constantinople. 
Impey, in his defence before the House of Commons, said that in Radha 

Charan’s case an Armenian had been prosecutor. 
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Sir Robert observed “ It seems reasonable to give so much 
latitude of construction to the words ** British subject dying 
witliin the provinces" as to include a class of Christians who 
nro strangers and foreigners here and who consider themselves, 
whether they live in the town of Calcutta or not, as residing 
under the protection of the British Government and not of 
tho Subhadar A further argument m favour of this procedure 
limy be drawn from a deed |>oll under tho Company s seal 
OToeiitcd at liondon AD 1083 by which Armenians are 
porraittod to live in any of tho Company s towns and to sell 
and purchase houses and lands and to bo capable of all civ il 
ofTiccs 08 if they wore Englishmen bom 

Tho deed poll boro roferrod to will be found in Bolts III 
Aup A 2, 

Armenians wore not rogtirdod by the Indian Government 
as natives of Indio, and it was on this account lliat In Ms) 
1703 the Calcutta Council decided tliat Armenians could nd 
bo allovTOil to trade in the interior Thoj wrote (Bolls IH 
App E 40 1) that only natives of the country should m 
future enjoy thoprivilego and that Armenians Portuguese ami 
their descendants wore excluded ^crcl^t8 book was pul*- 
lisbed m 1772 and it is scarcely conceivable that linp^> 

could not have scon It At least Hastings must have Us-n 
well acquainted with it for lortlst was one of hn prc*I- 
ccNsors having been Q venmr frr>m 17CC to 1709 Ono of 
his chapters is cntitloil **Tl»o inipos'jil jllij of Intro-luno^ 

I nglhft laws Into Jl ngal ** and ho f,ivts this case of 
Cliamn as an Instance of tho abtunlitj of appl>in^ h 

laws lie Kvys (p IH) tho omiunig i •tt'*nt of pul he an I 
prival*' cn hi m Client Ilrtlahi lias m liwe ! our l^^islnt >rs I 
p inish for„\r^ with d a*h Uii 1 r tins Intr a nnlivc (f 

B- ngal was con Binn'* 1 In th»* jear 17i ^ 11 it » » cxlrats i * 

dll the n-^nl app ar wlirto cx[ rii'O'* Inin v 

1 iht* pnn Ipl** nuch tho di j r n In tl *') * 

i»-tn«^n ih'' j iiu hm nt an ! rritus tlisl l! «* ] nn i( ml i' t 
at t ft dc Ills etj rr 1 til ir a m ’u i nt an I »'iria ♦n 
a |--l It n I » tl < W\ II t at I • in I at I • I * • | ' * 
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i<-*pro*5f'n{ntii>t». Ixndlm Cliftinii Mifin loccncd n pnulon ^ 
Voolst pnnt'' the petition in In^ nppcndiv (p 177), and it 
ina% a ]''0 he load in Mt Lon;;’v Sclettion^ (p 130), \\hcic it 
appeals ^\ith copu's of the ninet\'fi\o sigiiatinc'; Iinpcy 
had the ctFionten to ‘^ay tliat the nati\ cs did not complain 
of the law, hut onl^ of then* ijinoianro of it Jle also 
remnikcd tliat the a\hole passed m the oidinai^' coinso of 
business, and accorded with all the other piocccdings of tho 
Couit This last ohscuation seems to bo one of thoso 
craft\ subterfuges of w Inch Impc;^ w as so fond It is not false, 
but it suggests a faKc conclusion As Ivlnvaia Solomon was 
an Aimonian, it may be that the tiial of Hadha Chaian w'as 
in the oidinaiy course of business, and accoidcd wuth tho 
othei pioccedings of the Court of Quartci Sessions, But 
tins docs not sliow* tliat the Couit claimed juiisdiction whcic 
both prcsccutoi aud accused w'cic natnes The contiai}’- is 
shown hy a snhsccpient case, foi in Maich 17G7, that is, 
two 3 *cais aftei Badha Chnian’s case, tho Justices weio, upon 
deliberation, iinanimousl}'' of opinion, that a ciiminal cliaigc 
between natives only did not belong to tho juiisdiction of 
the Sessions (Yeielst, p 26) Acting on tins view, thej’' 
declined to heai the complaint of Gokal Sonai, avIio liad 
chaiged Naba Kiishim wuth abducting and violating Ins 
sistei, aud refeired tho complainant to the Couit of the 
Zamindai 

Duiing the debates on Impey’s impeachment. Colonel, Ful- 
larton quoted a fiiman of 1764', m which tho Companj’^ weie 
enjoined to decide causes “agieeabl}’’ to the lules of Mahomet 
and the laws of our empue” (Paibaraentaiy Histoiy, 27, 
p 471 ) Sii J Stephen says that the fiiman is not to be found 
in Aitchison’s Tieaties, and he appeals to doubt its existence 
It would have been strange if Mr Aitchison liad omitted it, 
foi the fiiman is an impoitant one, and was published both by 

* I am indebted to the Home Office, Calontta, for an extract from the 
Court of Directors’ dispatch The language is a little stronger than as 
quoted by Impey and Sir J. Stephen, for the Direotora say " we are vei y 
glad you have interfered in his behalf ” 

B , T N. K 


14 
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Bolta and Ycrclst It is however m Aitclnson (1 oL II, p C) 
being omiUod from the first volume as it does not relate to 
Bengal. It is dated 20th December 17G4 and is the deed 
whereby the Company obtained Ghoapur and the rest of the 
tamindan of Uaja Balwont Smgb 

As regards the question of the applicability of 2 Geo II 
c, 25 it IS now settled law that the Judges wero mistaken In 
thmking that the Act was in force in Calcutta. It was 
passod in 1720 and it has been long admitted that no English 
Statute passed after 172(3 — the y cor in which the Clmrtcr for 
the Mayors Court was granted — is m force in India unless 
specially extended thereto (See ilr A\niitlo 3 Stokes pre- 
face to his collection of Statutes minting to India ) Iso doul t 
this IS ft mistake into which tho Judges might fall In good 
faith but it IS a cunoua Nomesis tlmt n hen these English law 
yors thought they wore applying siimmitm ;us they were 
technically os well as substantially wrong Sir J Stephen 
endeavours to controvert tho mow taken by tho Indian Courts 
but I do not suppose that his authority will bo cohstdercil 
iraporior to that of SirlV Jones Sir E. East and many others 
One cunous remark ho makes is that if no Statute j*a'M?il 
1720 bo ip5o /(teto m force In Indio, then nil indiclmcnn 
should have been in Latin for tho Statute requiring them to 1 > 
m English was not passed till 17*10 And ho sol * that thi 
effect of this would have been that tlio doom of thr C >ort 
would ha^o been practically clo^ol on the criminal 
h»ow in tho first place tho terms of tlio Cliartor wort* 1 thlnh 
Wide cn<*ugh to allow the Mil titiitlm of I n,,hs!i anl in 
tho second plare supjK) mg that ih jiruvi^ion of th'’ f mtn n 
Jaw did apply how di I ll cl ihr t! nf !)»'’ C irt f 
Wbnl did It matt‘'r to Mohan I’raal o^NanlaKu^^^ tr 
to tho natives g ncrnlU of tli div* wli ihrr (!'' m h ( 
menu wrn? In l.n.,ljsh or in Iwlm f Itdh I'iiigus,, 

I pially umnl'-lligil t th**in. 

Til rt* nriv iwf) ClvirUr* j,ran(»^l fr t tf at < f 17 i*' ^ 

a '*iln ll atof I7u3 I \ wl il f nti t (1 irt^r »»*.» I 

'sir J *^1 1 1 tn ar^ i » t! at tl r (T -it r i f 17 ^ ^ '•y Jair 
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lot in the Sintnto of 2 Ooo IT, mIucIi w ns p.'i'j'^ccl in 1729 
Bnt it wouKl seem that this \icv. nc\o' was mloptcd by 
the Supiemo Comt thmigh Impe^ said in Ins d( fence bofoio 
the House of Commons Hmt, as the old Ciiaitci was suiicn- 
dciod by that of :2G Goo II (IToG), " i( \\as a legal consequence, 
^ that nil the ciiminal laws in foice in England at that poiiod 
theieby became the law's of the town of Calcutta ” 

It seems to ha\c been consuleiod that thcic could bo no 
ficsh intioduction of English law aftei the IMajoi's Ooint 
bad once been cstabhsbcd Mt Stokes obsciscs*' that the law's 
of England w Cl c intiudnced at a much caihei pouod, vie, 
b}' the Lcttois Patent of Chailes 1 1 in IGGl, but tins could 
not be a ical intioduction, for at that time tlic Company had 
no tointoi}' 

I am unable to say wliy none of the autlioiities, except 
Sii J Stephen, has taken any notice of the contention 
that the Statute of 1720 may have been biongbt in by the 
Chaitei of 17)3, but as none of them, ncithci Sir E, East, 
noi Ml LongucMllc Claikc, noi Mi Whitley Stokes, icfeis to 
it, I piesumo that it must be untenable Tw'o icmaiks, how- 
ever, may be made One is, that tboChaitci of 1753 was moio 
limited than that of 172G, foi it expicssly exempted suits 
between natives fiom the juiisdiction of the Maj'oi’s Gouit, 
unless by consent of paities Auothei lemaik is, thatimpey’s 
reference to the Chaitci of 1753 was piobably an aftei- 
tbougbt His oiiginal idea, os wmll as that of his tlnee col- 
leagues, seems to have been that English law was bi ought into 
Calcutta in 1757 on the giound that it was then conquered 
by the Engbsb 

This was the view enunciated by Hyde, J, in 1782 in the 
case of the Goods of Bengaley Gawney (?) (Moi ton’s Decisions, 
195 ) At least he and Chambeis held that all the inhabitants 
of Calcutta became fiom that date Biitish subjects This 
view was departed fiom by the Judges in 1832 in Bibi 


* The observation was made long before by Mr, Morley , vide Introduction 
to bis Digest, p IX 
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Mutraa caso (Morton 191) and has long amce boon oxplodoil 
Ab ilr Morton remarks in a note Admiral Watson and Clives 
taking of Calcutta was "a recapture not a conquest botli tho 
temtorj^and tho sovereignty were Bntish b} purchase of 
tho former and voluntary grunt of tho latter before thorn 
The fullest exposition of tho matter is to be found in a 
paper appendod to Sir Edward Hyde Easts ovidonce before 
tho House of Lords Ho gave his evidence in 1810 bat tho 
paper had been drawn up long before and apparently in ISlG 
Ho began as follows — 

It is proper to remind Oovommont that notwlth^iand 
mg tho Act of tho 13th Qoo HI a C3 and tho Kings 
Charter of 1774 granted under it communicating all civil, 
criminal admiralty and ecclesiastical jun'^diction to tlio 
Supremo Court thereby constituted and sirtuoll^ and c««i.n 
Imllj extending tho common and statute law of England to 
the inhabitants of Calcutta and to tho British inlmhitanU 


of tho whole Prcsidcnc> jet that thcao inhabitants lisrr 
not the full benefit of tho statute law of England ti 
a laUr period than tho 13lh )car of George 1st nn!e*< 
cxprcssl) named This 1ms been the nnifonn conslrucli n 
of tlio Judges of tho Supremo Court sinco Its Imtiluiiin 
and whether Tight or wrong tho Julgis of the present ila> 
cannot dcjiart from It without authority of Parliament 

“The penotl at which tho general stntulo law ptnps In 
regnnl to this Presidency Is that of the constitution of tli'' 
Jtayors Court in Calcutta when thcHO who eslablisfif I tb'l 
construction ♦■aul upon the doclnno of Calvins case list 


the Bnll h Kw was then first given to Calcutta S' t» 
British c )l »ns on I that as ouch it eoul 1 not In? Inclu I 


h 


in an^ nubw juent Statute nnle sexprrssh 
^ Tlius h} a infre l^N-huienl ml*' of il julitful ftj I i f 

rxt»‘nt with n* j rt at least to tlm fiu lusting I ly « f 1 dlx h 
It 1 1 lit in th-* 1 fv 1 hn‘*y lu I <mU ihrj I Jt H ^ 

I alire j [iihii n of Ca!<*utU havo U'-n cut cif fr * * * 

e. mi jjU I n M * f tl « Jh»t» h I>‘ i Iitnre unU i ' 7 

nMarl(nll'i la Uj alwa>« be n r<ui td I' ''d o 
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having any othei effectual local legislatuie substituted m the 
place of it 

“ It IS difficult to imagine that this could have been designed 
01 intended ” 

Sii Edwaid goes on to show the inconvenience ofthepieseut 
state of thingSj and instances the case of a felon who stood 
mute uiidei ciicumstances which made it veiy doubtful if 
it was not from obstinacy “ If so found, he must have been 
put to the baibaious toituie of 'peine forte et dure, instead of 
having judgment against him by the Statute of 12 Geo III, 
c 20, but this IS now bettei piovided foi by the Couit oidei- 
ing a plea of not guilty to be enteied for him ” Tins is the 
veiy kind of case lefeiied to bjr Sir J Stephen as a soit of 
reductio ad ahsurdum of the application of Oalvm s case Su’ 
E East tells us how the Court has got ovei the difficulty, 
but this was not Lemaistie's solution, and presumably he 
meant to thi eaten Eaiiei with the forte et dure foi 

his client when he peiemptorilj’" called upon him to plead 

It would seem fiom Sn E East’s saying that the consti no- 
tion mentioned by him had been made by the Judges flora 
the institution of the Comb, and fiom a passage fuither on in 
the papei, that he was undei the impression that Nanda Kumar 
was convicted undei some eaihei Statute, than 2 Geo II, 
c 25 

He suggests that the Judges should have a discietion to 
apply Statutes, and, m answei to objections, obseives that they 
have this power with regard to Statutes passed befoie 13 
Geo I, and that he never heard any suggestion that the 
powei had been abused except on the application made of the 
capital offence of foigeiy in a single instance to the case of 
Nanda Kumai, and then the piincipal stress was laid on its 
being ex post facto * 

The lepoit tells us nothing about the giand juiy, but 
Captain Puce says that it was composed of twenty-thiee juiy- 


* I suppose that the expression ex post facto refers to the Court’s not 
b eing established till 1774 
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men chosen out of forty-eight gentlemen of unblomisluHl 
character One of these gentlemen of unblemished clmraclcr 
^03 Pneo himself and his gcntlomonliness and clmractcr maj 
bo judged of by his ^vntings and by his ship contracts 
(Francis Memoirs II 133 134)* Acceding to him the grand 
jury unanimously found a Inio bill 

Tlio indictment consisted of twenty cuonls and in each 
of them the bond was recited so that tlie paper was of great 
length The reason why the indictment had so raanj counts 
was becauso the drawer conld not make up his mind as to 
whether the document was a bond a writing obligatory ora 
promissory note or whether Bolaqi I)aawasnh\o or dead 
in Jannarj 1770 The indictment contained the averment 
that the ofTonce was coraroiltod after £Oth June 1720 ?o as 
to bring it under the Statute of Oco 11 which came into 
force after tliat da> Sir J Stephen is nngrr ^»th mo for 
saying that the indictment was drawn bj Lomai'tro but hi« 
quotation from Tolfro) n cNiJonce shows that when llio Utter 
was questioned on the assumption that he Im 1 acknowU Igcil 
basing seen a copy in Lomaistrcs Imndwnting he did not 
object or saj that the question was unfair Tolfrey wus a 
lawjcr and not a timid or ignorant wilnc^'* and wouldsuiclj 
has 0 objected to tlio question if ho thought it unfair 

Sir J Steplmn s remark that tlic rejKirt to whicli T>lfm' 
rth-rred might Iia>o l>ccn n report in h'm Ion in ITHS is I 
humbly tinnk o \cr\ prepoit rous one Tolfruj raw tie 
]'aj>cr in Calcutta in 177 an I Ins wonli imi h that In- 1*^ 
pixMOusly hianU'f the nj »rt 
Of course I/'nmstre mnj lia\n c)|i( 1 out lh«* iiili tin<rt 
witimut his lia\»ng him ^if Invrn il ih ugh it Is li^nh/ 
coni^italle tiiat Bn\ man wh wa n« t tli'* anti ( r fftM 
inlictm'*nl an I n c ifiq U I t » e [ v it nil til*- t’ 


kfct * <' lU f>j ib I- I * *» f B 'll »*■ r 1*^ 

>t lit* r is Jf -1-3 M I* s * u • *- 7 If » ^ * 

ff I rr. ^ I t • t* ^ 

lx I- % L \% i r ' s ** t B u I i*i *^1 I \ 
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tiouble to wiite out so many pages of legal veibosity I 
should have thought that theie was nothiug veiy estiaoicli- 
naiy in his drawing the indictment, for he was the commit- 
ting Magistiate and the piosecution was being conducted by 
a Government official, Mi Duiham'* It is evident that Le- 
maistie took agieat deal of inteiest in the case, for, according 
to Sii J Stephen, he made himself much moie piomiiientthan 
Impey in cioss-examinmg the witnesses for the defence Sii 
J Stephen accounts foi this by saying that Lemaistie was the 
committing Magistiate, though I should have thought that 
this would have made him keep in the background, especially 
as he had already decided that Nanda Kumar was guilty 
Howevei, the point of who diew the mdictment is, after all, 
not one of great importance. 

When the indictment had been lead and Nanda Kumai’s 
plea to the jurisdiction oveiiuled, he was asked by whom he 
would be tiled, and answered, “ By God and his peeis ” 
The Court asked, who the Mahaiaja considered as his peeis ? 
and his counsel sard, he must leave that to the Court Impey 
then said that he could only be tried by Biitish subjects It 
does not appear from the report that Nanda Kumai or his 
counsel claimed that he should be tried by a jury of his 
countrymen, though probably this was implied by his demand 
that the jury should be of equal rank with himself, for this 
required that they should be brahmans But it is curious 
that no discussion seems to have taken place as to the mean- 
ing of the phiase “ British subjects,” i* for it is by no means 


* Sir J S thinks that the clerk could have drawn up the charge, but 
apparently he was not well skilled m his duties, for Impey wrote that 
the witnesses for the defence could not be prosecuted to conviction partly 
on account of want of skill in diawing up the indictments If I am wrong 
about Tolfrey’s evidence, I am so in good company, for both & Elliot and 
Pitt (who voted in favour of Impey) gave the same account of his evidence 
as I have done 

f Section 3i of the Regulating Act directed that all offences should be 
tried in the Supreme Court by a jury of British subjects resident m the 
town of Calcutta, and not otherwise This, I presume, controls the slightly 
different expression " subjects of Groat Biitain ” used in the Charter, 
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free from ambiguity os ilayno in bis Commcntancs on tho 
Indian Penal Codo has shown. 

Sir J Stophon when seeking to vindicate tho Supremo 
Court from the charge of usurping jurisdiction over tho natnes 
of India, points out tho ambiguity of tho phrase. Ho says 
' In one senso tho wholo population of Bengal Bihar and 
Onssa woro British subjects. In another sense no one was a 
Bntish subject who was not an Engitsliman bom In a tliinl 
Bonso inhabitants of Calcutta might bo regarded os British 
subjects although tho general population of Bengal was nob" 
In another placo ho points out that tho wonU of tho Cliartcr 
** subjects of Great Britain " might oxcludo Inshracn. It is 
difllcult to behovo tliat if tho Regulating Act or tho Cliarler 
intended tlint tho Supremo Court should have junsdicllon 
ON or all tho inhabitants of Calcutta it was not also mtcndr'l 
that nalBcs should bo tned bj their own countiynion. BTicn 
Sir J Stephen asks mo If there nro no fair Inals m Bnti h 
India now a-dajs (I 185 note) ho knows pcifectlj well that 
no such tnal as that of Nanda Kumar can now laki plsc' 
Isatives aro tned by mixed Junes or by Judges who know tlio 
language who aro assisted by native os-^essors an I wh 
decisions aro npimalablo Iinp»*N deb.n IcmI lilmsolf for hnn:nn 
Is alula Kumar bj rtKmng to tlm pmctlco of I ho Calcutta C^iurt 
of Quarter Sc sions ns iiislanc*' I m tho case of Ra lha Clisron 
Mitnu It IS a pitj that ho did not think of nnollu r prw 
tieo of that Cuirt which was to trj i»all\iM h\ jnn < e m 
^vostnl half of natives an I half of Fun pcans. Bulls tclN «s 
(II 107) that this was inlro<bic»'d I J Nan-villnit 

Tlinu^h Nanda Kumsr wa^ Iw'rhsjM not r>*^rl'^l as an 
alien* \ctsurih the princijl** of tho it tnc b * 

^talul'* iftht-n was «me in f rro Ih^n -was b| pht-all ar I 
bo hhoul 1 bavo I -t>ti all »wp<I iistno jurvin n rh'i f 

bis orrn rt unlr\ \t 1 Is trial ll « Ju K*- th-* n>sj mIv *f 

t r ••lUl *■ 

I t « I I u if I 1^/ t i. c ->1 r I I ‘ 

t * aa ^ 1 1/ tirl'' r 
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the lury, nml lus cnnn''ol woic foioignoi->, unacquainted 
Oic lantjuagc of the \\ t{ne‘'‘>0‘', and lie lutnsclf Mas 
ignoiaut of the language of the Com I 'J'lio 'ci^* * * § iiitcipictci* 
■was n 30utli, who uas not a imtnc, oi c\on the nuLlion/cd 
3 ntei|)ictoj of the Couit*' Wo aic told that ho uasa great 
linguist, but he had j)as‘;ed no c\aininations as fai as u'o 
know, and it does not appeal (hat he had any Icnowlcdgo 
either of Bengali 01 of Nagau , ho know some Peisian and 
nindustani, hut tlie lepuit which he edited, shows that ho 
was not a scholai •}• 

Is a tual so conducted, and in winch tw'o of the presiding 
Judges had ahoady made up their minds, entitled to be called 
a fan ti lal ^ 

All four Judges were picsent, but Lemaistio and H3’^de 
had piepidged the case, foi on the Otli May no doubt of 
A^Tanda Kuin u's guilt lemanicd m then bi casts The violence 
of Lemaistic’s depoitmcnt was notoiious His name w'as 
Stcplicu CiCsai Lomaistic, and all he did w'as in Camb3'’ses’ 
vein I When Nanda Kumar w’as dying foi want of food, 
l/e, alone of the Judges, objected to mitigate the ngom of his 
nnpnsonment.g and he was specially piorainent m declar- 
ing that if Nanda Kumai’s plea to the jmisdiction w^cie 
overiuled, a vcidict of guilty would follow As Mr Faiiei 
deposed, " the Couib cut me shoit, and the piisoner was 


* It appears from hxs brotlior’a speech that he was only 1 7 when ho went 
out to India, aud that this was aftei llastingTS had arrived in Bengal 
He therefore could not have been more than 20 at the time of Nanda 
Kumar’s trial I Chambers, tbo official intorprotor, was related to Sir Robert 
(Bengal Obituary, p 71), so possibly Hastings and Impoy wore glad of his 
absence 

f See Richardson’s Persian Dictionary, p 77, about Elliot’s ignorance of 
the origin of the words tamniuJo and JJuit 

f Lemaistre was perhaps the one of the four J udgos who most resembled 
Jeffreys in violence and rudeness He was perhaps like him too in his 
pleasures, for we find from Francis’ Memoirs that he was a gambler, and 
Impey refers to bis “ midnight sooinl hours " 

§ Yeandle’s affidavit In 1778, Lemaistre caused a panic by lefcbmg loose 
upon Calcutta 60 to 70 convicts See evidence of Mr Mill, the Superin- 
tendent of Police, and the Report on Touohet’s petition 
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cnlloJ upon peromptonij to plead ilr Justice Lomaistrc 
to the best of ray recollection adding under the para of 
being considered os standing mute 

E\onSirJ Stephen admita that Lemaistro was narrow 
minded arrogant and violent, and that little is to bo said in 
favour of Hyde. They afterwards quarrelled with Impoy 
and thou he wrote to Thurlow 1 ha\ o every day more 
reason to be concerned at my having assisted m getting 
Hyde and Lemaistro appointed Judges Hjdo m whom tlio 
seeds of the disorder which ho had a little before ho left 
England still remain and Lemaistro are Molont beyond all 
measuro ” I tako this quotation from Sir John Ka^os article 
Ho mentions that Impoy olsowhoro states that his po^c^don 
of the casting vote was a thorn in the side of his colleagues. 
In another letter quoted by Sir J Stephen luipo} writes 
lliat • Hyde is almlutoh under the managomont of Lcmalita 
who I fuir thinks he shall please J^rd Sandwich whom ho 
thinks Ills patron b^ opposing the Company W c ma) gatlur 
from thoabo\o Umt II) do had once been out of Ins rami 
and lliat for a time both ho and Lemaistro would bo disjmv' 1 
to bo subservient to Impo) as ho Imd )ic1)kh 1 in procunn.^ 
tli“m their appointments. Chauibors was for Irjlng Nan la 

Kumar under the Stalulo of Qiaeu Ehralttli and if Imp*} ha^l 
joined with him Ins cabling sole woul 1 hn\e overruled the two 
other Judges on I Nanda Kumars lifi would have iK.M.nssvc’/ 
The jurj who lne<l Nanda Kumsr were oh euro imn an I 
the Old) two of whom mi) thing l-« known are K d n tli'’ 
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foreman, and Weston The juiyman, Samuel Touchet, was 
piobabl}?- not the Touchet who petitioned against the Supieme 
Couit, for the lattei is called John Touchet in the Report of 
the Committee Robinson’s chaiactei and abilities may be 
estimated fiom his coiiespoudence with Faiier , and I think 
it does not say much foi the other juiymen tliat they elected 
such a man then foieman Piobably he owed the distinction 
to his having been Mayor of Calcutta in 1771 (Bolta, III, 
Appendii: 1, 631 )■!* Accoiding to Piice, Robinson ivas a 
piivate fiiend of Hastings, and became bankiupt a few yeais 
aftei the tual Weston was the son of the Recoider 
of the May 01 ’s Court, and was born in Calcutta in 
1731 He was oiiginally a servant of Mi Holwell, and 
was a Euiasian, as appeals fiom a statement b^’^ the Rev Mr 
Long, and also fiom a notice m the Bengal Obituaiy, which 

"■ Touchefc, in 1776, was Bakshi, or paymaster, to the Hospital John 
Touchet was, I think, an assistant of the Committee of Revenue Francis 
seems to be referring to John Touchet when he speaks of a Touchet as 
agent to Ducarel (II, 216 ) 

Price calls Samuel Touchet a young gentleman (another juvenile dispenser 
if justice !), and says that he was a rum-merchant, and used to supply 
Bengal with 600 leaguers (casks) of wine at a time when French brandy 
lould not be had He also says that he was a silk manufacturer and was 
everal times on the brink of bankruptcy 

f Price’s reference to Robinson occurs at page 76 of one of his “Letters 
- ^f a Free Merchant,” and is quoted by Sir J Kaye in his article on Sir 
Phihp Francis Robinson was part owner of the Ashhw nMvi for the 
job, about which see Debrett’s “ Authentic Copy of Correspondence,” Vol I 
The majority, in their minute of 16th September 1776, state that Robinson, 
like Playdell, was dismissed the Company’s service In the same passage 
Price speaks of Belli, who sent the correspondence between Robmson and 
Farrer to Impey, as another bankrupt friend of Hastings Prioa seems to 
have been present throughout the trial, and, according to him, it was 
Robinson who questioned Tar Mahomed, and led to his being told to begin 
his evidence over again We ace told (^1030) that the foreman of the grand 
jury, who had been one of the Aldermen and filled the office of Mayor, 
desired that the records of the Mayor’s Court might be produced Possibly 
the word gi and here is a mistake, for Robinson had been the Mayor, and 
surely the grand jury would not interfere after the prisoner had been made 
over to the petit jury It would seem, however, from the address of the 
grand jury to Sir Ehjah, that they remained in attendance throughout the 
session. 
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speaks of him as on instance that chosto and rofinod sonti 
menta nro not confintni to complenon or climate.'’ Somo 
others of the jurors Trero probably also half-castes at all 
events some wore country bom for Impey says so in his 
charge The jury was theroforo hardly entitled to bo called 
an English or a Bntish jury It was rather what used to 
be called a Cossitollah jury • This reminds ns of the famous 
statement of Sir Ashley Eden when giving ovidcnco before 
the Indigo Commission. When asked how he would him clf 
like to bo tned he ropUod that, if innocent, ho would sooner 
bo tned m the local Sessions Court with an appeal to the 
ISiramat, and if guiltj by the Supremo Court and a Calciiltn 
jury This was in 18G0 but it would seem that the spmU 
of Lcmaistre and Uj do wore atill hovenng about the Supremo 
Court for Sir ilo^aunt Wells wanted to have Mr E<lcn 
called to account for the abo\o remark + 

I^anda Kumar was dcfondctl bj Messn Forrer and Dnr 
and Mr Impoy witli his usual recklcssncb'i calls them two 
English bamston of erainent abilitj and repute In this ho 
lias been followed bj Ka^o though ho more cnuliouslj tirws 
them two of the most eminent Enj,ljsh law\ors in tin. settle 

ment. In fact Brir was neither an Englishman nor a l«ams 

ter Ho was a Dane who Iml boon Kccretary t) Mr 

Caz no\e the Governor of Seminporc nnd was (necor hn^ t ) 
Bolt^ for iufortning ngnliHl Idiu) nmlo an alt im ) 

Tbf f >T InDOrstloa fc»» iLI Jln*T Uy it* In ^ ^ 

quirttr Inl^ B nlln k • » lU •n »-» 1 

kt rr-J tSi lita*-b»a jrrl kit k^proprun* B«a of T*nk 
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of the JJayoi’s Com t (Bolt's, 11, 78) Whether Fanei was 
a banister or not I do not know, but the piobabilities 
aie that he was not so in 1775 Impey desciibed him m 
his letter to the Eail of Bochfoid as having come 
out to India undei the name of secietaiy to Colonel Monson, 
and as having been admitted an advocate at the desiie of 
Monson * This would imply that he did not come out a 
bauistei, and agiees with Sii J Stephen’s statement that he 
has not been able to find any lecoid of Fanei’s having been 
called to the bai Peihaps, if a search weie made for one 
01 two yeais aftei Faiiei’s letuin fiom India, Ins name might 
be found, as Puce intimates that he passed as a lawyei after 
his letuin Puce, m his coarse way, says that Faiier came 
out so veiy needy, as to find it necessaiy to accept eighty 
lupees foi his paiticular caie of a few hounds -f* The point 


* Smoulfc’a collection of orders shows that Farrer was admitted an advo- 
cate of the Supreme Court on 22nd October 1774 Clause XI of the 
Charter authorized the Judges “ to admit and enrol as many advocates 
and attomies at-law as shall seem meet , who shall be attornies of 
record and the said advocates and attornies on reasonable cause to 
remove ” It would seam then that Farrer was quite at the mercy of the 
Judges as regarded his professional prospects It was not until 1st June 
1799 that the Judges ordered that advocates should have been called to 
the bar in England or Ireland, &o 

f It is not clear if this was a monthly allowance or a single payment 
I thmk that some argument against Farrer’s being a barrister-at-law may 
be derived from the facts that he is not so described in the enrolment 
order of 22nd October 1774, and thatwhen m April 1776 he joined with Laoam 
m being surety for Fowke, they are both designated in the same way as 
Esqmres merely I think that this last is an occasion on which the title 
of barnsber would have been given, had he had a title to it The omission 
on 22nd October 1774 is stiU more marked 
The entry was “ the Court admitted Thomas Farrer, Fsquire, an advocate 
of this Court, who thereupon took the oath of allegiance ” He was the only 
person who was admitted an advocate that day. 

Price twice refers to Farrer’s honesty and to his acting as a whipper in 
The passage about his having passed afterwards as a lawyer as in the 
letter to Burke, p 4, and is as follows — " Ask a man close to your nose, 
who in October 1774 was leading hounds in couples about the town of Calcutta, 
but smee passed through the law ns the first qualification, and then through 
a corrupt borough (Wareham) into the senate-house " 
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IS important becaoso it affects tlio question of Fairer s inde- 
pendence If he was not a hamster and vroa wholly depend 
ent on the Chief Jaatico for hi9 position ho would bo chary 
of offending him and we in fact boo that ho had not tho 
courage to do his duty to his client. When Nanda K.umar 
complained to him about tho treatment of his witnesses 
ho shnOled and to nso his own words avoided gmng him a 
direct answer Whatever his abilities and zeal for his client 
ho could do little for him as ho know nothing of tho languagf' 
and only communicated with Nanda Kumar through nn inter 
protcr 

After the jury wtis awom the following Rccno took place 
between tho Chief Jnstico and him — 

The Cou'fsnL for toe PntsoNFn” 

"objected to tho Interpretation of Mr Elliot as King con 
nccted with persons whom tho prisoner consuloicd os Im 
enemies" 

CniEF Jusnee, — The principal interpreter i f the Court 1' 
absent tho gentlemen of the jorj Imvo hcanl tlio Intcrprcta 
lion of tho assistant interpreters on other ocW'ions. B'» you 
gcnllcraon think wo shall bo nhlo to go through this raus^ 
with tho assistance of thoio intoiprcl''w onij JufiT — " Me 

are suro wo ».haU not bo aV»le" Cuiir — ^“Iti'a 

cruel msmuntion against tho clmmcler of Mr I Hid Ih 
youth just nsing into life Ins fninih his I newn at ililtcs on I 
honour sheull ha%o proiccle-l luiii from it, Mr Mlt I 
clriircd he ml^htd^’clmo lnl'*rpmtlng Ciiirr It sri« c — ** Me 
must insist ujvon it that jou lnl»'rprcl %rm sluml I K at 
giving way to the iin|nilailon jourHkUl in llt»' langua-^* 

• « 1 vrmr Minlnitr will shnnr li itT litllr rwiniid th TV I' f 'r It, 
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tleliveied by Rajali Bam Krishna’s vakil bos his seal upon the 
cover of it, which is, I understand, the usual niaik b}’’ which 
all letteis aie authenticated ” To this Hastings answeied : 
“ It IS not veiy usual for peisoiis not m high authoiity to 
affix aiij^ signatuie to letteis wiitten m common couise of 
business , but I believe this is seldom omitted on petitions ” 
I submit that these extiacts aie conclusive I do not put 
them foith as showing that Impey was wiong in rejecting 
the letteis, though I think I might uige that tpo, but grant- 
iim he was iiorht accoi ding to English law, and that he was 
bound to administer that law and no othei,it is clear that Nanda 
Kumai’s case was seiiouslj^ injuied by the i ejection of the docu- 
ments If they had been foigei les, would not the foiger have 
taken caie to make them complete and both signed and sealed ? 

It looks as if the fiist note of Haji Mastapha (M. Baymond) 
had been wiitten with refeience to Nanda Kumai’s trial 
The lemaik that the '' Gentoos sign” does not invalidate 
my aigument, for, though Bolaqi was a Hindu, he was one 
much conversant with Mahomedans, and the letteis were in 
Persian, and as such would be written in accordance with 
Mahomedan customs We aie not told if the envelopes boie 
the date of sealing, but it seems cleai that they did, or else 
that the letteis were dated, foi otherwise the juiy could not 
have spoken of then purporting to be of a ceitam date 
Impey said in his charge “ You cast yoiu eyes on those 
letters and observed on the lecency of the initing You 
thought them an imposition, but as they weie not given in 
evidence, I desiied you would not suffer it to make any 
impression on you. I have no apprehension the laws of any 
country would peimit them to be given in evidence They 
were letteis enclosed in a covei sealed with the seal of Bolaqi 
Das, but weie separated fiom the coveis which had been 


* I submit also that •when Impey was so strict about applying tbe Enghsh 
law of evidence, be should have been equally so about the English defini- 
tions of the deeds mentioned m 2 Geo II, and should not have hanged 
Nanda fiumar for forging a paper as to which he could not determine 
whether it was a promissory note or a bond 
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opened Any writings might have been pnt into those covers* 
There was no signature to the lettera There was no attempt 
to prove that the direction of the covers were (no) of the 
same handwriting with the letters themselves, or that they 
were in the handwriting of Bolaqi Das or of any of his 
writers If this was allowed any evidence might be fabn 
cated to servo all purposes. Letters in England have the 
signature of the writer and his handwriting may be proved 
It is impossible these conld be given m evidence" In those 
days • the mle of English law was I beheve that two papers 
could not be compared in order to ascertain if they were 
written by the some person and apparently tlua was the mle 
adopted on the trial for otherwise the jnry might have looked 
at the directions on the covers and have soen if they agreed 
with the handwriting of the letters. No doubt this absurd 
mle would make the task of proving the letters a difficult one 
bat still the Court might have called Elista Jiban to say if !ie 
knew the handwriting As the letters were rejected before 
they were given in evidence we do not know what proofs 
of genuinoneaa Farrer was prepared to give. It wonld worn 
from Tor Mahomed s evidence that one of the letters had been 
sent by Nonda Komar to his attorney Mr Jorret through 
the witness Jai Deb Chaubfi (1017 1018) Nonda Kumars 
mouth of conrso was closed but Jai Deb and Jarret might 
liavo givoi evidence of this and it soems very unlikely that 
the prisoner could not ha ro at least attempted to prove tho 
handwriting etc. He could at least have called some one 
who was prosont when the letters wore dolivorod and who 
had hoard thorn read, Tlio fact seems to bo tliat it was 
Impoy 8 Ignorance of native casloms which caused tho letter* 
to bo thus Bummanly rojoctod and that this was another 
instance of Nonda Kumars sufloringfrom the ignorance of Ids 
judges. It was perhaps after this scene that Nonda Kumar 
sent for hia counsel and told him that ho was convinced that 
tho Court wore hU enemies, and that thoroforo ho pro|>osed at 


Field* LAVotCfiJcoc^ p. 133 qnoUnrTejlor 
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once to subniit to his fate and to give up defending himself 
any moie Sii J Stephen is angry mth me for the use I made 
of this incident in a foimei aiticle, and chaiges me ■with in- 
veiting Faiier’s meaning I cannot see that I have done so 
Nanda Kumai distinctly, “ very stiongly, and veiy solemnly,” 
asked Faiiei if he did not think that his witnesses had been 
veiy diffeiently tieated by the Goiut to what the piosecutoi’a 
had been, and Faiiei was unable to deny it I say he was 
unable, because he admits that he avoided giving a diiect 
answei to the question Now, why should he do this, unless 
he felt that Nanda Kumai ’s lemark was just ? Or, why should 
Faiiei take upon himself the very delicate and dangeious 
task of expostulating with the Judges (his pioceeding leally 
amounted to this), unless he felt that theie was giound for 
Nanda Kumai ’s complaint One of the Judges, Sir Bobert 
Chambers, acknowledged that theie was giound foi the le- 
maik, and went the length of sending a piivate message 
to Nanda Kumar Nor do I think I was wiong in saying that 
Farrei stated that his witnesses had been badly treated by the 
Judges, and that when he remonstrated, they weie tieated 
worse His actual woids are . " I declare, I think, that the 
piisonei’s witnesses fared worse afbeiwaids than they had 
done before ” And no doubt they did, if Mir Asad and Yai 
Mahomed were examined aftei the remonstrance The woids 
fared worse aie relative, and mdicate that the witnesses fared 
badly before, and m what way did they faie badly except 
in being subjected to long and seveie cross-examinations by 
the Judges ? This was the bad treatment of which Nanda 
Kumar complained, and which Chambeis i eg retted The 
Judges excused then conduct by saying to Fairei that the 
defence was suspicious, and that the witnesses for the defence 
appealed to be prepared, etc But was not Kamd,r8 stoiy 
suspicious 2 Should they not have cioss-exammed him as to 
why he did not write out the arzi and send it sealed , why 
he did not produce the sanad for changing his name , where 
he was when he wiote the letter, what had become of the 
enclosure in Nanda Kumar’s lettei, &c 
B, T N K 
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I now come to tlie evidence of Mir Asad All on which Sir 
Elijah Impey and Mr J Stephen have Imd so much stress 

As I have already mentioned thia witness produced a 
receipt dated 17^ and which purported to be sealed by 
Bolaqi Das. The oircumBtances connected therewith re<^uire 
^ full examination and I ehall, therefore discuss them at 
length 

Mxr Aea^e Deoetpt* 

Sir J Stephen doubte Mir Asad s story because he (I 134) 
holds it to have been proved at the trial that Mir Qaaim 
retreated from Bihar for the last time in May 1764 and 
hecauae he thinka that Rohtas was taken by the English 
earlier in the year 

Now it IS not the case that Mir Qaaim retreated from Bihar 
for the last time in May 17d4 nor does Mr Hurst the author 
ity quoted by Sir James say so 

Oaptam Camao is represented in the report as saying that 
Shiya ad Daola and Mir Qosim retreated to Beuares on May 

• He prodooed & paper wrapped lo a wMc.obUi olceely preteed md 
5oobled Into the die o( leu than an Ineh eqaire, bound Ushtly down with 
1 itrln; which wu eat open, and the paper onrefnlly unfolded and pro- 
Inoed ai the original reodpt Note lo report p. 60 of Oadelia edltbu. 
lUr Aiad had kept the reoelpt In an amnlet worn on the am (ferL. 

There U nothing Improbable In thii. The original receipt U In the 
[Dgh Oonrt U marked N It U for one lakh and 90 000 mpU. The 
paper U tmall and thin, and ahowa trooes of baring been folded. The word 
log U T«ry abort, there being only abonb two Uneo, At the top i« writ 
ten Nawab All /ah Bahador (Ulr Qa*Jm) to ahow that It waa the 
tTawabamooey and beoanae it woold not hare been reapeatfal to pat hli 
lame In the body of the receipt. Then U la atated that the money wM 
reeelTod by the alare (Bolaril) h^barndm rtuld at a plaeo near (bomaqln* 
nttUatll) the tirer DdrgaotL Then foUowa Dobwila imall oral (called 
-AUmt or almond ahaped, la the report) teal, and below thli oomea the Une 
jiring the date U lUbl avSiol UTS The date giron i« that of the writ 
rig only end It 1* poeelbla that thle rav hare ooenrrod lomeJaye after 
lellrery iUr Atad did not podUrely any that the reoolpt wa* giren on the 
rtry day that the treaaaro wat dellrereJ aad the referenoo In tte rctw/fi 
o the place of paymemt, and the eeporalloa In the writing between tb t 
>art and the part containing the date rather faroar the lof rence that tb* 
teeipt waa written tome dayt anbecqaently On the back of tbe fecalpt • 
rrltten in CoglUh, H Babi ai^Sditl ctisal to October 8 1 Cl 
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as to inteipiet” Mr Fakrer — '‘I desiie ou the pait of the 
prisonei that Mi Elliot would intei pret ” 

I submit that we have heie a clear indication that Nanda 
Kumai looked upon Hastings as his piosecutoi, and I cannot 
uudeistan dhow Sir James Stephen, aftei leading this passage, 
could wiite that from fiist to last Fan er neithei suggested, 
either diiectly oi by a single question in cioss-examination, 
that the accusation against Nanda Kumar was a malicious 
piosecution got up to silence the accusei of Hastings (1, 182) 
Elliot’s intimacy with Hastings was well-known, and it was 
foi this very lesison that be declined inteipieting foi Geneial 
Claveiing He was equally intimate with Sir Elijah Impey, 
whose son tells us that Elliot had been hving at then house 
in Calcutta as a membei of the family, being treated by Sir 
Elijah as a son oi a youngei biother He was equally deai, 
he adds, to Wairen Hastings When Elhot went home m 
August, taking with him the lepoit of the tiial, and no doubt 
with a commission to defend Hastings and the Judges, 
Hancock gave him a letter of intioduction to his wife, and in 
it he says, '‘Piay, tieat this gentleman with the gieatest 
civility, he is the fiiend of oui gieat fiiend.” 

The only possible leason Nanda Kumai could have had for 
objecting to Elliot’s inteipietation was his intimacy with 
Hastings, and peihaps with Impey* I submit also that 
Impey’s mannei on this occasion was bad, and that he showed 

* Impey said in his defence before the House of Commons that Elliot 
lived in that intimacy with him that he might almost say ho made part 
of his family, and that no secret of his heart was nnrevcaled to him 

It IS a significant fact that Elliot was also the interpreter on the 6th May 
before Lemaistro and Hyde 

What business had he there except ns the friend and dependant of 
Hastings ? He was not the official interpreter Price tells ns that “ the whole 
affair was so sndden, that not one of the majority or the minority knew any- 
thing of the matter until the Rajah was lodged in pnson ” But here we have 
Elliot on the spot from the very beginning 

It IS from the High Court records that I learn that Elliot interpreted on 
the 6th He attests the depositions as being true translations, and the 
deposition of Glnrib Das Pathak appears to be in his handwriting. It 
looks ns if it had been nritten in a great hurry 
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m no equivocal uiauuer how ho would be likely to treat que* 
tions tending to connect Haatiogs with the prosecution j^ter 
his remark about cruel insinaotiona we need not be surpnaed 
that Fairer did not ofFand again. In spite of the above extract 
from the report, Impey had the effit)nt«ry to state before the 
House of Commons that HUiot served voluntarily as an in- 
terpreter Poor Elliot conld not well continue to decline 
■when one bo much older than him&elf and in the position of 
hia host told him that he must insist on his interpreting and 
that ho should be above giving way to the uuputation. 
With regard to Sir James Stephens remark, that no questions 
were asked dunng the trial about Nnnda Kumar's having 
accused Hastings of corruption, I have to point out, m addi 
tioa to "what I have just said that on attempt seems to have 
been made to get m aaoh questions in the course of the con 
spiracy tnals and that it "wos rejected by the CJoiirt, I refer 
to the cross-examination of Francis Fowke. He was osked 
if Nanda Kumar was employed by bis father in inveaUgatmg 
any sources of corruption in this country He answered ho 
did not know and then we have the note ** The Judges her© 
put a stop to any further questions of the above natnru 
The report does not say whether the defence or the prosecu 
tion ■was croes-examining this witness. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE TRIAL CONTINUED 
TJlg Witnesses for the Crown 

The -wituesses for the Ciown, excluding meie foimal wit- 
nesses, weie eight in numhei, — viz., Kamiiladdin and his 
seivant Husein Ah, Khwaja Petruse,* Sadaiaddin, Mohan 
Piasad, Naha Krishna, Sabut(?), Pathak, and Kista Jiban 
Das The piincipal exhibits weie the jewels-bond (Ex A), 
Bolaqi’s powei-of-attoiney, his will and the piobate theieof, 
Handa Kumai’s receipt foi the money (Ex F), and papeis m 
Silavat’s handwiiting (Ex G) 

The mam document in the case was the jewels-bond 
This papei is so impoitant that I give the followmg exact 
copy of it from the original edition of the trial 

“Tianslation of the Peisian bond recited m the mdict- 
ment — 


“ I who am Bolaukee Doss 

“As a peail necklace, a twisted kulghah, 
a twisted serpache, and four rings, two of 
which weie of lubies and two of diamonds, 
weie deposited by Rogonaut Roy Geoo, on 
account of Maharajah Nundocomar Baha- 
dui, m the mouth of Assar, in the Bengal 


It IS mtiiessed 


Mahab RoYf 


It IS witnessed, 

SOILAUBUT, the 
Vakeel of Seat 
Bolaltee Doss 


* Called Aga Redress by tbe natives 

f In Elliot’s translation m the High Court the word is Mahtab Appa- 
rently the name is Maht&b, i e , the moon This is a Khatri name, and 
was that of one of the Rajahs of Bardwan 
B , T N K. 
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year !1105 with me in my honse at Moor 
ahedflbad that the same might be sold, at 
the time of the defeat of the armv of the 
Nabob Moer Mahomed Cossim Cawn the 
money and effecta of the boose together 
with the aforesaid jewels were plundered 
and earned away In the year 1172 
Bengal style when I arrived m Calontta, 
the aforesaid Maharajah demanded the 
beforementioned deposit of jewels I 
could not pioduce the deposit when 
demanded and on account of the bad 
state of my affairs was unable to pay the 
value thereof I therefore promise and give it m writing 
that when I shall receive back the iram of two looks of rupees 
and a little above which is in the Company’s cash at Dacca, 
according to the method of reckoning of the Company I 
have agreed and settled, that the sum of forty-eight thousand 
and twenty-one aicca rupees is the principal of the amount 
of the said deposit of jewels, which is justly due by me and 
over and above that a premium of four annas upon every 
rupee Upon the payment of the aforesaid sura from tlio 
Company s cash I will pay that sam without oxenso anil 
evasion to the aforesaid Mahamjah. I have for tho above of 
a bond under my ilguature, that when it is necessary it may 
bo camod into executlon- 

" Written on tho eevonth day of tho month of Dhodoon m 
the Bengal year 117S. " 

Note. — Tlio above diflcre ilightly from tbo copy given by Sir J 
Stephen (I pp. 112 13) and which U taken from HowolL There 
BOom to bo a word or two missed cat In tho Initscntenco of tho bond 
os given in Cadcll s edition- — ^Tho words (I bavo for tho above) 

* reasons, given theio reasons in tho form" (of a bond) do not 
occur there. The c o r r ect words, however aro to bo found In DJkiC • 
translation in tho High Court. There tho last sentence nins i I 
have for tho above reasons given Ibcso words in tlio form of a 
bond under my signaturo that when it Is necessary It may bo car 
vied into ciccntion," 


AJaU 


BoLi-vm IXks 


li U wiittuJ 


Abdehoo 

OOIUIXUL 

UaEOUED. 
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A knlgliali (kalqlii) is a tuiban-oinamont, and so is a siipaclie 
{serpecli oi snpesh), tlie latter, as its etymology implies, being woia 
m front 

The English date of the deposit is June 1758, and of the bond, 
20th August 1765 Alabd (al-abd, litcially the slave) denotes that 
the document -was sealed by Bollaki 

Scilaubat (Silavat) did not seal , he only signed his name and 
piofession 

Sn J Stephen says (I, 185 note) that the case “did not turn 
to extent, on the comparison of signatuies ” But suiely the 
com^rison of Silarat’s alleged signatuie -with his admitted band- 
wiiting was an impoitant point in the case At least the mental 
comparison by Naba Kiishna and Sabut of the alleged handwriting 
with their knowledge of his handwiiting was considered to be of 
much weight. 

Thus we see that the bond purported to bear the seal o£ 
Balaqi Das, and to be attested by thiee witnesses — Mahtdb 
Rai, Silavat, and Kainal Mahomed , this last is the witness 
spoken of by Sii J Stephen as Abdehoo Oommaul Mahomed, 
but the fiist woid is no part of the name, but the prefix, 
meaning slave (of God), which is often put by Mahomedans 
befoie then names (see Wilson, Abd , and Elliot’s explanation, 
984) The case for the defence was that all three witnesses 
were dead The case for the prosecution was, that Silavat was 
dead, that theie was no such person as Mali tab Bar, and that 
Karadl Mahomed was in fact Kamaladdin Kamaladdin was 
thus by far the most iinpoi taut witness in the case Silavat had 
signed his name and profession, Mahtab and Kamal Mahomed 
had put then seals, but, accoiding to Chaitanya Math, both 
had also written something above their seals Kamaladdin’s 
stoiy was that his name used to be Mahomed Kamal, and that 
the impiession on the bond was that of his seal, but that he 
had not affixed it He also said that the words “it is wit- 
nessed,” which were written above the seal, were not in his 
handwriting He accounted for his seal’s bemg on the bond 
by saying that Nanda Kumar had put it there without his 
knowledge or consent He said that he had sent the seal to 
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Nanda Kumar m 1763 ■when the latter ■was at iTonghyr ■with 
IGr Jalar in order that it might bo affixed to an am which 
Kamil ■wanted to be dra^wn up and presented to the Nawab 
Kamil does not tell ua where ho was when he sent his seal 
and the whole story la very strange Wliy should ho 
not have written the petition himself and sealed it, and 
then havo sent it to Nanda Kumar to present ? • Sir J 
Stephen says that Kamil is corroborated by his khansamali 
Husem All but the khonsomah referred to by Kamil is called 
Qasim All in the report, and granting that this is a misprint, 
there is a diacrepanoy about the number of gold mobars sent, 
for Kamil says be sent two end Hoaein All says three were 
•ent. Another cunous pomt -was that Kamiladdm gave no 
satisfactory evidence of his name s having been formerly 
Mahomed KamiL He said he had received a sanad whon his 
name ■was changed bub he left it behind bun in Hogll and 
did not produce it m Oourt He produced a letterf* which he 
said Nanda Komar had written him and in which he was 
addressed as Mahomed Kamil but there is nothing in tlie 
report to show that this letter was proved to be Nanda 
Kumars. Mr Forrerat first, occording to the report, admitted 

* In falrnw to Kuntladilln, I thoald state that Oolonal FoUorton nU 
in hii ipMob that it wm not nnoommon In India for a p«r*on to tond hli 
Mol to a eonfldantlal friend to bo ofllsed to a deod. I baro no knovle'^r^ 
of th« praetlee 

t The Uttar waa dated Snd lUhl ol Akhir 4th J»ln» (lOth October 17C3) 

I do not know whero Sir J 8. got anthorltj for tajlng that Bhoh AUm 
•neeeeded In January 1760. (1 114 note) nil father woa mordered oo 
8th llabl a»-San{ 11T9 (•0th Norember 1769) but apparenUy tha rrlfo wa' 
reckoned oa bocinnlng on lit Jaiiiada*al Awol folloiring (Decoober Sl»t» 
1700) Bit J S. betraje flngnlor {gnoranee for an ox llerabcrof Cooecil by 
his remark that, 01 Bhoh AUm laeoeedod In January 1700 the fourth 
the reign would tienfim beglB in Jonnary 1763 ITe erlJently do« 
know that the Mahomedon year ia iborter than the Chriitlao by ll <1*7* 

The fourth year of the Jolus began on Jamadi>al*airai 1170 (lOth Norembef 
17C ). 

The letter (Ui. B) U itni In the High Couth It U wonJerfally fre*li 
looking and quite antoncbe*! by In^ecta. I am •urjrri^ol that the JoryJl 
not object to tho receatnew of the writing It pariKirU to b*r« been 
despatched from Jlonftyr 
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tlint Kumai liatl got n, lottci fioin ICaniHl, but lie 

nftei u.utls lotnu toil lliH .'uul inoico\ei, wlion lie 

was o\auiineJ l>cfoio Iho IloU'^c of Conunons, he stated that 
the lopoit was iiu’OMOct lieio, and tliat he novel admitted the 
Icttei Accoidin^ (o Kam 'iladdin, be got ilic title of Khan, etc , 
when the King of Delhi and Colonel Coote w'cic at Patna, 
and oonse(|iicntl 3 in 1701 He ought, thcicfoie, to have been 
known by the name of Kamiladdin ICIian fiom 1701 KaimU 
got o\ci this dilhculty by s '13 nig that ho could not assume 
the title till it was couth mod by the Nawab, and that this did 
not ocelli till the time of Naim-ad-Daula But c\cn in that 
case he must ha\c taken the title beloio the date of the 
]ewols-bond, foi he says that the confiimation took place wdien 
Kanda Kiimai was Naib Diw^an, and ten or fifteen daj'^s 
befoic j\Iahomcd Reza w'as appointed It Avoiild appeal, 
theicfoie, that b}' his own account his name w^as changed in 
Febiuai^’’ 01 Maich 1705, and that Nanda Kumai must 
lia\e been awaie of the fact Is it likely that Nanda 
Kumai would use in August 1705 a seal which he Icuew 
had become obsolete ? Of couiso the impiobability is 
inci eased if we suppose that the deed w'as not foiged till 
1770 

The name Kumaladdin signifies peifection in leligion, and is 
found on the seal which Kainal put to a petition of 20th Apiil 
1775 The Persian oiigmal is in the High Couit Recoid-ioom, 
and the seal contains, in addition to the name Kamaladdin 
All Khan, the Persian figures foi 1178 I am assured bj?- a 
Mahomedau gentleman that this must be a date according to 
the Hijia era Now 1178 H S coiiesponds to the period 
fiom 5th July 1704! to 23id June 1705, and theiefoie Kamal 
must have begun styling himself Kamaladdin All Khan at 
least one and-a half months before the date of the jewels-bond 
and nearly five years before it was published He himself 
sard that he began to use the title in the time of Najm-ad-Daula 
(the star of the State), when he was made Faujdai of Hugh, 
and that ho changed his name some days before Mahomed 
Reza became Naib Subah. 
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Najm^ad Daula succeeded hia father in January 1705 
(^Stetoarfs History of Bengal p 686) and "was soon compelled 
to make Mahomed Heza Khan hia naib Kam4l must there- 
fore have changed his name early m 1765 * This seems to me 
to make his evidence very doubtful for it 'wiU hardly be 
disputed that if the jewels-bond waa a forgery it ^as one 
contrived long after August 1766 Nanda Kumar -would 
hardly set about forging the deed until there -was a good 
prospect of the debt due (Bolaqis) being paid and this did 
not occur till about the eud of 1769 Is it likely that 
Nanda Kumar would in 1709 use a seal with the old name 
on it ? He must have known that Kamil had beeu calling 
himaelf Kamiladdm All Khan for years and he could hardly 
help knowing that he had changed hia name in the early part 
of 1766 vs if Kamil s evidence is true 

It 13 important to notice that the petition of 20tb Apnl 
1776 IS the onginal of great port of -what is given In tho 
report as his deposition It is a regular petition beginning 
in the usual way with a Qhanb Bartvar Salamat (Hail 
Protector of the Poor) 

This of course dimirushos the -value of the paper for it is 
not the record of a tnvd voce examination. 

It is diflmult to say whore or under what circumstances It 
-was drawn op for D Oyley tho Persian Secretary and a great 
fnoud of Hostings gave contradictory accounts of It to tlio 
Board. He first said that it was a petition to Hastings and 
that Hastings gave it to him to translate and then ho 
rotraoted this Btatoment, and said tliat Kamiladdm wrote H 
at Impoy s house and that it was addressed to Impoy Ho 
-wroto on 24th April that be had mode tho first statement 
hccauso ho was confused and iiitlniidatcd b} tlio angO 
reception which tho mnjontj of tho Board ga\o him I 

The jwiJnt of when bo fot the UUe I« cleared np by depwIOon of 
Cthllajl^a when ho wiya, the title ol Khan wai eoofcrrrJem 
depoQcnt about ton Jaj* after the eoceidon ot bejm *d Danla. Ho 
then bare pot It In Jana-urjr or robroary IT6J Vo exptanaUoo f* flTta c 

droppiof tho Uaboned and aucuninf ibo elTlx Dfn. 
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At all events, it is cleai that, on lOtli Apiil, Hastings not 
only sent Kamal to Impey with a piivate note, but he also 
diiected D’O^dey to go theie and take down the stoiy of Kamal 

D’Oyley went next day also, absenting himself fiom his 
piopei duties without leave He, howevei, did nothing, foi 
the lepoit says that, being feaiful of not possessing sufficient 
lesolution in the pieseuce of so many people, he desiied that 
some othei peison might assist him in this office on the next 
day, and Mi Elliot was accoidiugly desiied to attend with 
him, which he did, and was, m effect, the only inteipietei on 
the 20th 

The leport then notices that Sii John D’Oyley was sub- 
jected to the severe displeasure of the Boaid “in teims 
which diiectly implied a censuie foi having obeyed the ordeis 
of the Goveinoi-Geneial ” 

Hastings sent home copies of the piehminary pioceedings 
of the couspiiacy trial to his agents in England, and I do not 
thmk it unieasonable to suppose that he, oi his trusty 
secietaiy. Belli, inseited the comments on the conduct of the 
majority which occur m them It is clear that those com- 
ments weie made befoie the June Assizes, for, after desciib- 
ing the visit of the majoiity to Nanda Kumai on 21st Apiil, 
the lepoiter observes that this “ too plainly indicates their 
participation m the mysterious mtiigues which have been 
long earned on in the offices of Fowke and Huncomai The 
nature of the mtiigues and the legality of them will be best 
undei stood Zi?/ thefutuie event of the trial, at the approaching 
Assizes ” 

A note in the report of Kamdladdm’s evidence says, " he 
produced a paper sealed with the same seal to piove he had 
the seal The juiy compaied it with the impression on the 
bond, and think them the same, each of tlie impiessions 
showed a small flaw which was m the oi iginal seal ” I sup- 
pose that this note is Su J Stephen’s authority for lemaik- 
ing, “ it seems probable that Commaul’s seal was in fact used 
in sealing the bond, foi Oomraaul produced a paper sealed by 
himself at an eailiei period with the same seal The impies- 
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8ion of that paper had a flaw in it which he said existed in 
the Beal iteelf,'’ I however find no evidence in the report 
that the paper produced waa of earlier date nor does TCdmal 
Bay anywhere that the flaw existed in the original aeaL* 

Sir J Stephen adnuta that Komfladdm waa a very poor 
creature and I shall presently show how little he was to ho 
believed and how he waa connected with Hastings banyan- 
His story about his seal m this case wears a suapicious resem 
blance tohia evidence about his seal in the conspiracy casa 
Hia servant Husein All gave evidence m that cose aUo 
and must, I think, have beondisbebeved for the accused were 
acquitted on the matter of the arrv Kamlladdin gave evidence 
of an alleged confession by Nanda Kumar always a very 
Bospicioua story in an Indian case Two witnessee, Khwsja 
Petruse and Mauahi Sadoraddin, were called to corroborate 
him by showing that he had told them what Nanda Kumar 
had said. Sir J Stephou considers that their evidence 
corroborates Kam&l s though he admits that snch ovideiico 
would probably nob be admitted now-o-days. He says “ tlio 
accounte given by KUwiya Petruse and Sadoraddin of ■a bat 
Kamdladdin said to them ore more complete than his eM 
dence at the trial The account given by KamAloddm in lu3 
evidence supphea no reason why Nanda Kumar should make 
a confessiou to him- Tlie accounts given by Khwaja Potru^o 
and Sodaraddm explain this. Komiloddin wanted Nunda 
Kumar B security and Nuudo Kamar wanted Kamiloddins 
evidence” And then he goes on to speak of a suit In tlio 


* I haTO iWB th# tmprwdoa of tba teal oq the bond It U * «b»U 
recUagalar tool, end the ImpreetJon U rerj faint. If the jorj ooalJ *« the 
flaw la It which oorroepood^ with another Impreetlon they mint bare h*J 
xery (p»d eye* Indeed. HeeldM the alleffed Imprwelon U to be 
other doonmente prodoood by Kamiladdin. There are eoTne Deofall 
exeentod by Kamiladdin In faronr of Ja^at Bet, and la theee he U deeonb* 

cd ae ShetVh Mahomed Kamil and Mahomed Kama! 'fa«y*(*tprr'entara ef 

oontemptnoos appellation for Mahxnnedane and nwd eblefiy la 
Denfal), I eoppoeo they are the three papert which he aalJ wore Ib » 
llUlo box whloh wan eared. In one or two of lh«o papeti the Imp«^ 
of the teal b qolte dbtlnct, and I caonot ece any flaw 
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Ma 3 ’-oi’s Comb, tliougli in fact there never was one theie 
Sii J Stephen omits to notice that the evidence of the two 
witnesses is moie complete than Kamdl’s only, because it is 
inconsistent with it Kamal’s story is, that he heaid fiom 
Mohan Piasad that Nanda Kumar had affixed his seal to a 
bond and that he went and asked Nanda Kumai about it, 
who theieon confessed that he had done so This was two 
01 thiee months befoie Kamdl got his faim, and so must have 
occuired in March oi Apiil 1772 Theie was no quaiiel then, 
and Kamal afteiwaids went and asked Nanda Kumai to be 
his secuiity — surely a veiy stiange thmg to do, if he knew 
that Nanda Kumai had been foiging his name Neithei did 
Kamal go at once and tell hisfiiends, Petiuse and Sadaiaddin, 
about the foigery, as would have been natuial foi him to do 
He did liob tell them anything about the mattei till the 
question about the security aiose Sadaiaddin fixes the date 
of the conversation, foi he tells us it was in Asarh 1179 
(June-July 1772), and Kamal tells that he was going to com- 
plain about the time when Nanda Kumar was confined by 
Ml Palk, and that Sadaiaddin dissuaded him because of 
Guiu Das’ appombmenb Now, this we know was not made, 
till July Theie is also the lemaikable statement in Sadaiad- 
din’s evidence that four oi five days aftei Kamd.1 had told 
him about the foigery, he came and told him that he had 
by intieaty succeeded in inducing Nanda Kumai to be his 
security It is, I submit, inci edible that Kamdl would ask 
Nanda Kumar to be his security aftei he has found out 
that he had forged his name, and he himself h.id refused 
to be a party to the fraud I have elsewhere pointed out the 
impiobabihty that Kamdl would have gone in 1775 to borrow 
money from Nanda Kumai if he knew that he had forged his 
name, or that Mohan Piasad would have failed to cito 
Kamdladdm as a witness m the civil suit, if the seal to the 
bond was his There is also the extiaoi dinar j”- passage in 
Kamal’s evidence about his having seen the bond with Nanda 
Kumai (937), a thing which he could not have done later 
than 15th Jauuaiy 1770 
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In an article 'which I wrote m the GalciiUa lUvieio on 
■Warren Hastings in 1878 I described Kamdladdin as the 
htfTiamidar of Kanta Babu SirJ Stephen twice (I, 79 note 
and 208) observes that the statement if correct is no doubt 
important, oa if he stood in that relation to Kanta Babu he 
must have bean greatly under his indneuce and Kanta Baba 
would of coarse be greatly under tbe influence of Hastings, 
Probably Hastings would not have admitted the truth of 
this remark for his cue always was to pretend that he 
knew very little about bis banyan s proceedings and that it 
would have been improper for him to interfero with him in 
hiB business t, s in bis absorbing so much of the landed 
property of the oountry Sir J Stephen s remark, however 
is tme for there is abundant evidence that Hastings exercised 
control over his banyan Kanta was m fact Hastings right 
hand man, and went with him everywhere for instance 
ho was with him at Benares where we find Hostings 
dignifying him with the title of Diwan and threaten 
mg Chait Singhs mother if she ventured to tnfle with 
him 

At tlie timo I made the statement referred to by Sir J 
Stephen about Kamdloddms position I did bo on the 
authority of Genoml Clavenng I have since gone further 
into the subject aud I think that I can now establish tlio 
fact that ho was Kanta Babas hcjiamidor or farzx At all 
ovonta I can prove that ho was closely connootod m basincas 
with him. The most stnking proof of this is KamiSladdin s 
statement m the third petition given to Nanda Kumar TliU 
petition begins with the words " In the month of BaUakh 
1181 fVilayati) Bam Prosod ilukarjya undorCormod the 
Thika Khalans from me on account of Babu Lookonaco and 
Nundco giving Hr Archdokin as Ins security Tlicro can 
bo no doubt tlmt tho iiamo Baba LetLenacc and It undec is 
araispnntfor Babu Lok Nath Nandi who was tho son of 
Kanta Babu liok Nath was tho person in who>o iifliuo 
Kanta held most of his proportj Pargnna Baharhand Cor 
lostaucc m the district of Rantimr Lok Nalli was a uimor 
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la 1775, being, in fact, a boy of about twelve years of age, if 
so much, yet Hastings bad the baidihood to desciibe bim, in 
a levenue consultation of 12th July 1774, as a man of sub- 
stance and Cl edit The old recoids of the Committee of 
Revenue which are preseived in the Board of Revenue at 
Calcutta aie full of lefeiences to Lok Nath Nandi’s salt 
tiansactions, and Hastings admitted m Council that the thika 
khalaris belonged to Kanta befoie Kamdladdin got them, 
though he maintained that Kanta had been aggiieved and 
not benefited by Kamdladdin’s farm The tianslation of 
Kamiladdm’s petition was made by Chalmeis, the official 
tianslatoi, so that theie is no reason to doubt its conectness 
We have, therefore, a cleai statement by Kam^l, that Kanta 
Babu was his undei-faimei, undei the style of Ram Prasad 
Mukarjya, and we know fiom Bai well’s letteis, and fiom 
statements of Kamdl to the Committee of Revenue, etc , that 
Kamal’s undei -farraeis were the leal beneficial les of the 
farms But recent researches which I have made in the office 
of the Board of Revenue, enable me to cany the matter still 
further, though they compel me to enter into wearisome 
details 

Kamdladdm, though an indigent man, unable, according to 
Mohan Piasad, to pay ofi" a debt of Rs 000, was selected by 
Government m 1772 to be the ostensible farmer of Hijli 
This was a veiy extensive and important chaige, for not only 
was a gieat amount of salt produced in Hijli, but it also 
yielded a laige laud-ievenue According to Kamal’s evidence, 
he furnished, as faimei of Hijli, 375,000 mans of salt, and 
collected yearly Rs 75,000 of revenue Kamdl got his farm 
about the middle of September 1772, and as he was quite 
unable to manage it, he soon afterwards made it over to one 
Candip, 01 Chandiip (Kandarpa ?) Das, who took it in the 
name of his son Chandi Chaian Kanclaipa held the faim 
till about the 24th December 1773, and then surrendered it 
again to Kamaladdin This, howevei, was a nommal transac- 
tion, for Kamdl immediately sublet the faim to Rasant Rai, 
or Basaut Ram When Kamdl got his farm in 1772, an 
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elaborate patta or loose was executed * and in tbe Slst 
article thereof it woa stipulated that all the thika hhalans 
that ifl aU the saltiyorks m the hands of contractors m the 
pargana were to be put under gamtila charge and that none 
should be worked by mdividoals. It was also specified that 
such perBons as did work thikg khalans should bo obliged to 
deliver up the salt at a pnoe fixed by the Government. This 
ifl the arrangement referred to by Hastings in his deposition 
aa prosecutor in hia conspiracy case where he says Ksmlll 
addin in the month of December complained that ilr FowLo 
liad attempted by prooufle and threats, to extort from him a 
declaration, that he had given hnbee to English gentlemen 
and mntasaddiB for the grant of the tluka khalans or for tho 
adjustment of accounts relative to them. I am not certain 
which- Theae were saltworks not ongmally included lo tho 
lease of tlie farm of Hgli, but worked by other farmers by 
people brought from other parts and afterwards given to the 
farmer of Hyh to prevent competition.” This account differs 
somewhat from that given by the Committee of Revenue who 
had the lease before them and who no doubt gave tho more 
correct version of the affair The Committee go on to say that, 
on 11th February 1774 KomtUaddm contracted to su[)ply 
76 000 mans of salt to Go\emment and they obsorvo that tho 
express condition of this contract must necessarily have boon 
that all the thika khalans ahoold bo yielded up to him, that 
in March following a goneml order was given to the l^aib 
Diwau to deliver over all the thika khalans to tho contractor 
and to oblige him to repay any advances the proprietors might 
have made with on annual intorest of twol>o por conk 
These thika kholaris had boon m tho handi of soi ernl person^ 
and it appears from a letter by Nanda Kumar dote<l 20th 
Alay 1774 that ho hatl two of thorn in tho name of his son 
Guru Daa. Knnta Babu was however tho groat holder o 
them, for ho hod no less than 401 (Probablj tho real nutnu^v 
was 400 and tho ono was added to pro%cnt tho numbor 

ending with a cypher which nallios think unluckj 

ioiklcc mcajaicd the docament, wid foonllt W l< tc 
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Kfinta Babvi held these woiks in the name of his son Lolc 
Nath, that is, the Lcekenace of Kamitrs petition, and so all tlio 
petitions to the Committee of Rcvcmic about tlicm aic in tlic 
name of Lok Nath The rocoids of then pioceedings aie full of 
his complaints and of conntor-chaiges by the salt agent. Mi. 
Aichdckin The dispute aiosc in this iva}’- Tlio airango- 
ment with Kamaladdin making all the thika khnlaiis over to 
him took place in Febriiai}’’ 1774, and thciefoie in the middle 
of the working season Lok Nath complained that b}^ this 
time he had made 26,000 mans of salt, and had given advances 
for 17,000 mans moic He thciefoie asked that 43,000 mans 
should be made ovei to him. Upon this the Council by a 
letter, dated 16th August 1774, and signed bj’- Hastings, 
Giaham, and otheis, diiected the Committee of Revenue to 
make over 26,000 mans of salt to Lok Nath Nandi at 
Ghitpoie “ On its being weighed olf to the Company theie, 
you will please to settle with him on the same teims you 
agieed to allow him in the pioceedings of fiist Apiil last, and 
foi the remamdei of the salt winch has been manufactuied 
fiom his advances, you will oblige the faimei, to whom it is 
to be delivered, to leimbuise Lok Nath Nandi the amount of 
those advances with interest” It must be admitted, theie- 
fore, that even if Hastings’ account be true that Kanta was 
much aggrieved by the saltworks being given in faim to 
Kamdl, his patron took care that he should be mdemmfied 
as much as possible Theie were othei people besides Kanta 
who had made salt before Kamal got his faira, e g , Baneshwar 
Ghose, but I do not find that he got delivery of the 5,000 
mans which he said he had made Next month there is a 
letter from Lok Nath Nandi, dated 23id September 1774, 
offering to buy aU the thika salt of Hijli, Maisadul, and 
Tumlook, to be delivered to him at Salkea at Rs 155 sikka 
pel man of 82 lbs , S W including the duties 

In reporting on this proposal the Committee say that salt 
now sells at Calcutta at Rs 190 Aicot per man of 82 S W, 
and that it is falhng in puce daily From a letter of 20th 
January 1775, we learn that Lok Nath withdrew fiom his 
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proposal on account of a dispute about “ basket weight. 
Among tbe Board of Bevonue records there is a long letter 
from Aj^hdekm, the Agent, complaining of the highhanded 
proceedings of Lok Nath Nandi s gomasto, and of his refusing 
to take over the 26 060 mans on the ground that he expected 
orders for 4f0 000 In the proceedings of 21st Jane 1774 ire 
have Lok Nath a petition giving his account of the dispute. 
The matter was not settled for a long time , and on 28th Hay 
1775 we have a letter from Arohdekin reporting that Kanta 
Babu B gomasta bad taken away from Rasolpur Ghflt 8 000 
mans of salt more than he had oharchittis (passes) for 

There la thus ample evidence that Kanta Babu was closely 
connected m buainass with KamAloddin, bat this is not alL 
I believe that Qeneral Olavenng was quite right m saying 
that tbe two were partners though they may have afterwards 
quarrelled In my article in the January number of the 
CkUcuUa Review I said that apparently Kanta had nothing to 
do with the HijU farm, but I have since been led to form the 
opinion that he ha^L Basant Rai who was Kamldaddins 
katkinadar or sublessee m the Hyli farm appears to hate 
been a dependant of Kanta. Ho Is repentodly called Basant 
Ram by Kamaladdm and others and I boliovo tliat ho is idoa 
tical with Baaant Kara diwan* who was a sorvantf of Kanta. 


• Some rapport to tliU rlaw U flTflii l»/ tb« Prwidrat of tli« 
of IloTeaaei remark of J3th Ootober 1770 that Daiant Hal wo* 
natraddl, 

t lie U reforrod to ae raob In a petition appMuntly ffon the lUja o' 
Banlvrmn, which U prewrrej In tbo prooecdlsg of tho OommUtw of nereotrt 
of 5th J*aPO ITfd Thli potltlon that tho pnnfana of 8atfa»lka 
won wojeoUlcd In UTS (IT 1) wiU\ Dl to Charon Nradl tbo nepbe* of 
Kanta anl that in 1180 Knnta paro n foar/oari loa*o (katUna) of H W 
BoKint lUffl Dlwmn. CompUlnU weto made by the tayati to KaaU of D\*io 
Kam oppre^fioa^ and then ho lUmI *oil hint. 

It would al«o appear that though Kanta held hli lOl r%UvoTk* b 
natue of Loknath Nandi, th^re wai a booaol bolow a Irtnnml. a doob • 

In ehort, and that Loknath ■ khal rl< ware b 11 by or In 
Bartnt Hfll othorwiw ri'vsant Rom 1 Infer thl from a petit ^ 

Bbama CbaVmbojtU of Jotjo IT'S where he eij* that he hfU th 
khaUrii In portnerahlp with Hasint Hal and cotopUJni thattob*^ 
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Khwnia Petinsc was an old ally of Hastings, and, accoid- 
ing to J\I Raymond, lent liira money in 1764, and so enabled 

» 

compelled to snrroudor them to KnmAlnddm Basint Rai, otlierwiso Bnsant 
Ram, was a real person, and appeared before the Committee , indeed, bo 
i\as too real to Lave tlio farm m bis own name He too bad a farzi, , 
bie nepbctt Ajib Rai, a child of five or bi\ The Board of Rcreiine records 
contain most elaborate icports about iramiilnddin’s balances and the action 
of the Supremo Court in releasing him Copies of the Court’s proceedings 
are given, and it seems to mo that the Com t intei ferod in a monstrous 
manner Not only did they twice release Kamfil, but they laid it down that 
the committee must proceed against the under-renter, Bnsant Rai, before 
they took action against Kamill The only ground for this was, apparently, 
that Government bad received rent from Basnnt Rai , but ns the President 
of the Committee pointed out, Bnsant bad always made the payments on 
account of Kamliladdin’s farm It is ono of the commonest things in 
JIafnssil practice in India for an undertenant to pay the rent to the zamin- 
dar, but it is never considered by our Courts that the zamindar, by receiving 
snob rents, forfeits bis recourse against the original lessee Barwell chose 
to represent the matter as an instance of the majority’s revenging them- 
selves on Kamdl, but it was the Committee of Revenue, of whom John 
Shore was one, who proceeded against Kamfil Nor was it a simple ques 
^lon of refusing to acknowledge Basant Rai, or to receive the rents from 
him He might be a man of substance, ns Barwell says, but be was no 
more willing to pay the rent than Kamal was, and made all sorts of objec- 
tions It 18 clear that when once Government was obbged to give up its 
pursmt of the original tenant, Kamul, there was no hope of realizing the 
debt, and accordingly it never was paid At one time there was an arbitra- 
tion between Kamdl and Basaub, and Sadaraddin Mnnshi was the arbitra- 
tor — another proof of his being mixed up with Kamdl On a subsequent 
occasion, when there was no question of protecting a revenue defaulter who 
was also a serviceable tool of Impey and Hastings, Impey seems to have 
changed his view about the powers of the Committee of Revenue and in turn 
allowed them to imprison revenue debtors I use the guarded ex- 
pression “seems,” because the judgment in Horn y J3ada7 adden BhowB that 
the Judges declined to decide if the Committee had power to imprison 
What the Judges claimed was a power to inquire if the imprisonment was 
justifiable 

The foUowmg curious note about the fate of Kamdladdin occurs m an 
anonymous work called “Transactions in India ” — Debrett, 1786, p 214 

“ Many are the instances which might be specified to prove how cruelly 
the evqmsite sensibility of the native Indians are (sic) sported with by 
our countrymen The tragical story of Kamaladdiu will never be forgotten 
m India, and the dishonour it reflects on our politics wiU last os long as it 
IS remembered This man, by the intrigues of party, while the altercation 
between a majority of the Council and the Governor General was carried on 
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liun to go hotae. Hia brother was Mir Qa^xm s general • and 
was lolled it is sappoaed because Mir QaBim snapected him 
of bein^ in correspondence with PetniBe According to M 
RajTnoud, this was so far true that Petmse hod wntten to 
hia brother Gregory at the request of Vansittart and Haatingn 
and implored him to come over to the English camp. Not 
long after the tnab Haatmga wrote that he would not deny 
the connection which formerly subaisted between Qoaim All 
and himself adding that it was as well known to the world 
as the httle advantage he made of it Only a month after 
Nanda Kumar was hanged Hastings gave a remarkable 
proof of hiB connection with Mir Qasim by brmging forward 
on 7th September 1776 Knnm TJla, a vahil (agent) of Blir 
Qasun as a claimant on behalf of his master for a large snm of 
money from Bolaqi Da»,t On this occasion Colonel Monson 


vrlta Terj UkUe Umper or dooeii 07 era elthor was lordflod to flt« ert* 
deoM o^oft JoMpb Fowfca, Fraools Fowbo ItahAraJa I7ands EaiD*r snd 
B«i TUdha Ohamn, on a ebarfe ot oonsplrao^ afnlnst Warren HMUofft, Ctq 
Hit eridanee iru to oonfotoil and oontnuUotor^ the rerdlet wei firon 
in favorur of the detendanta 

** Tvamtii^Sin being deep in arrears to Gorammeni, these pereons had {ntcr* 
est enoQgh, ae it iroald teem, to iottigate the offloert In the rerenne depart 
ment against him. He mu eoaecqaeaUjimprlioDed bntthe SapreoeOonrt 
etpouiljif bit eaota, be wu Iniffledlately released by kshemi e*rf** The 
TStj nert day be wae again imprisoned aad again released la the tame mts 
ner Be then tent to HngU for hit eon to nperintend bU afftlrt daring 
trontoetlont wbiob so anarotdtblj engroased and distraeted bit attention. 
In coming up the rlrot to Oaleutta, the youth was nnfortnnately drowned. 
This unerpeoted dUttter eo-operotlng with his other embarnwsmtnU taJ 
•nllertngi •indilenly oTBnrbrimed him with detpalr He then became ta 
object of pity and cotamUernUon to all bis friends and former teijualnUnce*. 
And it VOS not long before be abeeondeil and has nerer been beard of tinee 
I may note that this book Is tbongbtfoUy writUn and oonlalnt some account 
of tbo famine of 1T70 

Sloban Prasad, the other principal witness la the forgery eaflO, app'sr* to 
bare died In ITTJ forBmoalts eoUeciloa of orders shows that there wtss 
salt between Balgoriml and Kis^n Pooreah, Mohan Prasad • a i lalnl trtlrt* 
in the fourth term of that year 

Bco Bolts HI App. C, 500 note. 

t Wa* tberebero tome Ideaof proQUng by Vanda KaiBtn fori It®” **' 
was U merely UosUng^ d dng a frloadly torn to Mir Qa Ira f 
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''t,nti'vl tint Khu >|a IVti u^o hn<l Ihmmj looko<l upon a ‘’Uspoclod 
}'oi-<iu duniv^ tlio w.n with Mii (Jnsnn, and ha<l hi'on oonliuctl 
.'n ‘^uc1l at till* lopio-'Cntafioii of Nanda Knnmi 'J’liis of coune 
would imlce IChwaja IV'husean ciuMiiy of N inda Kumni 

Radnin'ldin was (he umushi of Mi Giahnin. an old cnoiuy 
of Xaiula ICuiuai, and one of (ho'^c wlio hail in 1772 piotcsicd 
against. Gum Das nppointincnl In Uio comjuiacy ease, 
S.idnuKhliu deposed that he was eight .>cais with Jli Giahaiii, 
and that when the latter went away, lie iccoininendod him to 
Ml Baiwell In auswci to the (picstion if ho was in any 
euiploMiicnt, he said, “I ha\e no settled wages, but I stay 
about Mr J3.irw cdl s *’ Fiom some ]ia))cis in the Foioign 
Onice, It appeals that Sadai addin had, at one time, been in 
the SCI vice of Nanda Kumar, and liad been iccommeiided to 
Hoi well 1y him M'^heu an iiupiny was made in 17G1 into 
ccilain alleged foi genes by Nanda Kumai, it was supposed 
that Sadaiaddiii bad wilttcn them A munsbi named Scbmula 
told Vansitlait that the Icttcis wdncli wx'ic found on tlio qasid 
(coinici ; Ram Ratan, and winch pui-poiLcd to come fiom Ram 
Ciiaian, appealed to bo in the liandwiiting of Sadamddiu , 
and Hastings, m a lottci of 2Gth Novembei (17G4?), speaks 
of Sadai addin as being an accomplice of Nanda Kiimai 
No doubt tins is what is icfoiicd to in the so-called “Life of 
Nanda Kumai, ” wbeic it is said (If, 284) that Munslii Sadai - 
addin wms giicvousl^’’ liaiasscd, tliongh it is wioiigly implied 
that the liaiassmcnb came fiom Nanda Kumar Sadaiacldiu’s 
lutimac}’’ w'ltli Kamaladdin, Ganga Goviiid Singh, and Bai- 
w’ell was abundantly biouglit out in the couiso of the thiee 
tiials , and so eaily as the 8th May, wo have Geneial Clavei- 
lug asseitmg that Sadaiaddm was a scciet movei in the 
conspiiacy against Nanda Kumar * 

* It seems not improbable that Sadaraddin was tbo person named Sadar- 
al - Hak Eban, who was afterwards appointed by Hastings, snpreme magis- 
trate (faujdar general) at Moorsbedabad in supersession of Mahomed Reza 
Khan Ho may have changed bis name, as bis friend Kamdladdin says 
be did, on getting an appointment tbo Sai?’ speaks of bim as getting a title 
of honour wbon be was appointed It also describes tbo appointment as 
being very much above bis abilities, and says it was given on account of 
B, T N K. IG 
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The witnessea to prove that Silavate* Ba^atare was a 
forgery were a brahman named Sabut Pathak and Eaja 
Naba Knahna. The brahman atud that he had been Silavata 
Bervant, and spoke very confidently about hia handwnting 

Sad&z-«1 Hftk'a AtbftoUnf UmsaU to Qmtitifi uid tnin^ an Mcldtum Tor> 
■blpper ak the altar of hla power Another thin; whioh makea the IdenUfl 
oation not nnllkaly la that Sadaraddln and Sodai-ol Hak had both been 
daroffaha or jod^ of adalata Badar-al Hak waa a rerj old man when be 
^ bl$ appofntzaent, and tUa again e^freet with the aoooimt of BmUt 
addin who mnefa hare been an old man aa he waa Holwell a mnuhi 
before the battle of Plawqy If there had been a Badar-al Hak Eban 
who aupportad HaaUnga, and who wa% dUtlnot from Sadaraddln, we abonld 
anrely hare heard of htm in aome of the trial*. Ferhapa iome natire 
genblaman who read* thl* may be able to clear np tbe matter Sadar^ Hak 
wu a satire of Gojrak, and waa onoe employed at Bhangnlpore. It leem* 
almoab oertoia that the waa the aame, for I find Is Appendix Ko. Ill 
to the Bth Report mentlcm made of one Sadaraddln blahomed Khan a* 
holding an offloe worth Ra. 700 a month aa Halb of Stahomed Rea% mn 
Bahxam Jang who wa* Dlwao. Here wn aeem to aee the name In th^ 
prooeii of trenaltlon* for the mnnahl hu now become Uahomad Ebao 
I do not think it oan be donbtod that thU R«d>.i iulAln U the aame M 
fiadar-al Hak. Hedled appareotlyln the end of 1780 
When ilaoleauo waa negotiating In the Eoat India Honee, he wrote to 
Haatlng* that one propotitlon of the oompromlae wn* that tome mark of 
laronr abonld be eonterred on the bloek eerranta who bad been dtmUwd 
lor attaohment to him and that among them, Bajballabh, Eamiladdln 
Dalll Ral, and Ganga Oorind Singh were tpeolfled by name. Trnly a ahln 
lag array of eat^te* to attend oar Eairtem Jnplter He alao **id that a 
propodtlon ww* made to relnetnte Playdell who had been dt«sl**ed fof • 
eimhar eanaa. ThU U the man who, aooorJlng to Impey wa' dUmU'ed fo*" 
eignlng an addtcM In hi* laToar Playdell predde<l at the trial of R^'lh* 
Oharn Hltre in 1783 He was afterwenl* dUmlwed by the Ooart of 
tor* 00 that he waa twice tnrned oaA Impey feeau to hare coaferreJ *3 
appoiatment on him for ho Udeeoribedla the Bengal Obitaary a« a o**’ 
ter in Chasoery In 1*^0 wo ftml him engaged in what w»% probably ♦ 
congenial dnty of taxing the eod* In the ea«e of ( 7 rtMi r • 

moat hare been an old man then for he waa a cirllUe In Cll*’® * . 

and waa tnrned ont by the Dlrectore for aigntng along with IWwf 
otben as ln*Qbonllaat4 letter IIo Moat therefore hare ™ 

dlrmlawid. Ho headed theadJrreetoImpeyafterthetrlal 
(the foreman of the Jnry I pretorao) eeconJed It. Tb* fla *«7 
of thU doemsent Itaalloalon to breaiU glowing wlthientlmenta of 
and tU ai*romitly enfoamled rrfoteoee to blank warraot* lea-l »• ** 

RoblnMn drow it np. It in qnlte In the itylo of bU letter to Tarred 
* Bllarat (of an omUble dl position) 
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It IS difficult to say if he was woithy of credit His Hidu 
was a little too high foi Elliot, who did not fuUy undeistand 
him Peihaps this may account for what looks like contra- 
dictions m his evidence, e g, he said he left Delhi for the 
fiist time nine yeais hefoie , and in another place, that he was 
at the battle of Buxai which was fought in 1764 I gather 
fiom his evidence that he did not live with Silavafc in 
Calcutta, and if he did not, he could not have had much 
oppoitunity of becoming acquainted with his handwiitmg 
He said. “ Silavat came to Calcutta and I went home” This 
sentence immediately follows the mention of the battle of 
Buxar, and seems to mean that Silavat went to Calcutta 
theieaftei, and that Sabut went back to Delhi* It may be 
noted that this witness' father contiadicted himself so grossly 
that the Court lefused to allow him to be recalled Naba 
Kiishna was by no means so positive as Sabut The Chief.^ 
Justice laid stiess in his chaige on the fact that this witness 
at once pointed out Silavat’s liandwnbmg, but to this it 
may be rejomed that the papers had alieady been maiked 
Ex G, BO that the witness might easily guess which 
papeis he had to identify He was asked if he could sweai 
that the handwiitmg on the bond was not Silavat's, and 
answered, “Silavat has wrote several letteis to me and 
Lord Olive, and has wrote seveial things before me, this is 
not the kind of writing I have seen him wiite, but God 
knows whethei it is his handwiitmg oi not”*!* 


* He said, however, that ho was with him when he died Probably it was to 
this witness, or his father, that Bolaqi left Rs 100 under the name of Pathakji 
f I have seen the original bond in the High Conrb Silavat’s signature is 
on the margin and is crowded and not well written The words seem to be 
Hawah shiid, Silavat vakil Bolaqi Has I don’t think anybody could 
Bay of so small a specimen that it was not so-and-so’s handwriting, and that 
the true conclusion was expressed byHabn Krishna when he said, “ God knows 
whether it is his handwiiting or not ” 

Exhibit G IB also in the High Court, but I do not feel sure which is the 
writing said to have been Silavat’s There is some Persian writing on the 
papei which seem to have been enclosed in the cover marked Ex G, 
which does not seem to me to be worse than that in the margin of 
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Isaba Kii'ibim was an old enemy of Nanda Kumar and 
according Its his chamctor was very bad Ho was olso 
intimalely connected with Hastings whom ho hod known 
ever smeo I7o0 when ho first camo out to India. He was 
then Hastings Persian munshi and this introduction was tho 
foundation of Naba Krishna s fortunes He was a banyan 
(perhaps tlio head of his class for ho hod been banyan* to 
Lord (3livo to Major Adams, and afterwards to Clive again) 
and according to Hastings banyans woro devils, (Gloig I 
SOD) In 1778 Hastings rewarded Naba Krishna for his 
somces (?) by giving him tho nniqno position of a Calcutta 
talaqdar and two yoars later borrowed throo lakhs of rupees 
from Limf 

Uie bond. Tho bmd li « rery cql&II pteoo of brown COQ 0 U 7 paper aal 
BrUmt hod to wrlto on tho narrow mar^n and to tho word* ar« orowdeO 
Tb« PerrUa tn Exh(blt O ]• to a lar^ band. 

* Naba Kri boa wai (iren to matrimooj for be married aeroD wires !□ 
•oeeesflon. Ho U tail to bare boon tbe fleet satire who rode In a nrrlafo 
t IlafUflffa al^dC^iTo Naba Krlihoacbar^cf the estAto asl person of tho 
Ilanlwmn Hajab In 1790 (lo rorense langnare mad* him Saxawal) Nabo 
KrUhna flieda bni In Ohaoeety oa 37Ui Jane I7D3 for tba rroorery of the 
tbrro Ukhi tent to Ila^tlon < theae wore alkkai, and at tbe rato of tbe elalm 
anotmtod to C 37 .SOO Tho UU otatod that the meoej was lest In I 80 The 
3TMUr of the Polls dlsmltted It witboat ^Ing Into the qaeatlon of whether 
the monej bad bees lest or sot, and tbossb the defence a'lmitted aone 
{«Tta of plalntUTa otatetnent of claim lo be trse. The rroaod was that tbe 
satnro of tbe aSTcemrat betsreenthe patUrs was not prored asd the jolc 
meat called forth from Naba Krlahsaa aelldtor the comment, that hi 
llonosr bad laboai^l rerf hard to aroU polnp Into the merlta. I barn 
(□•ertc] the ladc°> 6 °ttn the appendic Tbe date of the Irerce was 13th 
Aotrn t IfOl ton; before srblch Jlastlac^ bad admltte*) before the TTon*e 
of Common that he hs-l borrowo! the mon 7 Ills words there vrre^ In 
thejrarl s3 when I wai actnall/ In srant of a nm of raooe 7 for mj 
prirate erpensee ewtn; to the Company a net harlo; at that time eotn 
^ rtent ea hlothelrtrra nrj to paj mjaalarj ILorrowe^l tbreelahbsof rupees 
ef Ilajab Sabs KrI baa an iahaMUat of Calentta. whom I drtlrr*! to cell 
■ poQ tn« with a tood propcrlf flile*! npt he dt t ao Lot at tb time I wa 
fvlo; to etemU It, he ratreefed I wonll rather ae^pl th me/ than 
cireat« the bcoL I ntith r aeeept<sl the offer nor refa»e»l It aa 1 tn/ 1 ter 
ntasUiTi open It rrmalael aarpeolel b^twe<*D tbs altematlra ef k^pler 
eunr/ aa a loan to te repall as 1 of lahla; It an 1 app!/I f It, as I Lvl 
di-irth rruot to the Cote paaj a bm Aat there th m iter it^lel till 
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TJio above was all the direcfc evidence of the forgeiy, and 
I submit that, even if believed, it was insufficient Gi anting 
that Kamaladdm was Maliomed Kamal, and that Silavat’s 
signatuio was foiged, still it was not pioved that the bond 
was forsjed It is not uncommon in India foi false attesta- 
tions to bo made to gcninno documents, and Nanda Kumai 
might have affixed Kam.U’s seal and Silavat’s signatuie to a 
genuine bond of Bolaqi Das There was no count charging 
him with forging the signatuies I have alieady discussed 
the evidence of Mohan Piasad and Kista Jiban, and I have 
also theie lefeired to the othei documents m the case It 
would seem that the evidence foi the piosecution did not 


I undertook my ]onmey to Lucknow, wlion I determined to nccopt the 
money to tlie Company’s use ” 

In Fobenaty 1805, Hostinga wrote to liia friend D’Oyley about the satisfac- 
tion wlucb the dismissal of Naba Krishna’s bill had given him, and 
mentioned that the Chancellor had been one of his advocates during 
the process, and bo had rehnqmshod the decision to the Master of the 
Rolls Larkina, the Accountant-General, was examined at groat length 
about Kaba Krishna’s loan, and gave very damaging answers He said 
that the transaction was entered m Mr Hastings’ private books as a 
loan, and that he had heard Mr Hastings say that Naba Krishna had 
given up the bond to him He says (Trial, p 2766) — "Mr Hastings bor- 
rowed money very soon after he arrived in Bengal, and continued m the 
liabit of doing so till he left Bengal ’’ Question " Do you recollect from 
whom he borrowed those sums of money?” Answer “From a vanety of 
people Mr Hastings was very indifferent as to the persona from whom 
he borrowed it ” The question was repeated by the managers and the wit- 
ness said " I beheve I can mention the names of some few persons 
Gopal Das’ house (this was a Benares house , vide Hastings’ letter, dated 
33th October 1781) was one of them, and many of the bankers — the 
great shroffs in Calcutta, and from Europeans too I can give no other 
answer to the question ” 

Maharajah Naba Krishna’s hfe has been written by Babu Bipin Behan 
Mitra It appears from this work that Naba Krishna and Hastings were 
born in the same year and became acquainted in 1760 In 1763, Naba 
Krishna accompanied Hastmgs to Qasim Bazar Prom the same work 
we learn the traditional origin of Hastings' affection for Kanta Babu, viz 
that the latter sheltered him in his house at Qosim Bazar for some days, 
before he made his escape to Falta Kauta’s full name was Krishna Kanta 
Nandi, and the lUustnous Maharam Sarnamai is tho widow of his great 
grandson. 
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occupy tho Court more than two days for wo find witnesses 
for tho defence being examined on Sunda) tho lltln Indeed 
tho whole of the prosecution might have been got through 
in ono day by a Court independent of interpreters At tho 
closo of the case for tho prosecution, Mr Farror submitted 
that there was no evidence of the forgery of tho bond but 
lio was overruled by the Court. "We aro not told what his 
grounds ^vo^e but it seems to me very likely that ho took 
the pomt that, at most, it was only tho attestations and not 
tho bond itself which wore proved to be forgod. Sir J 
Stephen says that no notice of tho difiercnco between tho 
forgery of tho deed and the forgery of tho attestations seems 
to have boon taLen by tho counsel fur tho prisoner but 
sorely hia orgumeut that thoro was no proof of tho forgery 
of tho bond meant this, for ho could not ha\o domed that 
Ihoro was evidence of tho forgery of tho attestations 
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Tin: TRIAL CONTINULD 
The ]Y ti nesses for the Defence. 

Bni-onn calling In'! \\itno->sc6, Mi Fauci' slioi tly stated liis 
defence. Ho •’aid he would call witnesses who wcie pioscnt 
•when Bolaqi executed the bond, that two witnesses to the 
bond, now dead, weie living when the tiaiisaction came to 
the knowledge of Jirohan Piasid , that he would pioduco 
Ictteis 111 Bulaqi Das’ hand wnting, admitting the bond and 
the ciicumstanccb of the jewels, and an nccouiit signed by 
Iilohaii Piasad and Padma i\Iohaii Das, in the picsenco of 
Gaiiga Vishnu, in which the sum contained in the bond was 
included, as also a papei m the hand wnting of Bolacp Das, 
in wliich the paiticuhiis of the tiansaction weio stated, and 
that entiles weic made of the same in the books that weio 
lost, and lettcis of coiicspoudencc between Bolaqi Das and 
Mahaiaja Nauda Kuinai, in which the tiansaction was men- 
tioned The two witnesses heie lefeiied to weie, no doubt, 
Malitab Rai and Mahomed KaintU, tlie fiist of whom appeals 
to have died in Januaiy 1773, and the othei m 1770 

The account mentioned is Ex M, of which I have said 
so much The letters of Bolaqi weie produced, but not 
allowed to be given in evidence, on account of then not 
being sealed oi signed by Bolaqi 

The fiist witness was Taj Rai, a Khatii by caste,, and a 
native of Ohmsuia He deposed that Malitab Rai was his 
eldei brother, and proved a letter written by himself and 
sealed with his biothei’s seal He said that his brother and 
he weie the sons of Saheb Rai, and the giaiidsons of Bangu 
Lai, that his bi othei was bom at Baieai Bele (?) Adampur, 
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near DliancUiali and that liia brother died thero about two 
and a half years ago The next two witnesses examined 
were Harm Mai and Kashi Nath. Wo are not told who 
callwl them but it appooxa likoly that they wero csnllod b^ 
the Court Tins was in accorJanco with tho practice through 
out tho tnah reasons for thinking that these two wjt 

nesses were called by tlie Court are 1st — ^That Taj Rata 
ovidonco was iiitermptcd for tboir examination, 2nd — Tliat 
I do not think that the defence would call vntnesses wlio 
did not support tlieir caso 3r<t — Haxan Mai and Kashi 
Nath Were connected witli the prosecution rather tlian with 
tho defence TTaiPin was one of the partners in the bank 
wliicli Hostings had created and Kashi Nath was or had 
been a banyan ho having been banjan to Mr nussoll. 
(Uoltfl III App t o2t) ) Ho was aflonvanls platntilT m tlio 
famous Kasijora caso Mh — Ilazorl Mai* signed tlio address 
to tho Clilcf Jastico winch a witness for tho defence was 
hardly likely to do Hth — In hn cliargo Inipoj does not 

speak of Uazan Mai and Kashi Nath as witnesses for tho 
dofoneo However oven if Haran Mai were a witness fur 
tho dofonco ho cannot bo said to lia\o contradicted Taj Rai 
riio latter said that Ins hrolhcr had been knonn to Hazan 
Mnl and Hazan Mai n<hnitlcd that ho know a ^lahtab Ilnl 
but said that ho would bo now about sixtj wlieixas Taj Uni 
wii I that ho would bo now Ihlrtj six and n half No stn. s 
howoNcr con bo laid on native htatements about ago Harm 
^\asa led If ho was sure that Mnlitab was over twontj mx 
and answered He was ccrtainij more tlian twcnty-six I 
before said ho was Cflv yearn I cannot tell to a \iar Ho 

ll»i rt >Ial VI tb wif ri Lrrutb^r ftn I Krrast of Vmlchac] ftoloseef 
lb lecfl >r» of bli will, Hu bsl aomi cooarctloa with JI ban Pm ul 
f r In I >3 n Jlr Omr 4 WtUlimaon V«b1b ( oclloDi*^ri U 

II to lb (.««ii»nnjr tbit llu ri cm b LIta 

b I r L * 1 . ilrmt to >11 ml bl toajrin. no I th W UI n»Tn 

» jo I emf' / blm lt*iBtrv>tc»^I iKsH bin I (ippumtlj Ih^ i'l ion 

f Amt I n 1) -j I )f in I n vl »i}lflz lb I ll j « ml I Ikt lb Ibf 

lol t ll Lltnwff vomit Itio » t r»/ L 31 ti 1 vl 

■ sn f b t L r JI otriTm rtt^l n i cn U fl> !a tttll p 
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had only seen him once oi twice, and his recollection of him 
ivas evidently veiy impeifecb He Imew nothing about Ins 
lelations Kashi Nath knew a Mahtab Eai, but this Mahtab 
Rai was quite distinct fiom Taj Rai’s biothei The Mahtab 
Rai he knew was the son of Bangu Lab and belonged to 
Baidwan 

He did not even know the witness Taj Rai When Taj Rai 
was confionted with him, he said that theie was anothei 
Bangu Lai who lived at Hugh, and was in seivice at Mankai ^ 
This quite agieed with Taj Rai’s desciiption of his giand- 
fathei, Bangu Lai, who, he said, lived at Satgaon and was 
faimei of Mankai Taj Rai was fuUy coiioborated by Rup 
Naiain Chaudhaii , he was a veiy competent witness, foi he 
was peshkai to the Ram of Baidwan, and was chosen by the 
niajoiity, on 30 bh Decembei 1774, to be joint guaidian with 
hei of hei son Hastings lefeiied to him in Ins lemaiks of 
13th Match as one of his enemies Rup Narain deposed that 
Taj Rai and Mahtab Rai weie biotheis , that Mahtab wiote 
him a lettei in Bhadia 1179, and that he died in Magh 1179, 
that IS, Januaiy-Febiuaiy 1773 Sii J Stephen says that Taj 
Rai said m cioss-esamination that he had his biothei’s seal, 
and could pioduce it, but that he does not appeal to have 
been asked to produce it, and that this, as far as it goes, indi- 
cates that lb did not coiiespond with the seal on the bond 
This is not faiily stated A lettei wiitten by Taj Rai foi his 
biother, and sealed on the envelope with his biothci’s seal, 
Avas pioduced in Couib and maiked Exhibit I It was 
addiessed to Rup Naiam Chaudhaii, and was apparently the 
lettei of Bhadia 1179, deposed to by Rup Naiain If this 
impiession had not agieed with that on the bond, we should 
ceitamly have heal d of it It was piobably this impression 


* Mankar is lu Bardwan, and is a station on tlie E I Eailway It is in 
the Bood-Bood Munsifi, and the Munsif (Babu Nanda Lai De) has kindly 
informed me that he has ascertained that there was a Khatri named Taju 
Rai in Mankar, and that he had connections with Murshidabad He had 
five brothers, but the family is extinct now There is only one Khatri 
family now in Mankar, and it is connected with Taju Rai, through a female 
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near DWneUieJi and tliat Iub brother diod tliero about two 
and a half years ago Tho next two witncases oxammed 
were Unzirx Mai and Kashi Nath Wo are not told who 
calletl them but it appears likoly that they wero callod hy 
the Court. Tina was in accordance with the practice through 
out tho tnal M) reasons for thmkmg that theso two wjt- 
nesscs wero called by tho Court oro l«i — ^Tbat Tnj Ilais 
ovidcnco was interrupted for their esaimmation 2ncZ — That 
I do not think that the defence would call wilncsacs who 
di I not support thoir case. 3rt/— Hozan Mai aud Kashi 
Nath wero connected with the prosecution rather than with 
the dofonco Ila&n was ono of tho ]mrtnors in the bank 
which Hastings had created and Kashi Nath was or had 
been a banjan ho haxmg been banyan to Mr HussolL 
(Bolts III App t o29) llo was aflcrwtmls plaintiff m tho 
famous Kosljom cojw 4lh-^U&zan Mol* signed tho address 
to the Clucf Justice wbicli a witness for tho defence was 
liardl) likely to do Hth — In Ids charge Impo> docs not 

speak of llaxan Mai and Kashi Nath os witnesses for tho 
defence IIowcNcr o\cn if llazan Mai werti a witness for 
tho defence ho cannot bosaidtoha\o contradicted Taj Ilni 
llio latter said that Ins brother had been known to llazan 
Mai and Hnzan Mai admitted that ho know a ^lahtab Rai 
Init said lliat ho wnttld tx> now about slxtj whereas Taj Hal 
•NOid that ho would bo now thirty i»ix and a half No stress 
however can bo laul on iiatuo staUments about 0 ^ 0 . llazari 
was a kc*! if ho was sure that Malitab was over twentj six 
an I answered He was certamlj more than tncntj -six I 
before K\id he was fifty jean I cannot tell to a \car" Ho 

lisjsn )tftl iL wif bfpth r BQ 1 r4>rr*al of AmlchsnJ aaloeoof 
i' fl ri'vo ott of bit wUl. Ho bvl »»mo co'tD<^:U0Q wtlh Jtohwi rwa/J 
f^r In 1 » )lr 0*^ rj WllIUmMa %ca{a3I& rr (■acUooc^rj *IJ 

il ’•* s 4 l Ihn t rtnptnjr tU%t Itu rt M»t V bio 

b i f t<j «L* B rii (.> *Il mU 111 bnnjran »n 1 iba W III 

* ^ * "’I bln II kalrula-^l II Ui'bsn 1 (apjm ntlj ttn b .1 puil 
f Ar> ' 1 > 1 Jt »n I rt vl A)lnj tf »t iK / w til 1 II- lb -t*n 111 

I tir" I I 1 1 I [ffiM f wpa I ((^r » I 1-17 b n Min T/b bI 
*» I Itf J( tlil-t* Tior-t ^ 1. fnU IllnlsniUr" 
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liaJ only seen him once oi twice, and his iccollection of him 
M'os evidently veiy impeifect He Icnew nobhing about h>s 
lelations Kashi Nath knew a Mali tab Kai, but this Mahtab 
Rai was quite distinct fiom Taj Rai’s biothei The Mahtab 
Rai he knew was the son of Bangii Lal, and belonged to 
Baidwan 

He did not even know the witness Taj Rai When Taj Rai 
was confionted with him, he said that tlieie was anothei 
Banga Lai who lived at Hugh, and was in seivice at Mankai 
This quite agieed with Taj Rai’s desciiption of his giaiid- 
fathei, Bangu Lai, who, he said, lived at Satgaon and was 
faimei of Mankar Taj Rai was fully conohorated by Rtq) 
Naiain Ghaudliaii , he was a veiy competent witness, foi he 
was peshkai to the Ram of Baidwan, and was chosen by the 
majoiity, on 30th Decembei 1774, to be joint guaidian with 
hei of hei son Hastings lefeiied to him m his lemaiks of 
13th Maich as one of his enemies Rup Naram deposed that 
Taj Rai and Mahtab Rai weie biotheis , that Mahtab wiote 
him a lettei m Bhadia 1179, and that he died m Magh 1179, 
that is, Jaiiuai3’’-Febiuaiy 1773 Sii J Stephen says that Taj 
Rai said in cioss-esamination that he had his biothei’s seal, 
and could pioduce it, but that he does not appeal to have 
been asked to pioduce it, and that this, as far as it goes, indi- 
cates that it did not conespond with the seal on the bond 
This IS not faiily stated A letter wiitten by Taj Rai foi his 
biothei, and sealed on the envelope with his biotlici’s seal, 
was pioduced in Couit and maiked Exhibit I It was 
addiessed to Rup Naiain Chaudhaii, and was apparently the 
lettei of Bhadia 1179, deposed to by Rup Naiain If this 
impiession had not agieed with that on the bond, we should 
ccitamljT^ have heaid of it It was piobably this impiession 


Mankar is in Bardwan, and is a station on the E I Railway It is in 
the Bood-Bood Mnnsifi, and the Munsif (Babn Nanda Lai De) has kindly 
informed me that he has ascertained that there was a Khatn named Ta]u 
Rai in Mankar, and that he had connections with Murshidabad He had 
five brothers, but the family is extinct now There is only one Khatn 
family now in Mankar, and it is connected with Taju Rai, through a female 
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•which was idontifiecl by tha witneaa Clmitanya Nath (ODl) • 
This witness also proved the oxistonce of JJahtab Rai (038) 
Sir J Stephen has taken no notlco of this fact or of the fact 
of his recogninng the impression of llahtab Roisseal 

Foot witnesses deposed to the oxecntion of the bond — Jai 
Dob Chaubd Chavtanya Nath Lain Doman Singh, and Tor 
Ifahomod. Thej were cross-examined with great seventy bat 
I do not see that they were broken down in any way Sir J 
Stephen says that thoro wore some inconsistoncies In their 
ovidonco “ For instance Jai Deb Chaubd said that thoro 
was no particular conversation at Iho sealing of the deed 
and that the inkstand used was before Bolaqi Das when ho 
and tho others camo into the room Lala Doman Singh said 
that Bolaqi Das told Silavat that he had settled with Nonda 
Kumar about tho jowols that Nanda Komar was bis patron 
and it would notbo proper to have a difTorcnco with him, and 
that tho inkstand was brought in by the Uiidmatgar 
Tins passage shows with how Htllo caro Sir J Stephen has 
real tlio ovidonco. It Is quite true that Doman Singh spoko 
to a convorsation about tho jewels nnJ tliat ho said that tho 
inkstand was broaglit In bj o khiJmatgar and it is olao truo 
that Jttl Dob said thoro was no particular conversation olc. 
but Sir J Stephen to uso a phrase of lus own (I 51 note) 
has omitted to observe tho explanation," Tills is simplj 
that tho conversation anl tho bringing m of tho inkstand 
occurred beforo Jai Dob arrived at Bohu|i s house. Tho slorj 
told bj tho threo witne^ics — Jal Dob Clmitanya iSath and 
\ or Mahomed — is that iho giving of tlio bond was sctllcil bj 
Iklsql at \nnda Kumars Iiousl an 1 then Boloql went homo 
in hu palkl to havo it written. The threo witnesses nud 

Mahnmeil Knmitl rnllnTr^l him Iml fi« nntl <1it! ttnl 
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leave till a little latci (1011), they ai lived some tune aftci 
Bolaqi jMean while, Lula lloinan Singh,' who was in Bolaqi's 
house bcfoic the lattci aimed, hcaid the convcisatioii between 
Bolaqi and Silavat, and saw the inkstand biought in Ho 
distinctly says in his evidence that these things occuiied befoic 
Jai Deb, and the othci s came in (997). Noi is Sir J. Stcplicn 
collect in his subsequent leinaik, that theie was an extiaoidi- 
iiaiy and unnatuial ngiecincnt between the witnesses, and 
that the}’’ all gave the same evidence as to the oidei in which 
the witnesses sealed the bond, and as to Silavat alone signing 
A similai statement was made ly the Chief Justice, who 
said that the witnesses weie unifoimly acciiiate in desciibing 
the oidei m which the witnesses scaled and signed In fact, 
howevei, theie aie some dificienccs m then depositions Jai 
Deb and Domaii Singh said that nobody used a pen except 
Silavat and the wiiter, but Cliaitanya Nath said (990) that 
both Mahtab and Mahomed Kamal wiote something over 
then seals Again, Jai Deb said that he did not lemembei 
whethei Mahtab Kai sealed aftei Mahomed Kamal, or Silavat 
signed after him, Mahomed Kamal 

Jai Deb Chaube and Tai Mahomed pioved that Mahomed 
Kamal was dead In connection with this theie was an alleg- 
ed statement of Jai Deb which the Chief Justice dwelt upon 
in this charge, but which I cannot believe that he ever uttei- 
ed. Jai Deb was a biahman, and yet he is represented as 
deposing that when he saw the body being earned out, he 
enquned whether it was a biahman oi a Masalman going to 


* Sir J S says that all the four witnesses to the bond were dependants 
of Nanda Kumar This is not strictly correct, for Lola Doman Singh was 
never m Nanda Kumar’s service or dependant on him He was for several 
years in the service of Rajah Dhiraj Narain, younger brother of the unfor- 
tunate Rajah Ram Narain, and came to Calcutta on his business and that 
of hia relative, Rajah Basant (?) Rai In one place he says he is in ser- 
vice with Radha Oharan, but subsequently seems to say that he is servant 
to Rajah Basant Rai He appears to have been also in Hastings’ service, 
for ho accompanied him to Benares (in 1778?) Radha Oharan, though 
the son-in-law of Nanda Kumar, had an appointment of his own, that of 
vakil to the Nilwab. 
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bo bune<L Tlio witness domed aflorwards that ho ever said 
anj'thing of the kind, and it la absurd to aupposo that ho 
would ask if it was a brahman who was going to bo buried 
EHhot must havo misundorstood him. 

Lola Doman Singh was ocquainted with Persian, and proved 
Bolaqis seal on some envelopes. On this part of tho caao 
thoro IS tho following note m the report ** Ho (Doman Singh) 
proves a seal of Boloqi Dos to three onvelopes which had 
been opened and which tho counsel for the prisoner offered 
in evidence but was oveirnlod by the dJourt thoro being no 
Bignaturo from Bolaqi Das to tho papers enclosed nor any 
proof whoso handvmting they wore or that those papers were 
onginally enclosed m the onvotopea because if tho^ wore 
allowed to bo givon in ovidenco tho^ might impose wimt 
papers thoj pleased on tho Court by putting thorn into tho 
envelopes. The jury having dcsirod to look at tho papers 
tho foreman observed on inspecting them that it was an insult 
to their understanding to offer those papers in ovidenco as 
papers of tho date wlilch they purjwrted to bo of 

(Tlio coun^l for tho pnsonor speaking m a warm and im 
proper manner to tho jar) ) • 

Court — This IS a manner m which tho jury ought not 
and sliall not bo siHikcn to Tho pnsonor ought not to suffer 
from the mlompcranco of Ids advocate \oo gentlemen of 
thejur^ ought not to rcecivo anj prejudice to tho prisoner on 
that account nor from tho papom UiemHlvcs whicli not Imv 
in„l»ccn a*lmitletl lno\ nlcnc* jou should not havo seen wliat 
ever ob crviilioii jou havo ma lo you should forget it is from 
what is given in evi Icncc onlj tliat jou arc to dclemiino 
Jnri — Wo will receive no prijudico from it Wo sliall 
c n I Icr it the same as if wc ha I not t>een it wo will onlj 
»1 t nniiio 1 \ the evidence proilucc<l** 

It apjv^ars from tins not** oiid from tho Ctiief Justices 
«•’ ar;*^ that it was th i“»ni»ng rc^cnev of the vrritin^ vrhir*h 

1 I fcrtw-il r » r ft r I IbjU Tli* Jsr/* r rairk wm 

^ V If* • l • 1 1 VU M ko Ib jw j o of it ] w t-m t sn I itc c J cr 
t -iV I T t t 0 *iU » 
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inmlo iho iui v foci (iicmsohes insulted. Now, Mioutili mc aic 
not (old what the Icttcis woio, it may ho picsumed that they 
woio the Icttois lofcuod to in Mi. h'auci’^^ opening icmailc'-, 
ns adini'^'^ions h}- Bolaqi of the hond and the cncuinstanccs of 
the lew els They could not, (hen, he older than August ]7G'>, 
and might he as recent as 1700, and I ‘^a} unlicsitntingly, 
that it was lash and inipiopci in the ]ui 3 ' to conclude dogina- 
ticall}* that the pnpois could not i»c ten oi sis: } cais old * It is 
doubtful if any of them could lead the pnpcis, and itis coilaiii 
that some of them could not But even if the Icttci s had been 
in English, I think it would ha\o been foolish to feel insulted 
at being asked to believe that the leticia had been wiitten a 
few 3 ’eais ago A laige ovpciicncc of such questions lias 
taught me that it is most unsafe to dotcimine fiom the mere 
look of a native document whethei it is old oi lecent Sii J 
Stephen shirks the question of the leccnc}’’ of the wiiting, but 
justifies the conduct of the jui}’’ by icfeiiing to thelotteis 
being unauthenticated The question of non-authentication 
w%as not the point taken b}’’ the jui^q and it was a point foi the 
Couit and not foi them to take. It, howevei, meiits elucida- 
tion The facts weie that the lettcis were not signed oi sealed 
by anjdDody, but that Bolaqi’s seal was impiessed ou the enve- 
lopes This no doubt appealed stiangc to Impey and his bio- 
ther Judges, and was one at least of the leasons why he would 
not allow the papeis to be putm evidence Possibly this was 
collect according to English law, but Fairer was also coiiect 
in complaining (vicle Impey’s chaige) “Peisian letters sealed 


* The letter which Nnnda Kumar was said to have written to Kamdl in 
17G3 is in the High Court, being Ex B The writing is wonderfully 
dark and fresh-looking, and few persons would think that it could be more 
than twenty years old Evidently there was something in the native ink 
which enabled the vernacular documents of the time to last much longer 
than the English papers For instance, there is an immense sheet contain- 
ing the indictment in Persian and English The English writing has so 
faded as to have become undecipherable, while the Persian has preserved its 
3ettines3 and is qmte distinct 

Ex. B 18 not signed or sealed There is a small seal on the cover with the 
signature Nanda Kumar and the date 
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m the tisnal modo of tho country (were) not allowed to be 
given in evidence by our law letters scaled in the usual mode 
in England would ” 

Tlio following note by the translator of tbo Sair MaiaXhxrin 
(II 391) explains tho custom “Letters aro never signed m 
India (but tlio Qentoos sign) Tho writer only if lie be a 
man of importance writes tlio word 6 ( 11 J or oven xz m largo 
cliaroctora now as tho seal whereon tho writers name is on 
graven is put on tho outside of tho letter only together with 
tho place name and date and all that is only sot down on tho 
cover ono may julgo from llienco what degree of authenticity 
such voncherx would bo allowed m a European Court of justice ” 
Tliero IS another note (I 2 j 0) where it is said that tho 
emperor as well as tho grandees of India sign no othorwiso 
tlian by wnting tho word haiz* at tho bottom of tho letter m 
a inucli larger character their name winch is nlwnjrs tho 
same as their seal being stamped on tho cover of tho letter 
with pnnlors inlc Captain Williams was oxnmlnetl by tho 
House of Commons befero tho impeachment, and iho question 
was put to him (Bengal Appendix, 241) “ In wliat manner nro 
Persian letters authenticated or signed ? ” ilnsircr Letters 
from and to equals generally hj n seal on the cover of tlio 
letter ami to inferiors on tho bottom of tlio letter" In tho 
aaiiio volume there is a letter from Captain Broome to Williams 
saying "unless you coulJ find tho cover of tho letter it is 
linpoidblo to know the wntcr or the person written to it 
bflng usual to wnto tho nninoof tho latter on tho cover only 
anl toanit tho B''al of the former wiUioiit any suporscnptlon 
of the writrr s name ns is customary with us " In appen Itx 
to the nth lleporl there is another instance in poinL Tho 
Cmnrtl were inquinng into tho mlsronduet of Dalll Ual an 1 
a petition I y the vakil of Uam Kn hna Rani Bhowanls 
ft I pl-^l s^m was put im Hastings object*^! that It was not 
anlh nticAt I an! CKvcrmg reph«^l "Tho lVr>lan letter 
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oul, 17G1 and icmiuncd llicic, but I (liink thn slalcmcnt is 
due to bad punotu.ifion and to a ini^piint. The date, 

.3i<l lofci^? to tlio pic\ious elau^te, and bJennie^ is possiblj' a 
inispi lilt Gu ]3a\ni This at all c\ outs m coi (am — the}' did not 
rctieat on AFa} Gid After tlie rannonado on that dnv, tbo 
two aiinic'? leinmned at BiiuKipui, " loolcing atone anothei,” 
as Captain AViIlmins o\pi esses it foi ■^oinc \\coks, and when, 
at (be end of AFa^^ Sliuia-ad-Danla ainl AIii Qasnn moved 
westwaid, they at fiist oiil}’ went to Alanci Latei, they 
lotieatcd to BaKai, and there icmainod dining tlie lains 
Shuia-ad-])aula seems to lia\c ciossed into his own teiiitoiics, 
but I hclic\o tliat AFii Qasiin did not Ica\o Biliai till aftei the 
battle of 13a\ai It was not until AFajoi AFumo joined tlie 
aiiny in August that the English icsumcd the oirensive, and 
he did not mauli out of cantonments till Octobci 9th Dunng 
Alajor Cainac's time, as Vansittait uiote to the Council, “our 
aimy lay inticnchcd, suiioundcd and insulted, undci the walls 
of Patna, until they lost both then spiiit and then discipline, 
while Slnija-ad-DauIa, at full libeit}’’, jiosscssed oi lavagcd all 
the Bihar pio\iiicc, and took up then wnntoi quaitois in the 
midst of it” (Bolts, III, App A, 139 ) {sic ) 

Noi IS it the case that Kohtas was taken befoie Alay 1764 
It was ceitainlj'' in Ain Qasini’s possession up to about the end 
of Septembei, and, accoiding to some authoiities, it was not 
suiiendeied to the English till aftei the battle of Baxar 

Buchanan, who visited the foitiess and who gives a cncum- 
stantial account of Goddaid’s pioceedings, says that it was 
suirendeied aftei the battle of Baxar (Montgomeiy Maitm’s 
Eastern India, I, 434 ) And he has been followed in this state- 
ment by Thointon and Hunter, and by the authoi of “ Chio- 
nicles of Bohtas” — {Oalcutta Review, Apiil 1878) 

It is difficult to suppose Buchanan could have mistaken the 
date of the suireudei, but, on the othei hand, there aie papeis 
in the Calcutta Foieign Office which show almost conclusively 
\ that Kohtas fell into the hands of the Eughsh about the end 
of September Fust, theie is a lettei of Septembei 11th, fiom 
Munio to Goddaid, telhng him that Shah Mai, the Goveinoi 
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of Roblfts had ogreed to sarronder the fort and directing 
Goddard to proceed to take delivery of the fort 03 soon as he 
Imd been joined by BOtne troops from Patna. 

Secondly there is a letter of September ICtb from JInnro 
to the Conned stating that Captains Goddard and Stables hod 
gone to toko possession of Robtas. 

Finally the President informs the Calcutta Board on the 
lltb or 16tb October ^t is not dear which) that bo had 
received a letter from Major Monro dated the 2nd Instant 
reporting the eurrendor of Robtas to Captain Goddard sdo- 
tacbmenL 

My reasons for calling this evidence not qnite conclusive arc 
that 1 have not seen any letter from Ooddartl bitusclf and 
that It nppean from Major iinnro s letter of Soptoraber 11th 
llial be hod no clear idea of the geography of Uio country 
Ho tells Ooddord who was then at Tikan that upon tbo 
am\ol of sotno troops from Patna bo is to march to Oulvar 
(Kodwar) “ sending barUarus with my letter to Shah Mai and 
one from yourself acqnnmting him with your intentions and 
bo wU upon seeing jou ond your part) come o\orlo you 
with boats to carry jour own detachment o\ or the n\or and 
will put you in possession of the fort.’* Now Koilwar is near 
tbo mouth of the 86n and a long way from Robtas. It was also 
held by tbo Viziers troops tvnd Munro bod some difTicultj in 
eroding there on October lOtb It U just possible tliat Shah 
ilal may have stnrcndcrod tbo keys of tbo fort m tbo end of 
Septcmlior but that Goddard did not c^o^s over and take 
pO'SC'sion till later Captain Broome in bn biUorj of tbo 
Bengal Army rays that Goddard afterwards marched down 
from Robtas and took part In tbo engagement at Koilwar 
on October 10th But I do not know Ins authority for this 
an 1 it is singular that if Oo*! lord was there on tbo 10th bo 
did not lake part In the battle of Jhxar on the 23rd. (*^00 Ms 
c\l Unev) 

The ►lalcmcnl that Robtas was sumndcrtsl U. furc the liftltle 
ri Bazar Isalvi ftq] portr I toionle cxt^'Dl by tb** ‘viir*<d V«d<« 
L*rnn lut llie nrcgunt tlwcv given is not clear Uwrc two no 
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dates , and tliougli the desciiption of the suiiender piecedes 
that of the battle of Baxaijmuch cannot be infeiied fiom this, as 
the death of Mir J afar, which did not take place till Januaiy 
1765, IS also desciibed earlier in the volume than the battle 
As regards the tiuth of Mir Arad’s stoiy, howevei, it does not 
mattei whethei Rohtas was suiiendeied in the end of Septem- 
ber, 01 in October oi November In any case, Mu Asad may 
have brought tieasuie fiom the fort foi which he received a 
receipt on October 11th 

One impoitant point brought out by the Foreign Office 
records is, that Mu Asad Ah was no myth, but a leal person 
who was at Rohtas in August or September 176-1! In a 
lettei-book contammg translations of Persian letters, we find 
(p 486) a letter (No 247) fiom Shah Mai, the Governor of 
Rohtas, to Majoi Munio, dated Septembei 6th, and received 
in Calcutta on the 22nd idem In it he writes ‘‘ I have had 
the honour to receive thiee letters from you, the fiist by your 
haikaiu, the second by Gholam Husam Khan (the author of 
the Sair), and the thud by Mehdi Ah Khan, and I letumed 
you thiee answers, one by the harkaru, and the others by the 
aforesaid gentleman, and therein lepiesented my situation to 
you Besides which I have written you three other letters and 
forwarded them to you, the first by a qasid of my own, the 
second by Mir Asad AU, and the third by a haikaiu in my 
own service Doubtless you must have received them I 
remain firm in this place in the hopes of youi favoiu and 
protection ” Then he adds that Mu Solyman has arrived on 
the part of the Yiziei In another letter (No 248) leceived in 
Calcutta, Septembei 22nd, but not dated, Shah Mai says “ You 
write that Mu Asad Air has not yet arrived with the said 
papers This surprises me much, perhaps he may have met 
with some accident on the load, or perhaps he may have gone 
by way of Tikaii, and on that account may have been so 
long on his journey Mu Asad All is a great fiiend 

of Dr Fullaiton, when he ai rives, he will infoim you of 
everything, howevei, let not the sending of a detachment 
hither be deferred in case of his not auiving speedily” 
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Tho paper which JDr Aaad Ah was to coavoy to Major 
ilunro was a statement of tho conditions on winch Shah Mai 
was wilhng to surrender tho fort. It, or a copy of it which 
Shah Mai sent when ho heard that Mir Asad had not arrived 
was received by ilunro and forwarded to Calcutta. Tlie fact 
that Mir Asad was entrusted with a paper bo important and 
that ho was also to explain matters vivd voce show that ho 
was a roan of some position and hia being a fnond of FuUar 
ton a affords some o\ idonce that ho was an honest mam* It 
is by no moans unlikely that ho was paid Rs. 2 000 as ho 
says ho was, for his services in negotiating the surrondor 
Nor docs tho taking part m this transaction cast any imputa 
tion on hia honour He was Mir Qasim s servant and Mir 
Qasim apparently preferred that Itohtas should fall into tho 
liands of tho English rather than into those of tho ^Hsior 
and of Ills faithless servant Mir Solyroan It Is quito poasiblo 
that Mir Asad may havo rotumoil from Patna in September 
with Monro 8 acceptance of Shall Mala proposals and may 
allcrwards have conveyed treasuro from Rohtas to Mir Qasim. 

■Mo know tliat oficr tho battlo of Olionsh 2nd August 
ITW Mir Qasim removed his wives and his Ircasuro to 
Rohlas and that they remained there for many inonths.'t' Tins 
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fact that Mir Qasim had tieasuie at Rohtas — is, I submit, a 
mateiial coiioboiation of Mii Asad’s evidencG ^ 

We may, I tbink, credit Shuja-ad-DauIa and bis treasuier 
with being likely to know wbat they weie about when they 
put Bolaqi in confiuemenfc and placed guards ovei Mu Qasim 
They must have known that tbeie was money to be got, but 
that it was not in the camp Had it been tbeie, tliey could 
piobably have laid bands on it at once, for Sbuja-ad-Daula’s 
aimy was the laiger, and Mir Qasim was too timid a man to 
have offered resistance They must have been awaie, as we 
are now, that Mir Qasim bad tieasuie in Robtas, and that it 
was thus out of then leacb unless they could put pressure on 
Mir Qasim and bis servants, and compel them to send for 
money for their lansom What then more natural than to 
begin with Bolaqi, the banker and army paymaster? Tbeie 
IS therefore no difficulty in believing that Mir Qasim may 
have given orders shortly before the battle of Baxar for money 
to be brought fiom Robtas or that Mu Asad brought it The 
only question is about the receipt’s having been given at 
Ddigauti, for it is said that Mu Qasim and bis aimy were 
encamped at Baxai foi a month or so before the battle. But, 
m the fiist place, the receipt was not dated Diiigauti, though 
Ddigauti was mentioned in it, and it is possible that Mir 
Asad Ah may have foigotten the exact spot where he deliver- 
ed up the treasure In the next place, we do not know where 
Bolaqi was con6ned by Shuja-ad-Daula’s tieasurei. Kista 
Jiban does not distinctly say that it was at Baxar, and it is 
not impossible that he may have been removed to some safe 


* A more thorough exammatiou of Calcutta Retuem articles which bear 
on his subject would have saved Sir J S some errors The “ Chronicles of 
Rhotns” (April 1878) would have acquainted him with the fact of Mir 
Qasim’s treasure being at Rohtas It is the more singular that he has not 
perused his article, because it is contained in a number in which is 
another to which he makes frequent reference 
Again he writes of Impoj’s letter to Governor Johnstone (I, 255) that it 
“ had never been published ” and “ I discovered it— in the British j\Iusoum ” 
Sir John Kayo had, however, already discovered it and published it in the 
C. R (VII, 178, or Selections, II, 572 ) 
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place in the rear of the army or he might have boon taken to 
the banks of the Dlirgauti os being nearer to Rohtas and the 
treasure The Chief Justice said m his charge that Mir Asad 
stated that the transaction took place when Bolaqi was wtJi 
Vie army at Dhrgauti but I do not find this In the report 
It maj bo an inference from what Mir Asad said but it la 
not wliat ho said and it may bo wrong 

It Is a curious cinmmstanco that in M- Haymond s (Hryi Mas- 
taphas) translation of the Stiir (3o3 and 3o4 — tho pages are 
misuumbcrod 347 and 313) tho name Dfirgauti is given to tlio 
little stream behind Barar whoro so manj persons perished 
after tho battle It is desenbed as separating tho Vinors 
camp from tho Emperor a. If this Is correct, there is no longer 
any difficulty about tho receipt but I am bound to say that I 
cannot find tho word Dftrgauti m my copies of the Persian 
Sair and iLs Urdu translation and tliat tho river in question is 
generally called tho Thora h*adi It does not, howeror seem 
likely that tho translator would intori tho sarao Durgautl with 
out some authority and it may bo therefore that ho found it 
in tho MS from which ho translated. Besides this if ho who 
iiocmi to liflv Q pasi'Ml through Daxar two j cars after tho battle 
could make a inlstako about tho name of tho river so too 
might tho writer of Mir Asals rccoipL Captain ^^lUlam3 
sp« aks of the Durgautl as o nala running pamllol to tho 
Knnnmnaslia and about four miles from it* 
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Mu Asad stated that he delivered the tieasuie to Bolaqi 
Das at a place called Dues Gauty (Ddigauti), westwaid of 
Saseiam (998) Peihaps some disciedit was thiowu on this 
evidence by Captain Camac’s enoneous statement at the trial 
that the Duigauti falls into the Sdn As Mii Qasim was in 
possession of Rhotas till the end of Septembei, it is by no 
means impiobable that he^ oi the Viziei, may have had tioops 
encamped on the Ddigauti in October We know from Kista 
Jiban that the aimy was once theie, and it would be unfau 
to pi ess too closely his lecollection of the movements of an 
aimy so long befoie He might be mistaken by weeks as to 
the time at which the aimy went into cantonments at Baxai 
He was still less likely to be able to say wheie Bolaqi was 
on October 11th, for he himself must then have been in 
confinement 

Kista Jiban was a witness for the prosecution, as well as for 
the defence, and it seems to have been his misfoitune, and 
that of Nanda Kumar, that he ^as believed when he gave 
evidence for the prosecution and disbelieved when he suppoit- 
ed the defence Both Impey and Sir J Stephen appear to 
have foigotten that Kista Jiban was the servant of Ganga 
Vishnu, and thus wholly dependent at the time of the tiial 
on Mohan Piasad , foi, at that date, Ganga Vishnu was an 
invalid and livmg m Mohan Piasad’s house When Kista 
Jiban said that Mohan Prasad was a gi eat man and that he 
was afiaid of him, the cioss-examining Judges tauntingly in- 
quued whether the Maharaja was not a gi eater man This, I 
was both heaitless and ridiculous A brahman and a 
Mahaiaja might be intiinsically a gieatei man than a Calcutta 
brokei, but the foimer was in the felon’s dock, while the lattei 
was all in all to the poor cleik who depended on him for 
bread It seems to me that Kista Jiban was willing to tell 


the word iaraviad It may seem ounons that a soldier was called on to 
explain a revenue term The explanation is that he had been appointed by 
Hastings, in November 1773, to the charge of one of his grand revenue 
divisions (Bard wan, Medunpur, Birbhum, etc ) (Harington, II, 202 ) This 
may account also for his zeal m twice giving evidence 
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the truth but that ho rra* tcmblj’ afruid of Mohan Prasad 
Impcy B remark in his charge that Kista Jibon was not afraid 
to contradict Mohan Prasad about the army boohs scorns to 
mo ill founded. Tho matter was not of moment, and Kista 
Jihan may not at first have boon aware that ho was con 
tradicting Mohan Pmsad I presume that ho was not in 
Court while ilohan Pnmd was under examination Besides 
ho was asked alKmt Iho books and had to onswor IIo 
inijjht lia\o done tho samo about showing tho Lanirndma to 
Mohan Prasad, if ho had hcon asked.* Kista Jlban did not 
recollect seeing Mir Asad with tho array but ho admitted 
lliflt ho was not acquainted with oven the principal servants 
of 3lir Qasim and it does not appear that Mir Asad was a 
principal eersanL If Mir Asads story bo true ho was in 
camp for a short time only as ho brought tho treasure from 
Bohtnsand then returned there+ Kuta Jibanraust base been 
in a state of mueli trepidation at Baxar and thus unlikely to bo 
an accurate observer lie was In a somowhat confusoil stato 
also when gmng las evidence for ho began b> sa^ mg tlmt ho 
was Impnioncd ufler tho battle 

M lial strikes me very strongly is that nothing was gnlncil 
h) mentioning Durgauti m tho receipt if it was a forgerj 
1 liUTc shown Oiat Mir Asad was Mir Qasims sorsaiit and 
that ho was In Uohtns m l7Ci Ho must liavo known where 
tlir army was m October ond he or whomever ho got to forgo 
tho rfxv*lpt could ns ensd) have put Baxar as Dfirgautl Into 
It DCirgsuli couU not haio heen choion to get rid of Kista 
JiMnnpix rnca for M»r Aval said that tho former was pro 
r nt Trlwn Ih'' monej was paid Mliclhcrlhiswasa inivtako 

S f J F b\ 61 rckl Kt Jlbatt* frit aw «T»fall/ Tha Cbl f 
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of his 01 of Kista Jiban’s I cannot tell, but the lule is, 
that when one witness asseits a fact and anothei denies it, 
theie IS a piesumption in favoui of the positive statement if 
both witnesses aie equally ci edible Now, Mii Asad was a man 
of some position He leceived, as has been said, Ks 2,000 
fiom Majoi Munio, the conqueioi of Baxai, and he was latei 
supeiiiitendent (daiogha) of the Patna Mint undei Shitab Rai 
who knew and loved a biave man He was an up-country- 
man, and came to Bengal with Ah Gohai, afterwaids Shah 
Alam Then he became the seivant successively of Mu Qasim 
and Mu Jafar He seems to me to have given his deposition 
in an offhand, soldieilike mannei such as would impiess one 
with a belief in his veiacity He was cioss-exammed in a 
minute and, as I think, in a harsh and ciuel mannei, and he 
gave satisfactoiy lephes Thus, he was asked why he did 
not make over the leceipt to Mu Qasim, and as to how the 
mastaufi oi accountant could make up his books without 
the receipt ^ To this he answeied very leasonably that the 
countiy was in great trouble, that Mir Qasim’s household was 
in much disoidei, and that the Nawab himself (Mu Qasim) 
lan away He added that when his master went away he 
was at Rohtas, to which place his mastei had sent him 

We need not wondei at the leceipt not bemg made over to 
the mastaufi, even if we suppose that accounts were being 
kept at Baxai Oidinaiily, an escort keeps the leceipts 
which he gets If the money was paid to Bolaqi when he 
was in confinement, he only nominally received it, and can 
only have given a receipt to satisfy the commandei of the 
escoit Why should he enter the money in his books if it 
was at once swept away by his gaoleis ? As Kista Jiban 
veiy simply and tiulj’- said, “ When a man is in confinement, 
he who confines him will take the money, whatevei Bolaqi 
Das had, Khaliq Yakut ( ^) took fiom him ” 

I theiefoie see' no objection to Mir Asad’s stoiy, on the 
ground that Elista Jiban could not find an entry of the 
pajnnent in the army-books If Bolaqi was in confinement 
at the time, he would hardly have his books with him, and if 
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Ijo had ho iinw not liLelj* to charge himself with money whicli 
ho did not really got Ha may Lave entered the receipt m 
Ills pnvato papera which nobody used to see and a boxful of 
•which was lost at tho battle of Baiar (1024:) Or it may 
have been ent^’ied on the Poraian department of Bolaqi s 
business, about which Kista Jiban knew nothing 

Another point about which Hir Asad was sororely cross 
examined was as to how ho had tho receipt brought from 
Iturahidabad To thu ho anaworod clearly enough that ho 
had marned a Bengali lady at Hurshidabad * and that ho had 
sent a letter desiring her to send him his amulet in which tho 
ixccipt was wrapped up Sho did so and sent a noto along 
with it, and this seems to hare orcited tho suspicions of tho 
Julges for thoj askctl ”Did sho wnto it horwlf?” To 
which the witness replied by asking another question "Do 
women know how to write!'* Then Jlir Asad was asked 
who brought tho receipt to him from ilurshidabail nnd ho 
answered "One Sliaikh Boxn’* (1) nnd ho described his 
appearance and offered to bring him next daj Ho spoke 
of thts Ba^u first as his serrant and then as hisrn/i^ and 
tho Judges seem to haso thought that this was a contra liction 
nnd cross examined him about It though in tho glossary to 
tho Inal which I presume was drawn up h^ llliol wo nro 
I )ld litomll) a fnend but means all through tho tnal 

a linlf fnen 1 nud half-dependant ” 

Tlic cruss-oxamiimlion as how Nonda Kumar camo to 
know about tho re<^ipl was I think unfair bceau'^e orconllng 
to lh«' pra tice of tho+e lU^s the prisoners m »uth was closed 
Allho tgh Mir \sa 1 off cx 1 to produce Bazu tho Court do not 
r -^iii to hare a'*<v«pio I hts off r On the other liand they 
call-^1 nr all jwcl 1 1 Iw* call«^l no 1 s'* than firo I ngllshni n 
among whom w* ro n Cd m 1 a Mnjor an I a Cajilaln I j run 
traliet Mir Val No d>ub* the ap|>^aranc-i of so nisii) 

U»l Ictr-T**! »!*- Ko-I t Mb 11 I j Mu f r J* r 

(I! ^-li: ti, Kh ) w c-il » Mr A«>i All rn f-l b Ir .| r * 
*•-■1 r rot f I TLt w* I I I / Ar* oiu i i n^p % 
etl, ft 
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lionouiablc gentlemen was calculated toimpiess ajui}'', wlncli 
was in pait composed of East Indians/ and which could not 
be expected to know that Captain Camac’s geogiaphy Avas 
lucoiiect This plan of calling icbutting evidence seems to 
have been followed all thiough the tiial WheneAmr aAvitness 
said anything in faAmiii’ of the defence, witnesses Aveie called 
to contiadict him Thus, when Mohan Das was examined 
and said that he was a mei chant, one Jugal Latty (?) Avas 
called in, appaiently to disci edit him So too was Yeandle, 
the gaolei, and appaiently also Diiiham, the counsel ioi the 
piosecution, called in to contiadict Manahai Mitia All this 
may have been in accordance with the Enghsh piactice of 
the day This is a point which I must leave to Sir James 
Stephen to decide, but to me, m my ignoiance, it seems stiange, 
that, after the case foi the piosecution had closed, they weie 
allowed to give rebuttmg evidence One does not see why 
this should not have been followed by suiiebutting evidence 
on the part of the defence, and so on ad infinitum f 


Mr Long (C R Sel , I, 789) tells ns that Weston was an East Indian, 
and it IS probable that others of the jury were so too Some of them were, 
at all events, country-born, for Impey said in his charge, " some I see who 
were born here ” Englishwomen were scarce in those days, and it is proba- 
ble that most of the oountry-borns were half-breeds like Weston, who was 
the son of the Recorder of the Mayor’s Court In any case, men bom and 
bred in India could not have had home training 

•f I do not understand how Impey could tell the jury in his charge that no 
person had been called to impeach the witnesses brought by the defendant, 
unless he meant only that no one had been called to depose against their 
characters Many were called to contradict them, and also to show that 
they were biassed For example, Yeandle, the gaoler, was called to show 
that Manahar Mitra had shown sympathy with Nanda Kumar by visiting 
him in prison The Judges too directed their cross-examination towards 
injurmg the characters of the witnesses for the defence 
Some of their questions indicate a ludicrous ignorance of native manners 
For example, when Mohan Das said he was a merchant and hved in Calcutta, 
but his family stayed at Cossimbazar, he was asked why he did not live with 
his family ? His answer was, women don’t like travelling, they hve at 
Cossimbazar, where they get their livehhood easiest The next question 
was how many Avives he had 1 Probably to their surprise he said he had 
only one. 
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An important point about the receipt, if it was genumo u 
that it showB tliat Boloqi oxecated papers m Persian, and 
sealed but did not sign them. This was tho way in which 
tlio bond alleged to bo forged was executed and wo learn from 
Kista Jiban that Bolnqi oxecated Persian papers in this way 
Ho tolls ns (103 j) that Boloqi used to sign Nagan papers and 
put Ills seal on thoso in Persian Ho also said that when Mar 
Qxsim s sipahis brought drafts for their pay Bolaqi Dos took 
tho drafts from them and gavo thom a papor in Persian on 
which ho put his seal This passage is interesting os showing 
that Bolaqi acted as army paymaster for Mir Qasira and that 
Mir iVsads receipt was such as Bolaqi would havo boon liLoly 
to give 

On tho whole I can see no good reason for rejecting Mir 
Asa 1 H ON idcnee and if it was tmo, it 'vas a strong ndramiolo of 
tho caso for tho defence Sir EL Impoy may bo excused for 
doubting It as ho had been only eight months m India and 
hod not access to histories or maps Tlicro is less excuse for 
SirJ Stephen woo has Indeed been nltogothor unfortunalo 
in his remarks about tho receipt In tuldilion to errors nlroadj 
noticed, ho tolls us that it was dated 28th Assam (Astvln) 
1171 Half of tins raistako U duo to Mr Elliot or to amis 
pnnl fir Wliot is inado to say 117-^ though probablj ho 
nollj said 1170 but tho other half is Sir J Stephens own. 
EJllot did not say that tho receipt was dalc<l 28tli Aswin 1174 
Tlio onU date on tho receipt was tho Muliammcdan one 
IMUlia^^anl and what Elliot is reportril to liavo said Is 
that tins dale cinviiwn Is to 23ih Aswin 1174 In fact tho 
<lato s'V'io^ lo cjiTcspin 1 I » one a das or two lat r tlio end of 
AsNN*ni or the U „nnnn^ of Knrtik 1 170 Tins brings tho ilatu 
n^an r t ) that of tho baitle bat do- s n »t 1 think increaso the 
iniprul al ilit\ of tho receipt * !>■ lug ^<*110100 

1 llnnk Nte maj fslrlj draw s inf-renre in faNonr of 
51»r \ a 1 4 t«*nvjt^ from ths fa'^t that th" pr > ^tilion n.rnin t 
Ima f r irv was unsu'-n sfuL lids we kimw fn in a 
I I r ef IiiqM*) t > iIk* I mI of U tchf ml Ule^i Jortusry 2<^lh 
\'-*'}tlin tjllj-ft >jnt ill ivin mv n I e him It was 
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the jury •who asked the Court to prosecute the principal wit- 
nesses for the defence, wheieas it would appear fiom Bnx’s 
letter to Faiier that the piosecution was undertaken at the 
instance of the Couit The impoitant fact, however, is, that 
the proceedings were abortive, Impej^’s account being that 
“fiomthe testimony having been deliveied m Persian and 
inteipieted to the Couit, and want of skill m drawing the 
indictment, it was found imjnacticable to prosecute the 
offeudeis to conviction ” 

I have already discussed the evidence of Ehsta Jiban; but 
as so much stiess has been laid upon his testimony by the 
apologists of Impey and Hastings, I think I ought to add a 
few more words on the subject The fiist thing I wish to 
point out IS that Kista Jiban acknowledged tliat he knew 
nothing of the accounts of the Muishidabad house But it 
must have been in the accounts of that house, if anywheie, 
that theie was a note of the deposit of the jewels Kista 
Jiban’s not kno-wing about the jewels was theiefoie no reason 
foi distiusting the stoiy He was not even m Bolaqi’s service 
at the time of the deposit, oi foi some yeais afterwards, foi 
the jewels weie deposited in 1758, and Kista Jiban began 
his service with Bolaqi 12"^ oi 13 years before 1775 

Impey said m his speech before the House of Commons 
that Kista Jiban was the voluntaiy accuser of Nanda Kumai 
before the Judges who committed him, and added, “his in- 
foi matron, signed Mi Justice *istre and Mr Justice 
Hj^de, is in my hand ” 

Kista Jiban’s depositior^ oth May has not yet been 
found among the Higlj/ ait Becoids, and so I cannot say if 
Impey’s account of ly correct Hoi does it appeal to have 
been shown to Basta Jiban at the time, so that he might have 
an opportunity of saying if it had been correctly recorded. 
But it appears from Kista Jiban’s evidence that if he did 
accuse the Baja on 6th May, this was contiaiy to his evi- 
dence in the Civil Court, foi he said, “Mohan Prasad and I 


* Oadell’e Edition, p 30 
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^ o on bad tonus "whon tUo affair was m the Adalat. I 
^t*vo ondonco m favour of Maharaja the complaint was that 
itaharoja had talcon money oppressively I gave endence 
that ho did not. 

The only other witnesses whom I need say anything oboat 
are ilauahar Mitra and Ram Nath Manahar said that 
ilohan Prasad sunt for him three days before the Maharaja 
was committed to jail and sbowed him a bond in which thero 
was mention of pearls (tbo jewels bond) and tned to got 
him to fcay that it was m his liandwnting Ho showed him 
two fips also and said that if ho would say that they woro 
in hts handwriting, tho Maharaja would bo a great liar and 
meet with great punishment. Ho also said, I do not want 
you to toll mo for nothing I will givo you 4 or 6 000 rupis.'* 
Tho witness refused to aaj that Iho documents wore in his 
handwnting and then Mohan Prasad said '’WoU ifyoumllnot 
say it IS your handwnting find out a man that mil say It is 
his Ivandwntmg whatever is to bo given I will givo him 
I will likewise make you joyful ilohan Prasad said enquire 
for such a man. I answered I caxmol do Ibia I said ho ww 
ft Rising mo to do ft very bad business and I went from 
thenw” 

Mohan Prasad denied that ho liad over shown Manahar 
tho bon 1 and said that tho only timo ho had shown him a 
ropj of tho bond svas somo two years ago • Apparcntlj ho 
icni<Mi having Manahar shortly before tho Rajas commit 
inent and at all events ho denlo^l having lia<l any talk with 
him about the bonk He d''nic<l liaring seen Manahar within 
ft tret'k bf'foro tho coramitm«'nt at his Iiouso. Against this 
wo have Iho CMdcnee of Manahar and also that of hula 
Jibsn who rai I that he ha I se^n ilanahar coino to Mohan 
1 ratals hou e l^'n or Iwelto days before Iho Rajsi* com 
tuitm nt. Manahar was centra bet'll !>> Mr Durham abmt 
lu\ having T ‘•nth'* IkiuI with Mohan Prasajl coactly three 

r U %!»%» k *'>‘'7 <*r»ll an a Ip M Sta Tfk kl la «Jl ••at il«t 
krti «( > u,* Mix ufct. t art t ft I l-*n Ui MJjtk Ihkl • ctl 

aattikllV tttrtsa! va* lT«ot4LitB. 
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(In^’s bofoio Uic coniinitinenl, but citlici of tlicin iniglii liavo 
been mi'jtalvcn b 3 * a dny TIicio is an impoilanfc admission 
m Mohan Piasad’s evidence that he showed the bond to Ja^^nt 

O 

Clinnd, Nanda Kninai’s son-in-law', and to Klnvnja Petinso, 
which show's Hint tlioy weie concerned in the getting up of 
the case !Mi Durham also said that lie sent for Manahai, 
and showed him tlie bond lu the piesciicc of Molmii Piasad 
and Jngat Chand. 

Earn Natli Das was oiiginall}’- a w'ltncssfoi the piosecution, 
and had been examined as such on Gth 'Maj’- At the tiial, 
howcvci, the Crow'll did not call him, and he was examined by 
the defence 

Theic is a disciepanc}’’ in his evidence as to when he had 
an mteiview w’lth Mohan Piasad In one place he said it 
was nine or ten months bcfoio he %vas examined befoie tho 
Judges, and m another, that it was ten or tw'clvo days befoio 
tho Raja’s corainitmont Pcihaps ho had tw'o interviews, but 
it looks to me moie likely that the w'oid months is a mispiint. 
The question was put to him Was not this 15 days befoio 
the Mahaiaja was taken up ? His icplj was, " I said it was 
ten or twelve days" But what he did say, accoidmg to the 
report, was that it was ten or twelve months befoie Ram 
Nath said that he took a message fiom Nanda Kumai to 
Mohan Piasad about his giving up the piosecution, and that 
Mohan Prasad made the leraaikable leply that he had told 
a gieat many English gentlemen of the affair and could not 
desist One of his expressions was “Think withm yourself 
how can I desist?” I submit that this tallies witli Nanda 
Kumai ’s assertion that Mohan Prasad had frequent interviews 
with Hastings, and that heie at least we have Fairer attempt- 
ing to show that Mohan Prasad was not the leal piosecutoi 
Mohan Prasad was wilhng to desist, apparently, but could not 
on account of the English gentlemen Ram Nath also admit- ' 
ted that Mohan Prasad had lent him money 

A witness named Gopi Nath Das deposed that, on 9 th Chait 
(20th March), Ram Nath told him that he had taken a bazar 
in faim, that Mohan Piasad had paid the expenses of his 
B, T N K 18 
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houao, fVBil given him Rs, 300 to givo ovidenco According to 
Ram Natbs account, it was Gopi Nath who tried to bnbo 
him I have already intimated that very hkoly this Ram 
Nath was tho man who accosed Naba Knslmo, and of whom 
Bolts tclU us eo much 

Two other witnesses, Atamm Bosu and Nimoi Dos, deposed 
that Molion Prasad s character was had. 

On tho last day of tho tnnl Mr J Stewart was called in to 
prodoco tho booUi of tho Council but mfonned tho Court tliat 
tho Board had forbidden him to bring them Wo loam fronr 
Iho note on tbis subject that tho books wore sent for to dis 
credit '\ar Mahomed witness for tho dofonco hj showing that 
ho had been guiltj of pci 3 ary before tho Council and had 
l)ccn censured for that. It was tho counsel for tho Crown 
who staled this and tlio onlj question of interest m tho matter 
18 how ho came to know of tho occurrence. Stowari or Stuart 
was tho Secretary of tho Ckiunci! and a protogd of Ilastings, 
Ho had como out to India apparent!} as his pn\*ato sccrotary 
for Hancock writing m 1772 eaya ho s\as then pnrnto sccro 
tary Ho was a sou of Lonl Buto and so connecleil with 
innuontial pen»oas.* IIo was one of tlioso who wero said to 
ha\o sutTcreJ for their attaclimont to Hastings for tho major 
Uv afterwards dismissed him and ho took part with Maclcano 
m tho intngues at tlio India Ofllce It is not improbable that 
Thirham got his Information fiom Stewart if indeo<l ho did not 
get it from Hastings him’W'lt Atallisents tlicro is a curious 
rvferrn'V' 1 1 ^ ar Maliotnc^lln onoof Hastings loiters Writing 
to (tmliMii and Maeleanc on S^th \pnl 177 ho “ Jlr 


Frstf • lb« Ll b cirto rawtal oT b* 9 to Lori Unto by IciaCl 
el St si T It cae of ti rrmsc srh th r Id y»r frit prrt or 

M Joat L».l » tf*al 1,1 I k io Bcu Lm n, »sl U I e tlTU* m fial Lin 

(Iff— \ II "IT 1 1 tb t*) I y tL ybia • •* eLltlfon of 

i.s t i. OS ipf*" »Ll I ffs -sblfs lL»l of »B aaHful 

» I'-* ol SJ t t D>r« la t i Cf 1 t ftTLorlJtto L 
ICtlfi-tl rr» It — Is b arrtWB. ft s\a nf IS* efts I 
Itff tt I its V»'l 1 t I t tsIiLl I v iL* fr*- 1 J fj* wL a 

iLrj » (« * iu»e t. il t U ala I \4t t Luru 
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Gialmm will icniGnil>ci Yai Mnhoincd " I'liis urn} icfor to 
some o\ idencc wliioh he had 'Xi\en n 

It IS djihcult to SCO liow Mohan Piasad, if ho ^^as uncon- s 
nectod with Hastings could ha\c licaid of Yai i\Iahoined’s 

O ' 

liaving been ccnsuied by the Boaid Tlio nicmbois ucic 
bound to secicc}’, but this would not pi o\ cut Hastings fiom 
telling ilohan Piasad oi Duihani, foi he, on olhci occasions, 
biokc his oath on this point 



CnAPTER XITL 

TIIE TRIAL OOVnXUED 

The Charge to the Jury 

The cliargo was delivered by Sir Elijah Impey It ^vas 
short and unfavorable to tbo prisoner The ovidcnco was 
recapitulated but it is clear from the tlrao taken by tbo Cbiof 
Justice that bo must havo abridged tho dopoaitlons very 
much distinct notice svas taken of Ex. M nor of 

the improbability that Padma Molian would join in a fraud 
on his masters family and ono which was very little if at 
all to Ills own advautago Tlioogh tho jury wore told not to 
lake any prejudice against tho prisoner for not calling Ganga 
\ Ishnu nothing was said of his loss bj not gottmg his 
evidence or by the death of Padraa Mohan Tlio delay in 
tho prosecution was alluded to but it was suggested that 
this might bo accounted for by tho papers not hasung been 
dells ervd out of the Majors Court. Tills was user) Inadc 
quatc explanation for Qanga \ ishnu and Pndraa Mohan hail 
the pspepi for months beforo Ihoy were filihl in Court and 
Mohan Prasad s story wan that ho suspected forgery from the 
l-'giimln^ Nor svas it pointed out that If Oanga Mshnu 
cjuld InitUalo a civil suit in 1772 ho cculd equally well 
have InslitutM a cnminal pro ecution then Tlio production 
cf the on^inal bond was ns much required for the civil suit 
as fjr thf* cnmlnsl tnaL Tlio jury wore deslre^l not to suffer 
tl tir ju Igru^nts to bo blnss *<1 or the jirisoncr to be In onj waj 

^ t^ju hcf'l \tj anj matUrwbal oeser which had not given 

in cri I an I almost In ilm satno I rcalh they wer«* m 
C' 1 1 j irlr on th Ir pnvat*' knowle<lgo of ih'* chira/'tc n 

» f Khrsjx I ctrui^' an ! 5! ban I ra a I an I to dtlcrminr In 
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this waj’-, if it was likelj^ that Mohan Prasad would accuse an 
innocent person ' The following woids of the chaige deseive 
to he quoted here. Impey said " Much depends in this pro- 
secution on the evidence of Mohan Piasad, you must judge 
how far his ciedit has been shaken, most of you knoio him, 
you must deteimine how far he deseives ciedit, and how 
piobable it is that he would, thiough malice, oi any other 
coirupt motive, accuse an innocent person of a capital ciirae 
If you think him capable of it, you sliould not give the least 
attention to his evidence” No distinct leference was heie 
made to the evidence of Manahar Mitia and Ram Nath, though 
it went to show that Mohan Piasad had tiied to suborn 
evidence, and that the piosecution was being maintained at 
the instance of English gentlemen The deaths of the attest- 
ing witnesses weie lefeired to, but this was followed by what 
seems to me a foolish and ciuel sneei After saying that 
it was a great haidship to Nan da Kumar if Mohan Piasad 
had it in his power to caiiy on an effectual piosecution 
before (apparently it was only a haidship on this condition), 
that the tiial should take place when the witnesses to the 
bond were dead , the Chief Justice added, " though, to be 
suie, this haidship is much dimimshed, as there aie so many 
witnesses stiU ahve who were present at the execution of it ” 

This remaik was either iionical, in winch case it was cruel 
and unwoithy of a Judge chaigmg ajuiy m a case of a capital 
crime, oi it showed gioss ignorance A Judge, acquainted with 
Indian cases, oi even with ordinary human nature, would have 
known that when genuine evidence is unavailable, lecouise 
IS often had to perjury 

Even if the four witnesses, pioduced by Nanda Kumai, were 
present at the execution of the bond, the haidship to Nanda 
Kumar was not diminished, for it could not be expected that 
the jury would give as much weight to witnesses not mention- 
ed in the deed, as to those who had subsciibed it Speaking 
of the wiitei of the bond, Impey twice called him a Mooi, 
and animadvei ted on the fact that no account had been given 
of him He also said that Bolaqi had a wiitei called Bal 
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Knahna tliflt tlicro n no evidence that ho wrote Iho bond 
and that ho was — tho Chief Justice thought — known to ono of 
the witnesses to tho bond According to tho report this lost 
remark is without foundation None of the attesting wit- 
nesses 87 >oko of knowing tho wntor and nono of thorn called 
him a Moor that is a Mahomedan Unless, thoreforo thoro 
nro two mlspnnts in tho report, it would seem that Impoy did 
not know tho difioronco botwcon a Moor and a molionr (dork) ! 
Tho latter word is often pronounced moon which might account 
for tho mistake lx.ing mode by a careless man ignorant of 
tho language Tlio Chief Justice llion comraontod on the fact 
that Silavat had not wntten tho bond lie said A witness 
Raj*8 that Silavat was a Persian wntor as woll as vtikil to 
Bolaqi Das and Krishna Jiban scorns to confirm iL Being 
asked what Persian wntor Bolaqt had at that time ho auawor 
cd ho had ono named Bal Knshna, and Silavat also under 
stood Persian. It is not said to bo of Ids writing and if SiIantiI 
acted in thot capacitj what occasion hod Bolaqi Das to call 
for another writer I ■“ Now according to tho report, Kistn J lUan 
did not sa) tha^ Silavat understood PcniiaD and as ho 
oilmittcfl that ho himself was Ignorant of it his testimony to 
bilavals knowledge would not havolicon worth much oven If 
he had given it. Ho was asked IlailBolnqiDasnn) munshi? 
and nnswcretl “He Iiad a munMd called Balkopcn(?) 
ho hal nivi a vakil cailc<l Silavat. Iinpo^ s notion that 
Kista JiUsn s saying that Silavat undcrilood Peisian confinns 
tho ^tat#'m<'nt that ho was a Persian wntor reminds us of Sir 
J StJ'phf.nslJealiiat l>'vnuvj Impoj could nn<lonitand Pcrnian 
lli'^fifon. lie Cijuld rca«l it. Ntilher of tlic o h anted Judges 
fjv-m to liase ben aware that the rca img and svTilln„ of 
1 erMsn iinnuMrripls ore a scry ditT rent llnng frnn under 
•tan lin^ it wln»n sjHiken Silavat was llio \nlLil an I liardly 
Ijkrlv to lo innn hi s worV rs|h'tiallv if Ids n ic* s were al o 
tr'juut^l as a tvjiq'-\4 H n l*i I atlink d p ^ that 

him writ » n g >->1 Iimi 1 an 1 in tins ho was to ►“in^ 
v\t ul O' a\»nn-'l I ) Nal'a Knshnn thathrro v.e inav hs'«* 

a f I tea'- n why ht was n t rTn| 1 I to write an imp- rt 
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ant bon J ^ Anothoi lemaik of Impe3’'’s about the bond wiis, 
tliab all the witnesses agieed that no diiections were given iii 
the loom to the wiitei befoie the people came fiom Mahaiaja 
Nanda Kumai’s Now, as onl}'' one witness deposed to what 
occuiied befoie the people came fiom Nanda Kiimai’s, the 
word all is inappiopiiate No notice was taken of the in- 
consistency between Kamdl’s evidence and that of Petiuse 
and Sadaiaddin, noi of the omission to show that Kamill had 
given evidence m the Civil Com t No notice was taken of 
the haidslup to the piisonei caused by letteis sealed in the 
usual mode of the countiy not being admissible in evidence, 
01 of the lashness of the juiy in pionouncing on their age 
The mam defects of the chaige, howevei, seem to me to be 
that the Chief Justice did not point out the weakness of the 
piosecutoi’s case, and that he laid the whole burden of proof 
on the defence The unbkelihood of Nanda Kumai’s commit- 
ting foigeiy was but slightly leferied to, and the jury were 
almost called upon to convict him m older to save the chaiac- 
ter of Mohan Prasad 

Thiee times was the attention of the jury called to this 
point, and each time in strong and inflammatory language. 
They were told that if Mohan Piasad knew of the kar&mdma, 
the piosecution was most hoiiid and diabolical, that he was 
in that case guilty of a ciime moie horiid than muider, that 
if the defence was believed, an indehble maik of mfamy would 
be fixed on the piosecutor, and they weie asked if, fiom then 
knowledge of Mohan Piasad, it was hkely that he would 
accuse an innocent person of a capital ciime 

The evidence of Mu Asad Ali was unjustly aspersed, and 
advantage was taken of this to cast discredit on the whole of 
the evidence for the defence Fust, it was assumed, witliout 
pioof, and contraiy to all piobability, that Mir Asad’s receipt 
was a forgery, and then this was made a handle for suggesting 
perjury agamst the othei witnesses Taj Rai was disparaged 

* Tlie Landwnting of the bond (Ex. A) is bobtei than that of Silavat’s 
signature 
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Tilt Charge to Vie Jury 

Now tho canons thing is, that there is not a word about 
tho application for blank subpoenas m tho report of the forgery 
tnol, so that hero again either there is a misrepresentation, or 
tho report IB imperfect. Tho majonty and I bolievo Mr larror 
also domed that any such application had over boon made 



CHAPTER XIV 

PROCEEDINGS AFTER THE VERDICT 

Sir J Stephen is very positive that sentence was not passed 
on Nanda Kumai on the 16th June, but it appeals that his 
only reason foi this is that Fariei afteiwaids moved for ariest 
of judgment He says that to move in airest of judgment, 
aftei a man was sentenced to be hanged, would be like moving 
m aiTest of execution after he had been hanged I admit my 
unfamiliaiity with the technical language of English ciiminal 
law, and that I may have made a mistake here, but Sir J 
Stephen’s leasonmg does not seem to me conclusive Farier 
was absent when the verdict was brought in, and sentence 
may have been passed in his absence, and yet he have been 
allowed aftei wards to move against it I lemember a case in 
the Calcutta Supieme Couit, it was the famous one of Sib 
Krishna Bannaiji, and my impression is, that in it sentence 
'of tiansportation was passed on one of the piisoners foi suboi- 
nation of perjury, and that immediately afterwaids his counsel 
was allowed to move in aiiest of judgment, the Judge ordermg 
that the sentence should not be recoided In Nanda Kumai ’s 
case, appaiently, no sentence was ever recorded, that is, no 
judgment was ever entered up All that occuried was that 
the Judges signed the calendar,* and it appears from Hyde 
J’s note, quoted by Mr Belchambeis, that this was not done 
till 24th July The calendar contained other cases besides 
that of ISTanda Kumai, and this paitly explains why Chambers 
signed it, even though he objected to the hanging of him. 
Hyde’s note is coiroborated by Teandle the jailoi’s affidavit. 


* Impey said in Ins speecR tRat tRe calendars -were tRe only warrants 
for execution in Calcutta . TRis may partly account for tRe delay in Nanda 
Kumar’s execution TRe calendar would not be signed till tRe end of tRe 
Assizes, and that was not till the middle of July. 
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if any corroboration is ncodcd for "^candlo bays that tho 
intor^nl botwcon tho condemnation and tho execution ■was 
about twenty days I find too that tho Nawab Mubarak ad 
Baula petitioned tho Council by a letter dated 2l8t Jane 
though not rcccned till tho 27th idem to suspend tho 
execution of Nonda Kumar till tho pleasure of the King of 
England should bo known which shows that sentence had 
been already passed. But if Sir J Stephen is correct sontcnco 
was not passed boforo tlio 23rd or 24th Juno I submit, too 
that Forrers phrase definitive Bentcnce would seem to point 
to a provious aentcnce and to imply that tho ono now passed 
was final 

Thcro IS another circumstance which seems to indicate that 
sentence was passed on ICth Juno The original indictment 
IS still in tho High Court It is an immense sheet of stout 
paper and appears to contain tho charges both in Persian and 
m English Tho Engllsli writing howoier is so faded as to 
Ikj almost if not quite undcclphcmblo whdo tho Persian which 
IS entered abo\o each count of tho English is as black and 
clear as if it lia 1 been written a fow years ago I commend 
this fact to tho attention of Sir Louis Jackson who tldnks 
tliat tho jury were jusliflcd in feeling insulted at being asked 
to believe that n Persian document which lookcil recent had 
Id fact been written six or seven joam ago 

Sir Louis Jackson might as a gnfT (lie tells us himself he 
was a voung man at tho lime) Imvo bchc\e<l that a forger 
would fobneate a letter and its cnvclojKj and yet not see that 
the ono fillM Into tho other but 1 shoul 1 liavo thought » 
rctirv-*! High CouriJudgo wool I Imvo I nown iK'tt^r However 
this 11 adigrc non. Tito point I want to ixfir to ii llmt at 
tho top of iho in hctniont arc wiilton tlio wonli Pl^a not 
guilty " on I " \ crJict guilty 

Tlion on Ih 1 ha k of the in It tmont th r were tlie nstn i » f 
til- sriin -^1 fir the pni’^cutlon I ul tlic_j aru now utihci 
fltrnMo \l*-> cn ll ** rwiir* I lo an 1 at ih** l j* arc tlio 
wur U ( utU\ *>01 j r c 11 Tltr Ult r 

t! nr- I in xerr faniU N |l fttlrenAt I wor I (f r 
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‘>a‘^pendnt\u jun C(*lUnn let him he lmn'j:e<l h^^ (he neck) woio 
snioly will ton In (ho Clerk nf (he Ciown 01 In (ho pio^'OcuL- 
in" coim^ck nml I ''honhl think (he pnmimption nnn (hut Iho} 
n*cic w ntton immcdiuteh nfierlhe \ei.lic( 'J’hc \ me neither 
signed, noi Uu(c<l, fui us I covikl oh^cno 

1 do not suppo^-c that, (ho dmlges would wide (lie woids 
in <^uch a jiluce, and wc know, indeed, (hat what tlic} did wa« 
to sign the caloiulai, I e , the list, ol all (lie sentences passed 
at. the Session 

In the inicvimhclwccn the \cidictand (he c\ccu(ion, Fnuor 
did Avhat lie could foi his client hv nio\ing in aiicstof jmlg- 
nicnt, liling a petition of a])pcah and by tij ing to get the 
pay to iccominciul the piisotici (0 nioicv 

The ciicviinstanccs of this last attempt aic vciy icmaikablc 
Faiiei fiist applied to tlic foieinan, Mi Itolunson, but tliat 
gentleman, in icpiy, begged Mr Fanci to icllcct on the 
iiatuic of a Liitjsli juiyinan’s oath, and said that the opinion 
of the. pay must ha\c been such at tlic tunc of giving their 
opinion as nc\ci could with piopncty be altcicd lie went 
on to say that he had cvciy tcndci feeling w'ltli which the 
liuman hcait could bo impicsscd foi the convict, both at and 
after Ins tiial, nor would the stiict acquisition of a positive 
law that in many cases obliges a juiy, in confoimity to the 
tenor of then oath, to find a piisoner guilty, have pievented 
him and his biethren from iccommendmg him to mcicy had 
then consciences admitted such an idea He wound up by 
observing that the very offeiing of such a petition to him 
to sign veiy much huib his feelings, especially as it was 
on a subject Avhich in his opinion no one had a light to intei- 
fere in. Mi Robinson was not contented with leheving his 
feehngs by this ihodomontade He had the mattei brought 
befoie the Chief Justice, who seveiely lepiimanded Faiiei 
when he next appealed in Comb He told him that his 
conduct (m trying to get the petition signed) was deiogatoiy 
to his professional chaiactei, and that his duty to his client 
ended with the tiial One juryman, I am glad to say, signed 
the petition Hi.s name was Edward Elleiington 
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SirJ Stephen aJmita (I 230) that Impej sboliaviour on this 
occasion was wrong and harah. But worse romnins behind. 
Wo learn from Impcys letter of 20th January 177G* to tho 
Earl of Rochford that Robinson did not como direct to him 
With his complamt Ho first went to a Mr Belli and it was 
Belli who sent on tho correspondence to tho Chief Justice 
He did so with an Introductory note in tho following terms — 
" Mr Dolh presents his respects to Sir Elijah Impoy and at Mr 
Robinsons request encloses him a second address from Mr 
Fatrcr to Mr Robinson with Mr Robinsons reply to it — 
the word victim in Mr Fairer b address is very roraarhablo 
This business gives Mr Robinson much nnoasmoss and ho 
hopes Sir Elijah will permit him to make a complaint to 
him if ilr Fairer persists In his solicitations." The im 
porlant question then anses who was Mr Belli T Tho answer 
is that ho was Hastings pnvato secretary and a raombor 
of his household Apparontlj ho came with Hastings from 
Madras for wo find him attesting in 1772 Hastings covenant. 
But at all events ho was m Hastings cmplojmout from 
1772 for Hastings said m December 177C tliat Belli had 
then boon a pnvato dependant of his for more than four 
jears. On oOi January 177o wo find him writing to Oonng 
in tho capacity of Hastings socrotarj Tho occasion was 
somcwlial rcmarkablo os tending to show that Hastings had 
then l»egun to sido with tho Judges. Ono Didaru had ob- 
talneil a decree in the Revenue Court for tho possession of 
a hou'^e and look out execution. Karhln Bihi tho dofcnJanl 
coTnp!ftlne<l to liemalstre ami he it was mIiI ortkred that 
tho houv. ahoull be restored to her Tho Calcutta Com 
Tnille<' of Revenue oske I tho Governor how thej shouM pro- 
on I in rx.plj Bill wrote — “Tlio Ooreroor further 


(T * Ho ea Too !.«l fUtloa if ftrroc^ trt fra rtl 

Injvjr jn kl t Isl iS of r rtf If-Ioj « !* Ta-i*! 

•'U « l vrl rf t-l-a fc l) r • •.! »-»i tl brlop I 

1 x\U i vl 11 w u B } fiiy «a> Lkl ttS Llm ea i^ rf (• »{ilt 
r xt\. 
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diiccts me to acquaint 30 U fot 30111 piescut guidance iliat 
3-011 aie not to con fcioveit tlic authon{ 3 r winch the Siipicmo 
Comb of Jiidicatuic ina 3 - think fit to cxoicisc.” (Bengal 
App, p 581) The fullest icfcicnce, howevei, to Belli is 
contained in the debates in Council about his agenc 3 ’’ foi 
victualling Foi t 'Wblliam On 4th November 1776, Hastings 
bi ought foiwaid his plan foi victualling the foit, and Claver- 
ing diew up a minute objecting to the plan Hastings, in 
Decembei 1776, lejoined as follows “ In the opinion given 
by Geneial Claveiing, upon mj'- pioposal foi laj'ing up a stoio 
of piovisions foi the Gaiiison of Fort William, his usual 
tempei has displayed itself by an attempt to vilify the plan 
with haid and coaise invectives Instead of oflbiing any 
objections to the piopiiety of it, aitifice and affected zeal for 
the Company’s piospeiity, pi ojects of piivate benefit, and jobs 
to seive a piivate dependant aie the expiessions and leason- 
ings by which a membei of this State examines the utility of 
a pubhc measuie He has peihaps lieaid, 01 if he has not, 
I will now declaie that I do mean to piopose a gentleman of 
my own family foi this tiust , I mean my secretaiy, Mi Belli , 
not because he is a piivate dependant whose seivices and 
fidelity foi moie than foui 3 ’^ears past have received no 
higher rewaid than a salaiy of Bs 300 a month, but 
because I think the due dischaige of this tiust of such 
impoitauce, and so immediately my own piovince,^ that 
I ivish to employ in it the person on whose honoui I can 
place the best dependence ” (Minute of 2 nd Decembei 1776 ) 
To this, Clavering made the following lejoiudei “ Without 
the express authority of the Goveinoi -General, I could not 
have ventured bo suppose him capable of pioposing a person 
to exercise so gieat a tiust who is not in the Company’s service, 
and still more, that this person should be his own secretary 
Upon a lOugh calculation, I conjecture the cost of the pio- 


* By the Directors’ orders of 29tli Marcli 177^1, the Governor- General was 
Oomraander-in-Clnef of the Fortress and Garrison of Fort William 
Hastingfs found this piovision of use when Olavering tried to wrest the 
government from him 

B , T N K 
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visions to bo funuslied \n\i not bo less than throe lakhs of 
nipces and consequently the ngonts commission at 30 p c. 
IS Rs. 00 000" Tiio Court of Directors by thoir letter of 
28th December 1778 ordered that tho commission should bo 
reduced to £0 p c. but by that timo tho agency bad been 
converted into a flvo years contract I The ogency and tho 
contract given to Belli wore one of tho subjects of tho Gth 
nriiclo of chargo against Hostings. Tho caso tvos surely a 
gross one for three merchants — Croftos Robinson and Sulll 
van — had stated that 20 p e was a sufficiont commission for 
the agent but Hastings gavo 30 

'WTion tho agency was converted into a contract, Francis 
wrote in hia journal (0th August 1870) " Contracts for Dick 

Johnstone and Belli for flvo ycora. Ohl monstrous. I declare 
1 will not sign them " 

On 2nd September ho notes A most impudent rascally 
luinuto from Hastings about Belli a contract " 

Mnt laj tells us that Hnstlngs chamclcr was never to 
desert a fnond or forgiNo on onemy • Wo have an instance 
if the latter chamclcnitic m his loiter of 1788 about 
Isonda Kumar and tho former appears in his continued 
Kohciludo for Belli Tlius on l^th October 1783 ho 
wn{(.5 regrcKing that he has been obliged to nccomuiodato 
n fonucr engagrmeut to poor Belli to nmko room for 
Mr Dent Uo consoles Inmsclf however witli rtmarkino 
llial Iklli hfvl an olTieo with winch ho li satiHGod though 
much infl nor to tho otlier (a iiaUag».ncj) Appaixntlj the 
\ (Iks' winch stlified IWU was tho lustinastor Clencralship t 
n Karra *s. Icclmns fn m C rfcuf/<i Ga ftte p 4 ) K* 

I! llpf^ rv«5 J t ifl* frf At Ui t ll»al bo f rfAT* fbo** wbori bo 
I iU»]«rr.l il b ■.-vrJlBrl<>LorJ3tkCAol«j tb! I oerrrArrlj’J'^ ibo 
I- n U^il*. Afur IrpAllof Clit tlnfo L t/ 

fc iJo Ity Abt li-ffayro Hia Into k(&l rn'wjh Ut wif •J 
K isj brtfV { tfn GrccrU CUrctlo; tvjo *U ILo InJarlnL till 
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a letter of lObli November 1780, Hastings joins Belli with 
Elliot, Bogle, Sumner, and D'Oyley, as all “ men of eminent 
meiit, and uni vei sally lespected, but unfortunately known 
to have attached themselves to me.” 

A gieat deal of unnecessary sympathy seems to have been 
expended on Belh by his fiiends Pnce also calls him " poor 
Belli,” and aftei tellmg his readeis in his “ Obseivations on 
Macintosh’s Tiavels” that nothing huits Hastings so much as to 
be asked by his friends for contiacts (]), he says “ Poor Mr. 
Belli (a pnvate secietaiy to the Qoveinoi-Geneial) was urged 
on by a young man who wiote under him in the ojBB.ce to get m 
pioposals foi a contiact, and obtained one, whilst the young 
man hved and managed the business, luin was kept at a 
distance , bub no soonei was he dead than Mi BeUi discovered 
his mistake the contract is now held by some one else ; and 
he, poor man, has letiied in a state of bankruptcy, with a 
rumed constitution and a broken heart, to Chittagong to pine 
out the remamdei of his life ” (p 89). Happy Belli, to have 
the sympathy of a Hastings and a Price ' But if the latter’s 
account be coiiect, what becomes of Belh’s special qualifica- 
tions foi so important a trust ? 

These extiacts abundantly prove BeUi’s connection with 
Hastings, and his letter to Impey shows at the very least 
that Hastings’ friend and piotegd was exertmg himself to 
thwart the endeavoui to have Nanda Kumar respited But 


•we know from Hostings’ trial tkat Belh returned to India during the pro- 
gress of it, and so could not be examined He was made a Company’s servant 
by a letter of tbe Court of Directors, dated 22nd December 1778, and 
married a Miss Stuart at Lucknow m 1781 (Dr. Busteed ) “Mr Belh 
came to England in 1786, and continued some years, to be examined as a 
witness, but tbe Managers not cboosmg to call bim, and Mr Hastings 
unwilling to detam bim longer at a manifest inconvenience, be returned ib 
tbe year 1793 to Bengal He bad remamed beyond tbe period prescnbed by 
low, and it was necessary that be should be reappointed to tbe service by a 
vote of tbree-fourtbs of tbe Directors and tbree-fonrtbs of tbe Proprietors 
He bad tbe pleasure and satisfaction, however, of being unanimously re- 
appomted by both these respectable bodies ” (Tburlow’s Speech in the 
Debates m tbe House of Lords on Hastings’ Trial, p 271 ) 
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I tbjnk that thoy prove more than tins, I think it is impos 
Bible to (loabl that Belli wont to Impoy Tnth Hastings 
knovrledgo if not by his express order Belli in himself 
■was nobody Ho was not even a Compan^ s servant and 
•was a hangcr-^in on Hostmga, It cannot bo supposed that 
Bobmson would go to him and solicit his intervention unless 
ho regarded him as the mouthpiece of the Governor Bobin 
son 8 own position was much superior to BelU b. Ho was a 
leading merchant, and had been Mayor of Calcutta. Ho had 
also at one time been m the Companj s service and ho ■was 
according to Pnee a pnvato friend of Hastings I hold 
therefore that ho went to Belli simply because ho was tho 
pnvato Bccrotary It is nolicoablo that tho words of Beilis 
letter imply cither that ho lioil written once before to Impo> 
aud sent him Forrers first address or that Bohinson had 
gono himself to Irapoy and that this not being ofiectual 
ho now hod recouwo to Belli I leave mj readers to form 
Ihclr own conclusions from tho afltur but I must express 
m> own opinion Umt Belli went to lmpo> at tho orders 
of Hastings. It will bo remembored that Hastings only 
denied that ho ha<l taken an> part in tho prosecution of 
Is anda Kumar and that such a dcmal would not cover tho 
cav3 of on mtcrfrrcnco aflcr tho prosecution ■was closed 
In Iced Hastings denial was made m Jul) and Bi-llls letter 
was written on 1st Vugust Ho repeated liis denial on 15th 
f> plcmbcr but ho only said 1 Imso declared on oath heforu 
llie Supreme Court of lulla tlrnt I nrlther doftndod nor 
encjuragvsl tho prosecution of Maliamja Isan la Kumar It 
V. iu1 1 liavo ill become the first Magistrate m the Settlement 
to liaso lUnloNcsl Ills influcnro cither to p^rnualo or dis 
Mia le it ** Tins dors not denj a use of Ins inlluoncu after the 
trial to pn-vctil n rcspit" Obsrrse too that Hastings o^Imlti 
thsi h- ha/l mtlacnor an I coul I ha\e cxrrU- 1 It 

1 inall} I w uU ol»' rto that this is a caso In whhh one 
canti ■'I rxnjlj at 1 th Ha tin.^s an 1 Ifhech t^J 

1 It vc that I I)i nas m'rtly a j rwnl'’ in hvi lu\l an 1 «r t** 
if In owi 14 1 «i ati I with tit a i\ r tmnuinnll n with 
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Hastings, then impey’s conduct in icccu mg nnd acting on the 
letter was very impropei It is conceivable that tlic Chief 
Justice might, in an executive mabtei and after the trial liad 
closed, receive a letter from the Goicinoi, but it is difiicult 
to see what excuse there could be for his receiving one fioni 
an obscure individual like Belli, who, unless he wiotc as 
Hastings’ secietai}’’, had no locus siamh whatever 

Sii J Stephen asserts (I, 237) that no one showed tho 
smallest sympathy with Nanda Kumar, and that the only 
petition which appeals to have been presented was one by 
Radlia Cliaran, Ins soii-in-law. These are positive statements, 
and he is still more positive in censuring Macaula}’’ for speak- 
ing of Impey’s lefusal to lespite Nanda Kumar (II, C4 note) 
He says “A refusal implies a request Lord Macaulaj’- would 
have been puzzled to answer tho question, who asked for a 
respite^ I believe that no one did so, and it makes a gicat 
difference ” No doubt Macaulay would have been puzzled to 
reply if he had not based his statement upon some more 
stable authority than his own opinion Probably he had con- 
sulted the Bengal Appendix (no very inaccessible book), and 
had there found the petition for Nanda Kumar’s respite 
presented by the Nawab of Bengal, Mubaiak-ad-Daula. 
It was presented to the Council, and was forwarded by 
Hastmgs and the other Councillors to Impey The date given 
IS 27th June 1775, but the copy of the Persian petition, 
which I have received through the kindness of Mr B L. 
Gupta, is dated 16bh Rabi-as-Sd.ni, which coiiesponds to 21st 
June 1775 Kurthei, I am able to state that Impey was 
angry wrth the Nawab for making the petition, and wrote to 
him telhng him that he was wrong to wirte to the Councrl, 
as it had nothing to do with the Supreme Court In 
reply, the Nawab wrote on 11th July, excusmg himself Sir 
J Stephen is very seveie on the majority of the Council for 
not interfermg to save Nanda Kumar’s life. He says that on 
Ist August they had rt in their power to do so by simply 
votmg, m their capacity of a majority of the Council, to send 
to the Judges the letter which Farier had drawn , and that if 
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I tbjnk t!mt thoy prove more than tins. I think it is impos- 
Biblo to doubt that Belli wont to Impoy with Hastings 
knowledge if not by his express order BoUi in himself 
was nobod} IIo was not oven a Companj s servant and 
was a hangor-on on Ilasimga It cannot be supposed that 
Bobioson would go to him and solicit his intorvontion unless 
he regarded him os tho moothpieco of tho Go\enior Robin 
son * own position was much aupenor to Belli a. Ho was a 
leading merchant, and had been Mayor of Calcutta. Ho had 
also at one time been in tho Company s service and ho won 
according to Pnee a private fnend of Hastings I hold 
therefore that ho wont to Belli 8im)>l} because ho was tho 
private Bocrotary It is nottccablo that tho words of Belli s 
letter imply either that ho liad written once before to Iropo} 
and sent him Forrora first address or that Robinson had 
gone hitjwelf to Impo} and tlmt this not being effectual 
lie now hod recourse to Belli I leave tnj readers to form 
Ihcir own conclusions from tho affair but I must express 
ray own opinion that B\.Ui went to Impo\ at tho ordom 
of Hastings, It will bo remembored tlmt Hastings onl} 
denied that he had taken any part m the prosecution of 
l^amla Knmar and that such a denial would not cover tho 
COSO of an Inlcrfcrcnco after tho prosecution was closed 
Imleed Hastings denial was made in July and B-llis letter 
was written on 1st August Ho r».|>cated Ms denial on loth 
f> plcmbcr but ho only oaid, " I have declared on oath before 
the Supremo Court of India that I neither dofended nor 
cncMirn^o-l tho prosmillon of Maharaja hamla Kumar It 
w mid Imvo ill l»ecomo the first Magistrate in tho Sittlcment 
t> have ctniloxsl hn inniienco either to jursuailo or dis* 
rnado it," Tins does not den} a av* of Ills Inlluencu aft''r tbo 
trial to prcvritt n rcspit* 01 s rvc tos tliat Ha lings n hnils 
that h'^ hal Iniluence nml could have excrte<l IL 

iinall) 1 w ul 1 olrervc that this is a ca e In which ono 
nun jt ct ‘ul| at I th 11& tin^s an I Iiiip^x If he ch'>r> t > 

I *( \c that IL Ui ua ro n-I} a j mat** in Im Itial an I »sr >t^ 
if 111 nil la t u ai I with ill ft «\ rJinmunlcitl ii »»idi 
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letter was «iy improper It is coaceivaoie 
Jastioe might, in an executive matter and aftoi 1 1 _ • ' 

closed, receive a lebter from the Governoi, u i is i 
to see what excuse there could be foi his receiving one from 
au obscure mdividual like BeUi, who, unless he wrote as 
Hastings’ secretary, had no locv^ standi whateior. 

Sii J Stephen asserts (I, 237) that no one showed the 
smallest sympathy with Nanda Humar, and that the only 
petition which appeals to have been presented was one b 3 ’ 
Radha Gharan, his sou-m-law These ai c positive statements, 
and he is still moie positive in censunng Macaulay foi speak- 
ing of Impey’s lefusal to respite Nanda Kumar {II, 64 note). 
He says • ‘‘ A lefusal implies a lequest Loid Macaula}^ would 
have been puzzled to answer the question, who aslccd foi a 
respite 2 I believe that no one did so, and it makes a great 
difference” No doubt Macaulay would have been puzzled to 
reply if he had not based his statement upon some more 
stable authority than his own opinion Probably he had con- 
sulted the Bengal Appendix (no very inaccessiblo book), and 
had theie found the petition for Nanda Kumar’s lespito 
presented by the Nawab of Bengal, Mubarak-ad-Daula. 
It was presented to the Council, and was forwarded by 
Hastmgs and the other Councdlois to Impey. The date o-iveii 
IS 27th Juno 1776, but the copy of the Persian peW.on, 
winch I have received through the kindness of Mr B L. 
Gupta 13 dated 16th Rabi-as-Sini, which ooi responds to 23st 
June 177o I am able to state that Impey was 

angiy with the Nawab for makmg the petition, and wiotl to 
him telhiig him that he was wiong to wute to the He i 
as It had nothing to do with rt! « „ 

reply. the Nawab wiote on Uth Jnt 
J Stephen is ve™ ^ ““““g Jumself Sii 


J Stephen is very seveie on the Zorir^rth 'o , 
not inteifermg to save Nanda ir„„ A Z i?® for 


yf-fo-g to save Nanda Knmarh i^ r 

1st August they had it m them nnwo i ^ 

votmg, in their cananitirnf P . ^ so by simniv 
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they at that time believed that Nanda Kumar ivas innocent, 
and on the point of being jndicially murdered they made 
themselves accomplices m the murder Ho also says that 
if the Council had written to the Judges that Nanda Kumar 
had charged Hastings with corruption and that it was of tho 
highest importanco that tho charges should bo investigated 
and that Nanda Kumar b execution would prevent this, tho 
Judges must ha\o granted a repnove Francis hod explained 
that tho majonty did not apply to tho Court bccauso the 
latter had told thorn that it was unconstitutional to address 
them by letter Sir J Stephen is very wroth with this ex 
planation and says Francis must either have ovorlooLed 
or wilfully refused to notice tho broad distinction between 
writing a letter to tho Court on a matter judicially before 
them and writing on a matter In which they had to oxorciw 
an executive discretion. Tlio latter is as natural nod pro- 
per as tho fonner is uncoostitullonal Tlio Homo Sccrclarj 
in England constantlj corresponds with individual Judges 
as to applications for pardons He would never dream of 
writing to a Judgo as to Die exercise of his judtaal duties. 
(I 2^0) 

It appears to mo that Sir J Stephen has hero overlooked n 
broa 1 disliuctioD Tlio Homo Secretary represents tho Sov 
cnign on I so can corresponl with Judges about pardons 
which fall wilhiu the Sovereigns premgativo But Impej 
and his brethren wore far from lulmitting that tho Council 
r pre j'ntM the Sovereign In their eves tlio Councillors wrje 
otdj vcrvanls of the I ast In lia Company * ami It was Uio 
Julgei who rcprcscntctl thy King Tlio msjitilj di I try 1 1 
liitctfcre InanexocutlvematUr hj askin^ tho Clilef Justice to 
fuligvl'' the ngjiir of Nanis Kumar ■ ImprisonnirnL \\ith 
this vl w th J M 111 Nan la Kumar iv^lllion to him Iinp-'V 
n ll < m I » itistrucl Nan la Kumar 1 1 prr nl liis j^-ti 

tl fi> In fiitim lirrct t the Jii s In r j h the C uncill jrs 


I % u * t II rnrt<fi>f 

V ( 1^4 31 «- * *1 I « Ik “J t nist*- 


« t Jk* 
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said “ We cannot refuse to leceive any petitions presented 
to us, and if they lelateto the administration of justice, we 
conceive we are boufid by oui duty to communicate them to 
the Judges” On 30th May, Impey lej’omed as follows “ Aa 
to communicating petitions to the Judges, I appiehend that 
no Board, even of the highest" authoiity, in England could 
refei any matter either to a Court of Justice or to any Judge 
theieof otherwise than by suit lawfully instituted ” Impey’s 
view was affiimed by all the Judges on 23id June in connec- 
tion with Radha Oharan’s case. 

Sir James Stephen (as has been already said) remarks that 
the only petition shown to have been piesented was one by 
Nan da Kumar’s son-in-law, Radha Oharan. This is mislead- 
ing It IS tiue that the petition was presented by Radha 
Chaian, but it was not his own but that of the Nawab of 
Bengal, as whose vakil he piesented it. The petition was 
received on 27th June, and was as follows — 

'' If several transactions of former times are to be tried by 
the Act lately transmitted from the King of Great Biitain, it 
will occasion trouble and rum to the inhabitants of this 
country The affaii of Mahaiaja Nanda Kumar, which is 
nowbefoie the Court, is really hard and iigorous For should 
the Clime of which he is accused be proved against him in 
the said Court, the custom of this counbiy does not make it 
deserving of capital punishment, nor, as lam mfoimed, was 
life foimeily forfeited for it m your own country, this has 
only been common foi a few years past The Maharaja has 
tiansacted affairs of the greatest importance When Mir 
Qasim All had taken the lesolution to luin and expel the 
English, the Mahaiaja in particular exeited himself to the 
utmost with my father m supplying them with grain and 
money foi the use of their tioops 

“The sei vices of the Maharaja on this occasion are well- 
knovra to the King of Hindustan, ceitainly he never could 
have committed so contemptible a ciimo, people employed m 
impoitant aftaiis will imdoubtedly have many enemies, and 
those who have been active in the affau of Nanda Kumar, 
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Imvo long been his declartjd foes TaUng therefor© into 
considcmtion tho •wclfaro of iho people I beg m parLicnlar 
■inth regard to this affair that tho Ihya'B execution mft> bo 
suspended till the pleasure of His Majesty tho King of England 
shall bo hnovm." Resolved that a copy of this translation bo 
transmitted vith tho follon-ing letter to tho Chief Justice and 
Judges of tho Supremo Court of Judicature • — 

Ocntlemen — Wo havo this instant rccoivod a letter from 
Ilia Excellency tho Nasvab* Mubarak ad Daula Mu-attaman 
nl MulkFirozJang Bahadur through tho hands of Rai Rodha 
Charan, his public vakil containing nn mtorccssion on behalf 
of Maharaja Nanda Kumar sro conceive It to bo regular on 
our part to transmit it to you and of svhich svo shall inform 
tho Nawab'* This letter was signed by Hastings ns sroll as 
bj tho rest of tho Council though of course this dots not 
show that ho approicd of iL Tho Judges noser answered 
this letter so for M I know and tho following remarks show 
conclusive)), I think that they did not In tho cour*o of 
tho inquif) about Rai Roilha Charan Impoy said on 
ClhJuly 177o "I cannot help observing a bmall circumstance 
1 Imio since tlio chum male by tho Council for Rai Radha 
Clionin received two letters from tho ?vawnb directed to 
myfcir and one onginal letter from him directed to tho 
Oovcrnor-Ocncrol and Council inclosed in o IctUr from them 
to the Court, Though improper tre tool no tiolicr of that 
letter I had iM'foro received letters from him they had tho 
u ual ahjah’t’ the oaino tliatis given to tho first in Counclk 
Tlic letters to tao unco (liodl^pnt'* to give him a higher air 
of eon^ivjacncc inalo iho alqib much lnfi.nor The wmo 
artific*' IS lovlo II c of In that s nl to tho Ootemor General 
and Council Tlic al jSb h nt to the Governor Orncral nnl 
C tm il Is Infinil'*!) inferior |o that fjnn^rlj nl to the lir'l 
in L Mined an 1 mv •'If Tli ) b st know rrli Ih r alanr otlrr 
n 1 ih y troul I hav c a lmllte.\ b 1 tl r fi >tn lilm vriih ll at 
ft’ jG n V l»- kniw wh th r tiKV in futur are t» l'^ 
■" TV« I c f 11 • T4 ll if 5 . fl oasl / kT-t /K* 
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dUTercnce between llio basinets of the CoancH and of the Court of 
Jasticc and there is no connection between the two Let the pait 
be put It woald not be adriiable townto about this matter again 
for its repetition will came displeatare to the officers of the Court of 
Justice. In all other matters, whaterer has to be written should bo 
written to tho officer of the Court of Justice It has been stated 
that the laoguago of the letter which has been written and the 
complimentai7 terms used in It were incompanson to those of tho 
former letters rntirelj unsuitable 

Sir, what you haro been pleased to write has been earefullf per- 
med It onght to be mentioned howerer that, as the said iloharaja 
daring the lifetime of my deceased father serred the English Com 
pany faithfully and was nerer locking in hit eCTorta to promote their 
interests and peace yoa were pat to tho trooblo of considering a 
representation In his faroar For I nod all the people of this country 
look op to yoa gentlemen, for Jnstlce and it is to you gentlemen to 
whom erery penon comes to sabmit on appeal IIoweTcr if this 
bos caused dlipleature you will bo pleased to forglre it, With regard 
to epistolary language and complimentary terms this well wisher 
will always be pleased to exalt your dignity ” 

In lit*i dofoneo on lus impeachment Impey tleclarctl that ho 
hal no rcrcollcction of i^Iubamk ad Daulaa petition but Haul 
that even if it hail liccn made ho had no nght to inlerA.ro m 
ja<licial proceedings in Calcutta. 

Imp^y also aaid that if tho majority of tho Council Im I 
inn k a n.pn.scntalion to tho Judges that there vrero jirobablo 
grounis for tho aecnvnlton of Hastings and shown tho o 
grounds there coni I Irt no Jouht lliat the Ju Jges would Iia\o 
rt pit 1 Nan la Kutiiar 

SirJ Sti'pln.n (I .12) ass tliat ho Uliovts this defence to 
U* ijuito tru-* 

I cannit think that Sir J Sl''ph n woul 1 has n rail l!di 
1 a Uie known i f Mul srak a ! DauN s 1 lt**r an 1 of llif was in 
wl 1 h ill*} Ju l^^ 1 tf at*^! iL Mtilnrak nt !ih 1 tl r of int'-f 
c I n ll r Mi^li ih»» ( * uncil an 1 tli- Utt r f jrwar l^v! it with 
oil a w -f I of c turn 1 vm tin f nnal a t h n irr wa* 
t t It '•11 l’ Ju ! t whr all lh\l U wa inpr j>--r ar- 1 

I I cT'''lti t itvi liciffntla\n„amti.aI»ertlonil 
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How then would they have received a letter from the majoiity 
only (foi of course Hastings would not have signed), enteimg 
into aigument and setting foith reasons for respiting Nanda 
Kumar Certainly they would have treated it as a contempt 
of Couit, especially when Impey had, on SOth May, declaied 
apropos of an executive matter that no Board could commun- 
icate with a Court of Justice otherwise than by suit 

Further, it is cleai fiom the Nawab’s letter of 11 July that 
Impey censured him for wilting to oi through the Council 
He told him that ‘Hhe officers of the Court of Justice did not 
heal the advice and accept the counsel of any other persons 
in such matteis,” and then he rated him for not addiessmg him 
in proper style, which clearly shows that it was the letter 
about Nanda Kumai that Impey was referring to on 6th July 

Impey stated m a pamphlet (Impey s Memoirs, p 336) that 
no application was made m favour of Muncomar by the Coun- 
cil after his conviction 

This was either a mistake of Impey, oi it was a falsehood, oi 
at least a subterfuge Mubaiak-ad-Haula’s application for a 
lespite was ceitamly forwarded by the Council after the 
conviction, and though the J udges weie too mdignant to answer 
it, Impey’s lettei to Mubaiak shows how he regarded it. The 
Council would have met with a warmer rebuff than mere silence 
had their letter expressed any sympathy with Mubaiak’s letter 

Nanda Kumar having been hanged, the next thing to be 
done was to justify the act in England Foi this puipose 
Alexander Elliot, who had acted as inteipieter duiing the 
trial, was forthwith sent home entrusted with the publication 
of the tiial Elliot was secietaiy to the Jchalsa (the exche- 
q^uci 01 le venue-office), and Hastings’ permission wasneccssaiy 
foi his depaituie Hastings gave it and took part in sending 
him — anothei link m the chain of evidence connecting him 
with I^anda Kumar’s case 

" I w'lsh,” he wntes to Macleane (Gleig, IT, IS), "I had caily 
received and follow’cd the advice of Sn Gilbeit Elliot lain 
afraid I have too often fuinishcd the majority with aims 
against myself by obsoiving a contiaiy rule Ko part of j'oin 
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letter hog given mo so mach pleasure as tlio luformation of 
Ills disposition toivnrds mo. It will have prepared him to 
receive witk greater approbation theeveut of his sons retom. 
I sliall never foigi\o myself for having consented to it if ho 
is displciasod witli it and yet I am sure that it svas placing 
ray fnend Elhot in a point of view so conspicuous tliat per 
haps another opportunity might nut lia\o occurred in the 
course of his life to make hia abilities equally known to 
the public, nor equally usefuL But I wiU not entertain ri 
doubt on the subject. It was a laudable measure it will 
bo rcccisod as such and It will prove successful in ovoty 
way " In a letter of Suth Juno 1770 (Qlojg II 08) ifacloano 
wntes that Elliot has been ill and that ho really behoves 
cliagnn at the little service ho was able to do Hostings with 
Lord iNorth liat liai some aliaro in his illness Ho goes 
on Sir Elijah Iinpey wiU oX|>cci a letter from mo Be good 
enough to asmro him tliat I wntcli over his cau-w with tho 
same univmUting '<al and cart as over yours Intentions 
were very hoUilo to him At CmL Ho Is I am pretty cortam 
in no danger Jf tgna cst lex ei prerraUbit • 

In conu'-ctiori witli this tho following letter of Impey should 
bo rca/L It was wntten on 8tU August 177u and nddrcswl 
I btheve to IJiiot. I found it among tho Hastings pajKjrj 
In tho Bnllsh Museum ■ — 

I ora apprchensivo that the raajonly of tlio Council will 
cnlcavour to assign unluo moiiscs for tlio late oiccutlon.*f 


trf^«nll/ JIaJcmo oratl bi urentlj Tb« nbitllatloa of for 
f j I 

t Tin** wcrl kni iLi f»^l Iki- tbs Jo!r*s enp jcl Elltfll pHol 
t « IHaI or* C Ual to •)!« r> t Sir J Ft p at kaSv'Uvi* k**<rtJ'r) 
j (I - ■^) lb»t B OB* kt ih-t Ub b »*«1 Ih* ttrj irxii JI »pprtjrkl of 1^* 
eitt i ct I- Jkl/^». lnp<j ktt » rr lili. II il^ ta b* 

b till l-j k 3 U •» Br** i3vl* I 3 <1 'n H knl I ►'Ol i» 
list ^ksllbllb^alfibulefl rUi“n7»7 r»fir 
B w 1 . Oa “ H J»ni»r 7 1 » fit L m wilii / » I n/ I iw rf J f 

r 4 pik..'S*«t, L bk l f rr*-T «»'l 'r-t t f 

ll fc tfi ( (rUB-t IIm J t t*-** I t 

• f t? kj t < U u.1* (t Ur eiS»»irt Is 1* ^ Mr» ; l 1 
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Tliere aic two points I am imich solicitous about, one tliat 
I may be defended fiom any imputation laid on me for acting 
fiom paitialit}’- oi factiously I would by no moans have my 
fiiendsliip to Mi. Hustings bo denied or extenuated It was 
founded on fiiendsliip foi a scbool-fcllow, and has been con- 
firmed by opinion of the man The other, that the disputes 
which have been between the Council and the Court ma}'^ be 
lightly undcistood I wish my friends to be furnished with 
extiacts of all consultations in which we arc named or alluded 
to, fiom the 4th May till the present time, and that the letter 
which 1 sent back maj’- not be foigot ' I shall think it unjust 
if, acting as I have done from conscientious motives, I should 
be lecalled fiom a station to which I have sacrificed no vciy 
bad views in England We miss jmii ahead}’’” It was pro- 
bably in answer to this letter that Elliot wiotc fiom Khejiii 
a letter which Sir Richard Sutton read to the House of 
Commons 


Hosbings wlien breaking his own ontb sbonld take one from another man 
The phrase “ legal murder ” was attributed to Lord Mansflcld in a letter 
written 1st December 1780, from Calcutta 
* This refers to a letter of IGth Juno, addressed by the Board to Impoy, 
and returned by him on the ground that it should have been addressed to 
all the Judges 



CHAPTER XV 
nccArmrtATio'^ 

I n vvc noTT given an account of tho tnal^ of Nanda Kumar 
for coiupimc} and forgoiy and I ha\e criticised at length tlio 
recent work of Sir J Stephen, The Story of Nuncomar” 

I flot out saying that I should endeavour to establish 
nine points and I now proceed to gather np tho ovidonco I 
have adduced in proof of eacK 

1 That iJie jcvxla^bond — Exhibit A of the trial — trastiot rt 
forgery hut tens (he genuine deed of Bolaqi Das Seth 

Tlio evidence on tins point may bo taken together with 
that on my aovonlh proposition nr — That (he prcaecution 
entirely failed to prove Ouit the bond xca$ a forgery 
I do not think that I need spend many words in shoTrlng that 
this last point is established. SirJ Stephen admits that Iho 
case Against Nanda Kumar was a weak one Ho dcscnlici 
it as being littlo more than a pnind facie case and says 
tliat Nanda Kumar was con\^ctcd from his own svaut of 
juigment on I from tho cif'ct produced on tlio jury hy tho 
masi of p'itjury put forward in his dofince, tor an Indian 
ca, this is tantamount to nn nlmisdon that tho prisoner 
^houl 1 hare K en aj^piitlc<l It has lon^, been a maxim 
•nitli Indian tnhnnals that pns-)n<'rs should not bo conviclM 

I ‘au'i" llu'y s t up false d Kne^s Tliiis wli n a S salons 
JuKilial ni^ii 1 fir n consi tion from llm futility of Iho 
il r DC<' the CalrillA Nizamat V lalat oliv'rso'l In Ihjl 
Hist “ nltontion should always chklly wul carefully lie <hrvct 
r 1 to llm govln-^i of tlm erl l^nco for the prosivmlion 

If ih'* chaT 7 ,'' \<' t fulls an I oati fart^ nir eital li h 1 It 
111*1 s bttl*' h JW WoflliKis s K-rcr tho d frnc nnv l-e In 

II i» e -1 inlry jns charg»'| sxilli nff nc^i suj j irl'* 1 I y i, 1 
t.f 1 1 j f ^ r scr Iru 1 1> th tr Innx ns” 
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Impey was so ignorant or rcgaidless of this fact, that he 
told the jniy to convict if they did not believe the defence , 
his words were, and it is impoitant to remember that they 
were utteied just at the closing of the charge — “The natiiie 
of the defence is such, that if it is not believed, it must piove 
fatal to the paity, for if you do not believe it, you deteimine 
that it IS suppoited by peijury, and that of an aggravated 
Icmd, as it attempts to fix peijury and subornation of peijury 
on the prosecutor and his witnesses ” Even Sir J. Steplien 
admits that Impey was wiong heie, and says, “ I think this 
goes too far To bolstei up a good case by perjuiy is not 
an uncommon thing in India” Moieover, the grounds on 
which Sii Ehjah Impey, and Sir J Stephen aftei him, held 
that the defence was false and suppoited by peijuiy, will 
not stand examination. Mu Asad Ah was, m all piobability, 
a truthful witness, and it is ceitam that he was not proved 
to be a peijurer He was acquitted when he was aftei waids 
tried for peijuiy, and I have shown that the reasons given 
by Sii J Stephen foi doubting the genuineness of the receipt 
he pioduced,are altogethei worthless He produced a receipt 
given by Bolaqi for money bi ought from Kohtas, and I have 
shown that Mir Qasim was in possession of Rohtas in Septem- 
ber 1764, that he had his tieasuie there, and that Mir Asad 
was a man of position, and employed at Rohtas at about the 
date of the receipt Besides this, why should the defence 
have undergone the trouble and risk of forging an impression 
of Bolaqi’s seal on a receipt, when the piosecution gave no 
evidence whatever that the impieasion on the bond was a 
forgery ? Mohan Piasad never sard that the impression on the 
bond was not a genuine impression, or that it did not resem- 
ble a genuine impression Still less did he or any other wit- 
ness endeavour to prove that it was unhke the impression of 
the genuine seal Presumably Bolaqi’s seal was in the hands 
of his executor, and ceitainly he and Mohan Piasad must have 
had papers bearmg impiessions of the genume seal Yet they 
never produced them, oi ofieied to do so It would almost 
appear, too, that it was not the case for the prosecution that 
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the imprc^ioti on tbe bond was inado from a forged seal 
Their contenliun seems rnthor to Lave been that tlib gonumo 
seal was fraodulcntl) oppUed to tho bond through the conni 
\oncc of Padraa ilohan 

This ma) bo inferred from Farror a question m cross-cxaminn 
tion to Molmn Prasad Toll at what timo you first suspected 
that tho seal of Bola<p Das was improperly made use of"? 
A little further on ho asks. Did jou seo upon the faco of tlio 
bond anything to make you sitspccl it f" -dnsiccr — It was 
not signed by Bolaqi Das and I know that Sila\at was dead 
a year and a half before" Thorn is not a word hero about 
tlio impression being suspicioua. By signing XIolian Prasad 
did not mean scaling for ho htw3 previously deposed in his 
oxaminatiun in>chtof that Boinqi always put his sign manual 
to a bon«l and that ho novor hcatd of lus putting his seal to 
obligatory papers. Ho added Sarrafs in Colcutta sign o bond 
and do not fix any seal" 

Tlius we bco clearly that Mohan Prasad impogned the Iwnd 
not because ho considcrctl the impression of tho seal to bo a 
forgi ry but bccau'io it was not siync<? by Dolaqi It is om 
dont too how hani pressed ho was to giro any intelligiblo 
reasons for bclicsing tho bond to bo a forgery SilasTits dcatli 
m 17CS or 17C9 was no reason why he hhoul 1 not havo wil 
n s ed n l»ond in 170^ and ns Bolaqi was not n Calcutta met 
chant tho arguinrnt from Iroilt -custom evtn If it were true 
nas quite imlosnnt We has o it nNo on the authority of 
Maharaja Nalxa Kii Ima a chief witness for the prosecution 
that in Iransscllons bclwcm pnrti«*s me r f whom knew Nagari 
an 1 the Ollier 1 rsian an I B- ngali a hcal inij^ht 1*0 hulli Irnl 
riw ca un 1 r 1 rati m wm cu h a transaction f r B- b^ji 
was an niMs nnlry man an I k pi lus nc^nmis m NngnrI an I 
Nan la Kumar wn a IV ngali I ui was a juainlt 1 iMlh I r inn 
anlaluaxssi n I m that lingua,, In fact tlm pn'^nill t» 
was cl hg' 1 I » o Imil ifia a ■ al lui^lil 1 j »untci nt in am 
imj ilani tru a ii n f »r th y r li 1 iq n Nan la Kumar 
?r >j t » j n sf ih" j d *1 *iti n < f tl « 1 n I an 1 tl is vii 
a itb n i-st I < I h I s la '-il Tli'* i 'a u nl f r 
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the falsity of tlie bond wliicb is dciivcd fiom tbc fact that it 
IS not mentioned in tlie powcr-of-attoi ncy executed by Bolaqi 
in 1769 IS admittedly of no great weight Tlie powei nas not 
piepaied by Bolaqi, oi in liis pieseucc. It was picpaicd m 
Calcutta, while ho was at Cliandeinagoic, and it was caiiicd 
to him there foi signature. The list of debits and ciedds gn en 
in the powei has this saving clause appended to it* “ This is 
^vrote by guess , and, besides this, whatever ma}’^ appeal fioni 
my papeis is tiue debts and ciedits” The list of ci edits is 
headed by the entry " the English Company at the Dacca 
Factory,” but the amount of this claim is not set down, and it 
may be faiily argued that this omission might be a loasoii for 
not enteiing the debt to Nanda Kumai, as the pajnncnt of it 
was conditional ou the receipt of the money fiom the Com- 
pany It may also be faiily said that the omission to put 
down the amount of the Company’s debt shows that Kista 
Jiban, who prepaied the paper, was not fully cognisant of all 
his mastei’s business It is, of couise, impossible for us to 
understand fully a tiansaction which took place moie than a 
bundled years ago, concerning which nehave not all tho 
papeis, but it is possible that the amount of the bond to Nanda 
Kumar may be included m the darbar expenses which the 
power enjoms Mohan Piasad and Padma Mohan to pa^’- It 
may even be the case that though Bolaqi executed the jewels- 
bond, theie was, in fact, no such deposit of jewels as is 
mentioned in it It may be that the bond was merely the way 
Bolaqi took of pi omismg Nanda Kumar a douceur if he lecovei ed 
the Company’s money foi him This is a suggestion which 
has been made to me by a Maimansmgh pleader, Babu Keshab 
Chandra Achaije, and it is at least a possible hypothesis. 

But the stiongest argument to rebut that drawn fiom the 
silence of the power-of-attomey is this, that the powei was 
in the hands of Ganga Vishnu and Padma Mohan, and that 
notwithstanding its silence and the fact deposed to by Mohan 
Prasad, that he drew Ganga Vishnu’s attention to the silence 
of the powei-of-attorney, yet these two men paid Nanda 
Kumai his money, and no action was taken against him till 
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of the fare! Wliero, as in Hastings’ case, Kannil’s evidence 
was not coiroboiated, there was an acquittal Kainfil’s cha- 
lacter may ho judged of fioni Ins own admission that he had 
diawn out two false petitions His woids aie “I said to 
Radha Charan, do you take those two arzis in deposit, I 
don’t delivei them in as complaints, was I to complain, I 
would complain of what is true In oidci to frighten him, 

I have wiote what pleased myself” Sir J Stephen has a 
cmious comment on this and other admissions of Kanulladdin. 
He says that theie is a kind of simple-minded faith in those 
fiank statements, which is not without its weight; that the 
state of mind in which a man considers common falsehood as 
fan play, hut looks onpeijiiiy with honor, is more mtelligihlo 
tlian lational, and that many of Kamfd’s answeis give a good 
lUustiatioii of what the cuiient native view at that time 
was, and he beheves still is, as to falsehood as distinguished 
from peijuiy Thus, then, we have an admission from Sii 
J Stephen that the pi incipal witness for the prosecution in 
the forgery case was a man who considered falsehood as fan 
play I do not know where he got his notion that natives 
make a great distinction between falsehood and perjury 
This view IS contrary to that of the Government of India, 
which abohshed oaths m 1840, asbemg obstructions to justice, 
and I believe it is opposed to the experience of most persons 
who have held judicial office m Bengal 

Even granting that Kamdl’s evidence was true, and that the 
alleged writing of Silavat was not genuine, it does not follow 
that the bond was a forgery The attestations might have 
been forged to a genuine bond What, however, is to my 
mind the most conclusive argument against the tiuth of the 
case foi the prosecution, is the fact that it was chiefly sup- 


♦ Sir J Stepheu lias a great dislike to eloquence or passion. Destitute 
of these qualities himself, he has only contempt for those who are more 
richly endowed To him the peroration of Sir Gilbert Elliot’s speech 
savours only of mouldy wedding cake, but I think that even mouldy wed- 
ding cake would have been better pabulum for his readers, than such Dead 
Sea apples as this statement about the native view of falsehood and perjury. 
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some two 3 cars afterwards Wliy should we suppose that 
the executor Ganga Vishnu committed so fraudulent and 
suicidal an act ns to pay away tho largest portion of his uncles 
property without cause ? Or why should Pndma ilohon de- 
pnv o lumself of the ten per cent on the Compnnj s debt which 
Bolaqi left him in his will if the bond to Isanda Kumar was 
not genuine t Sabut Pathak and Isaba Krishna* doposeil 
that the alleged signature of Silavat on the bond did not ap- 
pear to bo genuine but the latter did not speak positucly 
and oven If wo allow that thoir opinion was sincere it is 
entitled to little weight Kam&laddin denied that ho was n 
witness to the bond but this was also domed b3 the defence 
Karafiladdin s story that his name was formcrl} ilnhomcd 
Karadl and that the seal on Iho bond was his was far from 
being satisfactonly proxed I do not find that the letter 
produced by Kamuladdin and which ho said was written to 
ium b) Naoda Kumar was pro\o<l to be NandaKumirs 
Farrcr denied that ho had oxer use<l tlio wonis attributed to 
him m the report I admit the Maharaja had tho letter " 
but oxen if he had said so this only meant that ^anda 
Kumar liad a letter from Kamil and not that ho had wnttin 
tho letter to Mahomed Kamil xvhich xrns prcnlucrnl in Court 
It is clear that Kamfiladdm was a man of worthless charnc 
ter and one whom nobod3 could behove Sir J St* phen 
calls him ax cry poor creature and 1 Imxo shown that Iio 
was dl«il»ehctcd b) tho Council m December 177-1 anil} 
tlm jury in tho coosplnwy cas*. brought I13 Hastings In 
Parwell s cavo ihero was a conviction but prolably this was 
as Sir J Sleph n conjectures lK*canm the jur3 th lught 
that 1-owkcs n-^n atlon of Ihrwtll at tho prihininarv rt 
atulnalinn c rrol jrnl<v| Kanials cxi lenco as to tho ti 
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of the fard Wlieie, as in Hastings’ case, Kamdl’s evidence 
was not coiroboiated, there was an acquittal Kamdl’s cha- 
lacter may be judged of from his own admission that he had 
diawn out two false petitions His words aie “I said to 
Kadha Oharan, do you take these two arzis in deposit, I 
don’t deliver them in as complaints , was I to complain, I 
would complain of what is true In oidei to frighten him, 

I have wrote what pleased myself” Su J Stephen has a 
cmious comment on this and other admissions of Kamdladdin 
He says that there is a kind of simple-minded faith in these 
flank statements, which is not without its weight, that the 
state of mmd m which a man considers common falsehood as 
fan play, but looks onpeijury with hoi ror, is more intelligible 
than lational, and that many of Kamdl’s answeis give a good 
lUustiation of what the ciiiTent native view at that time 
was, and he beheves still is, as to falsehood as distmguished 
from peijury Thus, then, we have an admission from Sii 
J Stephen that the principal witness for the piosecution in 
the forgery case was a man who consideied falsehood as fair 
play I do not know where he got his notion that natives 
make a gieat distinction between falsehood and perjuiy 
This view IS contrary to that of the Government of India, 
which abolished oaths m 1840, as being obsti actions to justice, 
and I believe it is opposed to the expeiience of most persons 
who have held judicial office m Bengal * 

Even gianting that Kamel’s evidence was true, and that the 
alleged wilting of Silavat was not genuine, it does not follow 
that the bond was a foigery The attestations might have 
been foiged to a genuine bond Wliat, howevei, is to my 
mind the most conclusive aigument against the tiuth of the 
case foi the prosecution, is the fact that it was chiefly sup- 


* Sir J Stephen has a great dislike to eloquence or passion Destitute 
of these qualities himself, he has only contempt for those ivho are more 
richly endoivcd To hun the peroration of Sir Gilbert Elliot’s speech 
savours only of mouldy wedding cake, but I think that even mouldy wed- 
ding cake would have been better pabulum for his readers, than such Dead 
Sea apples ns this statement about the native view of falsehood and perjury 
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ported by Tntnesscs who wore not citoO far Ices cxaiuincO In 
the Civil Court If Kamels ovidenco wero true can it bo 
believed for a moment that Ganga Yishnu would not have 
examined him in the civil euit? Ho could not have been 
Ignorant of whot Kom^l could say for his agent, Mohan Prasad 
know in 1772 that Kamiil denied having witncsaed Ihe bond 
Aa I havo already said the etrongest proof that tho bond 
was genuine is tho fact that tho executor paid it and 
then remained silent for a lengthened porio<L I also sec no 
icason to doubt tlint tho bond was witnessed by Mabtab 
Kau Tlio prosecution foiled to show that Mahtab Hals seal 
was a forgery or that such a person had nc\cr cvislcd 
and on tho other hand Taj Hoi his brother and Rap Naram 
Cliandhan proved Ihot there bad been such a man and 
that ho was dead. Four witnesses deposed to tho cxccu 
tion of tho bond and to Mahomed Kamdls l>cing distinct 
from Karadladdln It may bo that tho defenco was dii\en 
Ij tho iniqoitj* of a stale prosecution into falncaling fal o 
evidence by bringing forward men wlio were not really 
present when the bond was drawn uji Tins is |vcrssiblo and 
would be in acconlanco with Sir J Stf'phcns rtinark about 
pKxl ca cs lH?ing Mmcliincs boKlcrcd up m India bp perjury 
I thcirforo do not laj fitr<.»s on tho ov idcneo of tho four 
eve witne cs but at tho same tlino then, is no ] articular 
t n tn for dlslru*iling them The contnnlictions said I v "^ir 
1 Stpjdicn to occur ill llmr depo-ith ns do not cmsI as ho 
uctuM liavt di covcicd if ho lia I nal tlio tnal more enre 
fullv Bird In n thml s that the terms of tho loud sre 

u j icn u< I til tliM IS a ii)IsfAL.o Bti in„ out of his err» nc ti< 
»in) ii J n lliat R- Itup m mep was m Comj mj s 1 n is If 

• r. I.. 1 1 r. ll.A » *1..% ' *v I ..... I. 
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seven yeais aftciw^aids Bolaqi’s liousc may liavc been plnn- 
deied m 17G4?, but he ought to have sold the jewels long befoio 
and have paid Nanda Kumar tlic pioceecls Tlieie is nothing 
suspicious 111 the fact of a deposit of jewels Avitli Bolaqi. 
Such tiansnctions aie common in India — e g , we know fioni 
a lettei of Bolaqi to Yansittait, that the jewels of Mu Jafai 
had at one time been deposited with him * 

2 TJiat no attempt wcos made to prosecute Nanda Kumar 
before May 1775 It was on Satuiday, the Gth May, that 
Mohan Piasad gave his evidence, and that Nanda Kumai was 
thiown into jail, and I maintain that no overt step was taken 
to piosecute him until then. No doubt there were comm lin- 
ings and plottings between Hastings and Mohan Piasad for 
mouths befoie, but nothing public was done till May. The 
story that Driver recommended Mohan Piasad to piosecute 
in March 1774, and that he accordingly applied to the Mayor’s 
Court foi the oiiginal papeis, is contiadicted by Diivei’s own 
petition We there see that Ganga Yishnu, and not Mohan 
Piasad, was then his client, and that he asked for the papeis, 
because he had commenced suits in the Diwani Adalat, and 
wanted the bonds, receipts, and other vouchers m or del to 
establish the same Sii Elijah Impey never ventured to say 
that this application of Diivei had anythmg to do with a 
contemplated cnminal prosecution On the contrary, he said 
before the House of Commons, that he had no evidence to 
piove that the endeavouung to procure the papers from the 
Mayor’s Court was intended as a step towards a ciiminal 
piosecution Mohan Piasad did not say in his evidence, noi 
did Impey say m his charge, that there had been an attempt 
to piosecute m 1774 WTiat Impey said to the jury was 
“ You have heard when the papeis were delivered out of the 
Court , if there has been any designed delay, and if you think 
Mohan Piasad had it in his power to caiTy on an effectual 
prosecution before he has, it is a great hardship to Maharaja 
Nanda Kumar, especially as the witnesses to the bond are all 


* App. 81 to Report of Select Comnntbee of 1772 
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(lead and yon ongbt to (insider this among other circura 
stances which aro m his fa\our” And then ho adds what 
seems to mo to bo either a cmol sneer or a very inept 
remark — “ though to bo sure tins hardship is much diminish 
cd as there aro so man^ witnesses still alive ^ho wore present 
at the execution of it" 

Again in his defence boforo tho Uouso of Commons Impojr 
argued that tho fact that Hastings Iiad roloased Nanda Kumar 
after Talk had put him into conOncment was sufliciont to 
prevent an} native from prosccoding Jsanda Kumar as tho 
only Criminal Court to resort to was that in which Hastings 
presided Ho also mentioned tho difiicaU} about obtaining 
tho papers but ho did not say tlml ^lohan Prasad tried to got 
them in 1774 in order to prosocuto Jsanda Kumar* 

Tlio Couit of Kachahn over which Polk presided was 
hubordlnnto to tho Oo\omor and Council to whom oppcals 
laj from Palks decisions. Hastings was tlicrcfore probobly 
within his right lu releasing Nanda Kumar and at nil events 
such action ou his part couM not frighten awn} a native from 
I nnging a charge of forgery an} more than it fnghtened 
Onngn M hnu from going on with the cuil ».oit It is also 
I think absunl to hS} that the papers could not have been 
got out of tho Mayors Court. A Cnminal Court could 
certainly have compelled Uicir piwluction and if Mohan 
JmviJ or fJangn Imu hod resJh wanted to prowulo 
Nan la Kumar cninluallv and had lne<l in \ain to gel tho 
I ij> rt from the Masers Court ihes could ha\o apiHal‘tl 
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against the oidei of lefusal to the Court of Appeal, 'whcic 
Hasting>> piesicled, and to which the l\Iayor’s Court was subor- 
dinate Gi anting, however, that the papeis could not be got 
out of the Mayoi’s Couit, I do not see what there was in tins 
to 2 ^ 10 'vent Ganga Vishnu or Mohan Piasad fioni starting 
ciiuniial pioceedings They could at least have jiiit in a 
' petition to the Criminal Court, and asked it to take cogni- 
zance of the chaige, and to send for the papers It was not 
as if they could not know without having possession of the 
oiigiual bond, whethei it was a foigery or nob Tlic paper 
was not missing, though it was in the Mayoi’s Court They 
had a copy of it, and if thej’- could get a copy, they could also 
inspect the oiiginal 

The oiJgmal was just as much wanted foi the civil suit as 
foi a ciiminal prosecution, and yet the fact of its being un- 
attainable did not prevent the institution of the civil suit 
-Nor does Boughton-Rous say that the impossibility of get- 
ting the bond pievented him fiom disposing of the civil 
suit Moieovei, if we giant everything that is alleged — giant 
that the bond could not be piocuied, and that no ciiminal 
lirosecution could be started without it — all this will not 
account for the failure to prosecute before the papeis went 
into the Mayoi’s Couit The executoi had the bond m his 
possession lu January 1770, and there is no evidence that it 
went out of his possession tiU 1771 oi 1772 

In any case, he must have had it foi months Why did he 
not prosecute then ? Moban Piasad evidently felt himself 
pressed with this difficulty, for when the question was put 
to him, '' Why did you not begin this prosecution soonei 
his answer was, '"I had very little power in the business of 
the deceased Padma Mohan Das was the master” He 
nevei said that his difficulty was that he could not get the 
papers out of the Mayor’s Couit Supposing that he had 
little power m the business then, there is still no explanation 
of why Ganga Vishnu did not prosecute He was not a 
bedridden invalid in 1770-71 He took out probate, he went 
to Belvedere, and he endorsed the bonds over to Nanda 
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'Kumar ilolion Prasad treated Lim os a capable man for 
bo showed him the pajxira and ho deposes that Qonga ^^shna 
waa ono of thoso vrlio was always pressing Padma Molian 
Dm to settle the accounts and to deliver thorn over 

Ho institutoil the civil amt, why could ho not institute o 
cnminal charge ? 

3 That there t« strong circumstantial evulcncis that ITasi 
rugs tms the real prosecutor Tins Is the most mlorcsting of 
all tho points and the ono which calls for most elucidation 
1 \ciituro to tlnnk that I Imvo added something to the ovi 
dcnco against Hastings by aboumg that Belli bis private 
b cretary and a member oMiis family counteracted harrers 
ondcavoura to obtain a respito for Nnnda Kumar I ha\o 
also given somo facts and argnmoiils in corroboration of Lonl 
Macaulays mow tliat Hastings acknowledgotl tlmt Impoy 
linngcd Isainla Kumar m order to support lilin 

The most obvious Arguments to prove that Hastings was 
tho real prosecutor are that ho was the inlimalo fnend of tho 
Clncf Justice • who was a man utterly williout scniplcs ns 
IS t«hown by lits sub^cquciit conduct In the pullxiuth contracts 
an 1 tho Lucknow bu moss , that Ihoro was no prosecution or 
nit inpt nt o pro ocution of Narnia Kumnr till lio had ^too-1 
f rlh as tho nceii '*r of Ha tin„-* ami that it is Impossible to 
Ik*1icvo tlmt on hngUsh Ju l^o would )m\ o hangLHl a Hindu 
f»r firj, ly an I that too rn im> hlalo and badlr proved 
nn nccii'ali jn unlc i ho Imd licrn Impn prrly influenc'd 
Tlio nn all (il I nrgtun<.nls an 1 nro thjso which vriro ino^t 
•Iwrlt iipm b) llaslmgs rent mpwancs. To m\ mmd this 
I gi stly In th ir favour fjr an nrguint nt inn^t IxJ 
which nk 1 rv n 1 Iv nn 1 nt un'* AH th«* fjvsrial j I^s 1 

III In th V'orll v\j 1I n t wijn th i farti tint Nanis 

MAi I r\ 111 1 f r f r f\ ttflrr lr»t fi^ ! i-har. I 
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Hastings with taking biibes, and that he was hanged while 
his charges weie stiU uudei examination. 

Sir J Stephen admits (I, 267) that a passage which he 
quotes fiiom the Sair pioves it was the impression of the 
natives at the time that Hastings prosecuted Nanda Kumai, 
and that he was punished for having accused the Gov- 
ernor-General But he says that it also pioves, if proof is 
needed, how vague, inaccurate, and ill-informed native popular 
opinion IS and he adds that he believes that the populai 
opinion which has been adopted by Macaulay, Meiivale, and 
others, IS nothmg but a reflection of this hasty, ill-mfoimed, 
and utteily ignorant native piejudice promoted without proof 
by the malice and slanders of Biancis 

But the opinion that Hastings was the real prosecutor was 
not confined to natives Let us hear “ how it sti uck a con- 
tempoiary” Enghshman 

On 15th September 1775, General Clavering, an honest and 
plain-spoken soldier, wrote as follows — “ Mr Hastings says 
it IS an insult on his station to suppose that it requnes cour- 
age in any man to declare openly agamst his administration 
After the prosecution so obstmately conducted against Mr 
Eowke until a verdict could be obtained agamst him, not- 
withstanding he had been honorably acquitted at his fiist 
trial for the same charge, and after the death of Nanda Kumar, 
the Governor, we believe, is well assured that no man who 
regards his own safery will ventuie to stand forth as his 
accuser ’’ 

• • • 

“ On a subject of this delicate nature (Nanda Kumar’s trial) 
it becomes us to leave every honest and impartial man to his 
own reflections It ought to be made known, howevoi, to the' 
English nation that the foigeiy of which the Eajah was 

* It seems rather hard that the mistakes of a Bihari Mohomedan, ignor- 
ant of English, and -a nting a hundred years ago, and probably at a distance 
from Calcutta, on the subject of English law and procedure, should be made 

a peg on \%luch to hang depreciating remarks on native opinion at the 
present daj ' 
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accused mtut Iiavo boon committed sovoral } ears ago that m 
tho tn/crim ho had boon protected and employed b^ Mr 
Hastings tlmthisson appointed to ono of tlie first offices 
in tho Nabobs household with a salary of ono lac of rupees, 
and that tho accuvition which ended in hia destruction was 
not produced until ho camo forward and brought a specific 
charge against tho Governor of corruption in his offico. 

" 1/ Mr Ilafiings had bten careful of his oion honour wo 
think ho would not liavo appeared himself as tho prosecutor 
of his accuser and that ho would liavo oxorted his inflnonco 
with Mohan Prasad to suspend tho other prosecution until lie 
Imd proved tho falsehood of tho charges brought against him 
Bolfb} NanJa Kumar As things are now ctrcumstancod tho 
world may perhaps conclaJo that this man was too formul 
able n witness to bo aufibrod lo appear and that an^ degree 
of odium or suspicion which tho \iolcnl racasuru taken to 
dc^tro} him might throw on tho Ooremors character wero 
not to bo weighed against the danger of his pro\ in;, llio truth 
of Ins accusations. 

It IS notle<.ftblo that Hostings wiw this miinito an \ ropbcsl 
to it and tlmt ho <lid not tnko tho defence which his aJinirors 
oficrwards inadu for him tliat Jlohnn Prasa 1 h accu'^ation Im 1 
coinmcnecil In tho Mas or s Court man) jearsbofia All 
ho Ml I was I base on oath U.fjro tho Siij*n mo 

Court of Jmlico that I ii«'illicr adviv^l nor encouingt'd the 
jr><^ulianof Mohsrajs Nnnda Kumar It woul 1 havi 111 
l-^cimc th'* fint Ma^i*»trat«' inllu.S tthni nt ti ha> o vinplo) 
»\bi ntbvTlo pioinotc* or di 

It ina} 1 rail that thv^ ntv lljc nurd-» of an cn?'m\ 

1 at rrlial will !«• mI I I » Maqdirr iiiswonlsnf wnridn.^ t > 
IU\ lug 1 Ho was th-'n his fn n I an I when lio hoar I of tho 
tnal ai I ri n lomnatlon cf Nan Is Kumar Im wrot'* fr m 3Ia 1 
rai Inj’ nn Ha to t\k-j | ro nulmut f r hi \f s 
"Din li-' »al I « mj 1 jv cn> I U k ojk 1 t ^ ur fair fcmi'o 
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Hastings liimself knew well tliat people suspected lum oi 
Toeing the piosecutor, and on the morning of 7th May 1775, re- 
maiked to his fiiends that the lefusal of bail by Lemaistie 
and Hyde would he laid to his chaige 
Sii J Stephen obseives that the coincidence lu point of 
time between Nanda Humav’s accusations and the foigery 
chaige was by no means close, as theie was an inteival of 
neaily eight weeks between them I think, howevei, that 
most people will admit that this was a veiy sboi’t inteival, 
especially when they lemembei that pait of it was occupied 
hy the prosecutions for conspiiacy Nanda Kumar accused 
Hastings in Maich , in April, Hastings, Harwell, and Vansittart 
were getting up the conspiiacy cases , and on 6tli May, Nanda 
Kumar was ai rested on a charge of foigeiy The interval 
13 less than that between Nanda Kumai’s disgrace and his 
appearance as Hastings’ accuser, and yet no one, and Sir J. 
Stephen least of all, will deny that these two things weie 
connected 

Nanda Kumai had certainly fallen oUt with Hastings in 
March 1774!, and on 11th Januaiy 1775, the final ruptuie 
took place On that day Hastings told Nanda Kumar that 
he was fiom henceforth his enemy in India and England, and 
he turned him out of his house and foibade him ever to 
appioach him again This was an open declaiation of wai, 
and yet Nanda Kumai did not come forwaid to accuse 
Hastings till two months afterwaids Sir J Stephen, too, is 
inconsistent, for aftei pointing out the length of time between 
the two events, he pioceeds (less than ten pages fuither on) 
to aigue that the inteival was so shortthat Hastings could 
not possibly have got up the case He says “ Nanda Kumar’s 
attack upon Hastings was made on 13th March. AU sorts 
of contrivance, consultation, study of native documents, and 
books of account in van ous languages and in an imperfect 
state would be necessary before a piosecutron could be entered 
upon But till Apiil 24th, the deed alleged to be forged was 
m the custody of the Comt with many othei papexs m the 
case About this time they were dehveied to Mohan Prasad, 
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and Isanda Kumar waa arrested oq the Cth May Ho^ "vras 
lloatiD^ who was previously ignorant of tho dispute to got 
It up and prepare to commence proceedings id tho courao of 
ten or twelve days?" Thoro aro several mistakes in tins 
paa.ago In tho first place Nonda Kumar began lua attack 
on tho nth and not on tho 13th March 

/Second — IlasttngB acknowledged tliat ho was for sonio 
time before awaro tliat Nonda Kumar \vas going to attach 
him aud alleged that ho had seen his paper of accusations • 
Indeed it was tlio circumstanco that Nonda Kumar liad as 
Hostings behoved leagued himself with his oucmics which 
made Hastings give him a rebuff in October 

Third. — It docs not appear that tho study of nat»^o docu 
ments and books of accounts was thought necessary by Mohan 
Prasad 8 advisers for wo learn from tho report of tho tnnl 
Hint tho books wero produced tn consc^itencc of a iiotict 
from the df/endant to produce them and that Mr Durliam 
the Company s lawyer and Mohan Pmsads counsel said that 
ho declined ruakingsiso of them as t!ie> wero in the Kagan 
charai'ter and that ho could not point out tho cntnn ns 
ti whicli ho meant to ha\o oxainmcsl Mohan I rasad Sir 
J Stephens rcinarl Ugs tho question at i *>110 If tlio pro- 
n,s-uti /n was a hunu ule one tho bool a ncro nccisvin* but if 
it sras a jwilitical cmsp»rac\ tho Icsh tiio boots were looke 1 
int 1 the U It^'r was tho chsnce of tho pi it h Iwing biic^H ssfiil 
} ourdi. — Til'' hit rial was jii tni hhort fir ^lulmn Pra*.n 1 
as r )r nailing's H ) hvl n t tho onj^mal l>jn 1 am inon tl an 
Ila tin„< nn 1 mu t has*' Icci h I • n tli pm “cuti n In March 
cr \pMl fir Sir J bt'-ph n a hints that Mohan 1 nivs 1 rmi t 
hsie I liilhj n*« I lit «‘srr}m^ on ih | ro Mnilion ly ti ^ 
nent will h wrn | a iii^ in i al nl a, 

— 11'* tsi m III tlis» Hi in wai pr iiui Ivl n r 
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the dispute, and was patronising Mohan Piasad befoie Nanda 
Kumar brought his chaiges. In particular, he knew ah^t tho 
civil suit, for he interfeied in it by releasing Nanda Kumar 
when Palk had put him in confinement for contempt This 
ciicumstance is proved both by Puce and Impey, and it 
IS only because Sir J Stephen has not read the tnal with caie, 
that he doubts Impey’s assertion that Palk confined Nanda 
Kumai. Impey was quite light in saying that it was in 
evidence, for Kamaladdiu lefened to it in his deposition 
Sixth— Biv J Stephen’s view that the time was too short 
for prepaiation might have some foundation if Mohan Piasad 
had only seen the bond m April , but we know that he had 
had a copy more than two years befoie All that happened in 
May was that Nanda Kumar was committed the actual tiial 
could not come on till June Hastings and Mohan Piasad 
knew this, and consequently could calculate on ha vmg another 
month foi the piepaiation of evidence 

The deposition which Mohan Piasad made in May has 
been lately discovered in the High Court of Calcutta * It is 
very short, and does not touch upon the appeal ance of the 
bond, and for aU that we know, Lemaistre and Hyde made 
then commitment without reference to any suspicious appear- 
ances m the bond We at least know that the bond was 
not in the hands of Ganga Vishnu’s attorney. Driver, at about 
the time of the commitment, for Duiham had it three days 
before Nanda Kumai was committed Now Duiham was 
the Company’s lawyer, so that it would seem as if the prosecu- 
tion was being looked after by one of Hastmgs’ subordinates 
The fact is, that Sn J Stephen has, in his eagerness to vindicate 
the 1 epiitation of a biothei Judge, involved himself in contia- 
dictions Pnst, he tells us that the inteival between Nanda 
Kumai’s accusations and the foigery charge was too great to 
allow of a connection between the two , then he tells us that 
it was too short to admit of Hastings’ getting up the ease , 
and finally, he saj^s that the case was so badly got up, that 
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it i*i uuUkot^ that till ablQ man. Uko IlaHtings could hove 
anything to do witU it. Now as Sir J Stojihons mow u 
tlmt Uiifllings -n-iw Ignorant of tlio cinl suit and liad Uttle 
tirao for preparation plain poopto would saj tliat tbe 

of tijo enw was a proof that Hastings lioil got it up and 
not Ganga V/almu or Holmn Prasad wlio wore follj' ao- 
quaintcd mtli all tho facta out! in particular wore familiar 
with tUo procQcilmga ni the 0ml Court, Tho gallant knight 
lias mshed liKo a lion into tho fray bnt alas ho has lion like 
been caught in tho toils, and I much fear that all tho little rats 
of tho BnUsh Press will bo unable to nibble him ont agiwn 
even if they bo os numerous os those who followed the Pied 
Piper of Hamohn 

HaatmgB letters of the 27th BXaroh and I8th Ifay are to mv 
mmd strong evidonoe of hla being connected with the proaecu 
tion In tho first which was wntten before tbe oon^pimeyor 
forgery charge hod been set on foot, Hastings was in the depths 
of despair and was contemplating an immediate flight from 
India. He wntee of a resolution which he has made to leave 
the place and says that he shall consider himself at liberty to 
quit the hateful scene before his enemies gam their complete 
tnomph over him In the next which was written in less 
than a fortnight after Nonda Komar liad been flung into jad 
his tone is changed. He retracts his resolution to leave at 
once and detamunas to wait the issue of hia appeal to tbe 
Dirootors, His reasons ore that he cannot believe that the 
majority will be supported lu their barefaced deolaretions 
of their connection with a scoundrel like I^anda Kumar 
or that tbe people of England will approve of such tlungs 
as fchaip vuit to Nonda Kumar when he was about to 
be prosecuted for ooospiracy and their elevating his son 
to high office when he was m gaol and in a fair way to 
bo hanged In tho aomo letter he incidently give? a striking 
proof of tho terror which was created among his native neen 
8or» by Nanda Kumars commitment. After montiooing that 
Dahl Rai the former of Biysbye had been dismissed and 
Rom Bhowaui restored and that one Nanda Lai had also 
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to temped tecauBe ho had Uicd to d.BB.mdc Rn.n K i^hna. 

adopted Bon of the Ean>, fiom cngag.«s .n ‘ ' 

propoBod to hm c, accasmg HaBtmga) and hoc o lu a 
at last Bopaiated tomadf horn Earn lu.Bhna, he ad - A h 
Nanda Kumai’s commitment, tlie young ‘^coundu ( ^ 

E-nslma) sent an emissary to Kanta, cnUcalwg iu> 
ness, and offeimg to leveal the arts ivhich had hecn pincti-ed 
on him by hlanda Kumar to compel him to put hi^^ Fca\ to t ho 
petition, if I Wd signify my approhalion of it , iml the 

General sent for him, took a second petition in contiimatnui 

of the foimei, and he is now tied down to the paily foi e\ cv ’ 

We see, then, that Hastings’ foi tunes tiimcdnpon Uio Kanda 
Kumar question If the majoiity weie successful in theii 
suppoib of Kanda Kumar, Hastings would he lumed, ami 
would have to leave India , hut if the counter-attack, made 
with the help of the Supieme Goiiit, weie successful, Hasllngs 
would win the day 

It, theiefore, cannot be denied that Hastings had siiong 
motives for destio^-ing Kanda Kumar . He was the fust natir e 
who stood forth as hrs accuser, and ho was the last They had 
been enemres from 1758 , and. so enduring was Hastings’ hatred 
that he wrote of him many years after his death, as the only 
man of whom he had ever been the personal enemy, and as 
one whom he detested fiom his soul even when compelled to 
countenance him It is admitted that Hastings tried to crush 
him by instituting the conspuacy charge, and one has only to 
lead the lengthy petition which Kanda Kumar and Fowko 
weie accused of extorting from Kamaladdin, to see how futile 
and preposterous the charge of conspuacy was It was 

impossible for even the best disposed 3111 y to do other than 

acquit on such a charge The inducement to destroy Kanda 
Kumai was almost equally strong, whether his charges were 
true 01 false, though, of course, we should sympathise with 
Hastings if we thought him unjustly accused But I think 
that no leasonahle person can doubt that Kanda Kumar’s 
clmgoB^eUue Saye. the Company’s counsel, thought 
that Hastings conanct m dissolving the meetings ot Council 
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waa proof of conscioua guilt, and even lus moat devoted 
apologist admits that this otronmatance and also the iact 
that Hastings never denied the receipt of the bribes mentioned 
hj Nondfl Komar ore some evidence against him. There was 
nothing in Hostings antecedents or opinions to moke it im 
probable that ha hod taken the money He was in debt and 
difficolties the whole of his long life and was always borrow 
ing money Larkins his Accountant-General and a very 
friendly witness, said that Hostings began to borrow money 
very soon after he came to Bengal and that he was very 
indifferent from whom he borrowed. In the case of n pnbho 
man in Indio, this is almost oqnivalent to an admission that 
he took bribes right and left. 

It was to Hostings not being an economist either for 
himself or the public, that hia friend Lord Toignmouth attn 
bated moat of his errors.* Oonsider too the society in which 
Hoabngs had been brooght up and the temptations to which 
be was exposed. These were naively stated by him in a letter 
to the Court of Directors of 25th March 1775, about his 
stopping the tribute to the King of Delhi. The stoppage 
of the Kings tnbate'* he wntes “ was an act of mine and 
I have been often reproached with it. It was eertainly in my 
power to have continued the payment of it, and to have made 
my terms with the King for any part of it which I might 
have chosen to reserve for my own use he would have 
thanked me for the remainder" When he made his defence 
in the House of Lords, he said that he had never denied 


Hactlos* flanff aboak hla (If lodaed It wu hla) monoj 1 b a moat 
reckka wajr H 0 gara a large preaeot to hia god-dangbter the dasghter of 
Mr*. Haooook, and ha apent, or aUotred Oanga Oorlod Singh to tpeiid about 
a lakb of rnpeea on dlanonda for lln. Wheler Bee I«rldna erldonoe on 
HaiUofi Trial, p. 2719 Tbe lodj wia Wheler a aeoond wife, and the paj 
tnent Traa made apparently In 1781 when TVheler waa the only Member of 
Connell In Oakmtta, and It wat an obfeet to keep him {□ good htuoonr 
Haitinga affected to dlaapprore of Qanga Gorlnd Singhs p r oceeding bat 

he did not diaa row him. Acoording to Price, Wheler waa originally a linen 

(Irwper In Ohcapelde bnt for all that he VM of good family being the 
yonnger aon of a boronet. 



taking piesenls befoie tlie Eegulatmg Act forbade it Admit- 
tedly Nauda Kumar’s charges were tiue as regarded one and- 
a-balf lakhs and the gianting of Baharhand Paigana to his 
banyan Hastings made out that the money was the oidinaiy 
enteitamment chaige of a Qovernoi ~ Geneial, and Sn J 
Stephen thmks that this defence is home out by Mi. Wiight’s 
evidence He foigets that the allowance was paid to Hastings 
when the Nawab was a minoi, and when, on that account,* 
his income had been leduced from thirty-two lakhs to sixteen. 
There is no pioof tliat Clive oi Veielst ever drew such an enor- 
mous sum as one and-a-half lakhs for enteitamment money, 
and ei'Cm if they did, surely, when the Nawab’s income was 
leduc^by one-half, theie should have been a coiiespondmg 
reduction' in the enteitamment chaiges Sii J Stephen has 
attempted to show that Glaveimg did not consider Handa 
Kumai an important witness agamst Hastings, and that, conse- 
quently, the latter had not a stiong motive for getting iid of 
his evidence But it seems cleai that all that Claveiing meant 
was, that Nanda Kumar’s evidence had been invalidated by 
his conviction 

There aie many indications that Hastings interested himself 
m the foigery case Befoie it actually commenced, he was 
having mterviews with Mohan Piasad at his town and 
country house. This fact rests on the authority of Nanda 
Kumai, but I see no reason for doubting it, especially as the 
statement was made long before Mohan Piasad had prosecuted 
Nanda Kumar It is also in accoidance with Hastmgs’ treat- 
ment of Nanda Kumai’s other accuser, Kam^laddm, whom 
Hastings admittedly invited to Belvedere in April On 6th 
May, Nanda Kumar was committed to jad, Hastings’ piotegd, 
Elliot, being the interpreter at the proceedings, and next morn- 
ing Hastings was lamentmg to his friends that bail had been 
refused, as people would lay the blame of this upon him His 
fear was no doubt just, but the hypocrisy of his i egret that 
bail had not been allowed was proved by his conduct next 


* By the Directors’ letter of lOth ^pril 1771 
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day, wlion lio objected to any inquinea being made aa to the 
place where Nanda Komar ehoold be confined. A fortnight 
aflorwarda we find Haa tings gloating over the prospect of 
Nanda Komara being hanged. Onco the case waa eet afoot 

discreetly withdrew into the background He knew that 
he afiair woe m safe hands bat he emerged again when there 
was a question about respiting Nanda Knmor and employed 
Ins private secretary to thwart Fairer m his attempt to obtain 
a respite. Immediately after the execution, he allowed Elhot 
to go home to defend the Judges and he violated hia oath 
of secrecy by supplying Impey with copies of his colleagues’ 
mmutes. 

It IS surely strong proof of Hastings oonnection with the 
prosecution, that nearly everybody who had to do with it was 
a friend or dependant of hia own The Chief Jastice was a 
school fellow and a bosom friend, Elliot the mterpreter was 
a member of his family and Stewart and Robinson the fore- 
men of the grand and petit janes, were his friends and depend 
ante. Weston too most have been in his mtimocy for be 
was the servant of hia old chief Holwelh Mohan Prasad 
the ostensible prosecutor had been treated by Hastings with 
extraordinary favour and Kiata Jiban was Mohan Prasads 
servant, and wholly dependent on him. Kam&Iaddm, tho 
chief witness, waa closely connected with Kanta Babu and 
with Sodaraddin Munshi and Ganga Govind Singh 

Sodaraddm had been for many years the servant of Graham 
who waa Hastangs' intimate friend and was joint agent with 
Macleana for Haatmga m England. At the time of the trial 
Sadaraddin was in the service of Hastings other great friend 
— Richard BanvelL 

Khwaja Potruse was an old creditor of Hastings, and 
connected with him by a common intimacy with Mir Qaaim, 
and a common hatred of Nanda Kumar Mahanya Naba 
Knshua was the munsAi of Hostings in hia boyish days 
and was so attached to him that according to Hastings 
ho lent him three lohhs of rupis, and would not take a bond 
for tho amount. He toA was on old enemy of Nanda Kumar 
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Hmn Mai was a man whom Hastings hi^ favouiei y 
oiving him the coUections of the Piiiiiiah District and by 
the institution of the Bank Gainao was one of the two 
military collectois to -wliom Hastings referied in Ins opening 
mmute ab tlie Oouncil-boaid, and with legcard to whom lie 

said, that they con esponded only with the Governor^ Gamac 

was also, I helieve, at a subsequent peiiod, Hastings’ inivate 
secietary Even the munsUy who compaied the copy of 
the bond in the indictment with the oiiginal, seems to have 
been Hastings’ seivant, foi probably the Sher TJlab Hban 
of the trial is identical with Shenyat TJlab IGban who was 
Hastings’ 'tnunslvi, and who gave evidence in the conspiracy 
case On the other baud, Hup Haiain Cbaudbaii, an import- 
ant witness for the defence, was a man whom Hastmgs had 
singled out as being an enemy of his own To conclude as 
to my thiid proposition, we have Hastmgs’ own admission, 
that Impey hanged Nanda Kumar in older to support him. 
Endeavours have been made to show that Hastings’ woids refer 
to the resignation affair, but I have elsewhere given my 
reasons for thrnking that the attempt has been unsuccess- 
ful It rs certarn that bis language must refer either to the 


lesignation, or to Handa Kumar, but rt is most improbable 
that it can refer to the resignation Fivst — ^Because Impey ’s 
support was not essential on that occasion, as the Judges were 
unanimous Supposing that Impey, instead of supportmg 
Hastings then, had gone against him, the result would have 


bcGU the saino, for tliG opiuioiis of tbo otliGr tliiGG Judges 
would have pievailed, even if we suppose that, on an extra- 
judicial icfeience, Impey would have been entitled to a cast- 
ing-voice Because Impey was far fiom thoioughly 

suppoiting Hastings on the occasion, and Hastings was sur- 
prised and disgusted at tins Third —Because it is impossible 
to show how Impey’s holding that Hastings’ agent had not 
leiideicd his puncipal’s icsigiiation, but bad only stated bis 
clesne to ics.gn, could save Hastings’ honour and reputation 
I slmll conclude this pait of my subject by quoting what 
I \noto on It m Octobei 18Y7. ^ 
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Tho incident of Nanda Kumars trial has been treated of 
by Macaulay but be brm not gone fully into it, and it appears 
to me that he has not done justice to Nanda Kumar and has 
let ofi Hastings much too easily 

Some wntoTB have been foolish or prejudiced enough to de- 
clare Hastings perfectly innocent in the nfeir Macaulay Traa 
far too clear-sighted and too honourable a man to commit 
such a folly but he has committed an error -which is, I thmk 
of much more dangerous consequence. He has lavished soom 
and invective on Sir Elijah Impey who after all was a very 
Bubordmate villain in the drama and has thrown such a gla- 
mour over Hoatmga share m the matter that we nse from the 
perusal of the essay with minds much fuller of admiration for 
the danng and skill of Hastings than of disgust at his cruelty 
and want of principle 

After detailing all the miqoitiee of the trial and sentence 
and after declanug m his own epigrammatio fashion that erery 
body except idiots and biographers is of opmion that Hast- 
ings -wu the real mover in the busmess, he makee the following 
extraordinary remark — While therefore we have not tho 
least doubt that this memorable execution is to be attnbuted 
to Hastings, we doubt whether it can with justice be reckoned 
Eunong his onmea.” Sorely there is a strange inconsequence 
here and one much more lamentable and surprising than that 
which the essayist finds m the conduct of Pitt with regard to 
the Cbeyt Singh charge. If Nanda Kumar "was murdered the 
brand should be stamped on the man for whose advantage 
and at whose instigation the murder waa committed and not on 
the humble instrument. After all it was not Impey but the 
jury who found Nanda Kumar guilty and who got him hanged 
and possibly both Impey and the jury really beUevod that 
Nanda Kumar bad forged aud that he deserved death, Tho 
man, however who put all this in motion was Hastings , but 
for him the prosecution -would never have occurred and he 
therefore is gr^ty of Nanda Kumars blood So far from tho 
execution not being one of Hastings cnmos wo oro inchned 
to t h ink it IS tho wont ho over committed, for it is the only 
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one which he seems to have committed solely for his own 
advantage In the Rohilla war and in the maltreatment of 
Oheyt Singh and the Begams of Oude he had the interests of 
others to serve, and probably he did not reap any personal 
advantage from these transactions But the sole object of the 
prosecution of Nanda Kumar was a selfish one Hastings had 
taken gifts or biibes , it was mconvement foi him to acknow- 
ledge this 01 to make restitution, and so he killed his accuser 
Theie is nothing heroic or even excusable m this, and there 
is no reason why we should refuse to condemn him for it, 
Macaulay insinuates, rathei than asserts, that Nanda Kumar’s 


charges were false , but if so, why was he put to death, or why 
did Hastings never at any time attempt to clear himself? 

What makes it the more important that the case of Nan da 
Kumar should be set m its tiue light is, that a work has 
recently been published under the sanction of the India Office 
in which the old lubbish about Hastmgs’ innocence and the 
malignity of Fiancis and Elliot has been reproduced. Mr 
Maikham has apparently found it impossible to edit the 
Travels of Bogle and Mannmg without having a fling at the 
accuseis of Hastings and at Lord Macaulay Mi’ Maikham is 
I suppose, a descendant of the Archbishop who distinguished 

himself by his impel tiuent interfeience with Burke’s cross 

examination of Mi Aunol, and of whom one of Hastm™’ 

conespondents (Pechell) thus significantly wntes— "The Ar I 

bishop of Yoifc IS au active and steady fuend, and such as a 

mail should be who is thoioughly giateful for the favour von 
have shown his son ” ^vour you 

4 That KaiuoZaddm RJam tJiQ rirTitrimni j. 

three trmls f<yr conspiracy and foryer^ wm'dn^l 
necM in iciness with Kanta Babi. L tnyZ of bL 

AUo that BainiUcUiJZaiZf f • • • 

heheved. and who had hcenjustfZlZZZZ''^ 

z zrz r ; 
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hood aa fair play I do not Ihiuk that I need spend many 
■words in proving him worthless A study of hia conduot in 
December and Apnh and of his depositions is enough to 
prove this. 

For proof of hia connection with Konta Babu I need only 
refer to my account of him in the narrative of the conspiracy 
and forgery tnals and to the documents m the appendix 
6 Thai the trial waa unfaxriy conductedy and that \n 
parfuru^ar iht Ohxef Juaitoe a mannir had throughout 
For detailed proof of this point I most refer to the body 
of my essay To the points there urged, I may add that 
Nanda Komar was probably to some extent taken by snr 
prise by the charge of forgery The recognizance taken from 
Mohan Prasad (of 7th May) sbowB that the only charge then 
mada was one of feloniously uttenng ns true a fiMse and 
counterieit writing obbgatory to defraud the execotors of Bolaqi 
Das. 1 contend, also that a trial in whn^ the Chief Judge 
the interpreter and the foreman of the gory were intunate 
friends of the concealed prosecutor could not be fairly conduct- 
ed, Nanda Kumar objected to Elliot 8 interpreting evidently 
~*i the ground of his intimacy with Hastings, but Impey 
lughly repelled the objection, Elhot was not a member of 
le Court and could only have been present at the commonce- 
lent of the tnal by previous arrangemenL I submit that 
npey a manner was bad on this occasion and he made matters 
orse by his subsequent false assertion that Elliot served 
oluntanly ns mterpieter Impey showed his bias again when 
6 censured Farrer for objecting very reasonably as I think, 

) the jury s oShaud rejection of the Persian letters. His 
lonuer too and that of Hyde ond Lemaistre were so had to 
10 wiloeasea for the defence that Nanda Komar ■wanted to 
ive up Ins defence and submit to hia fate It is clear that 
arrer thought that Nanda Kumar had reason for despair as 
hcrwiso ho never would have entered on the dcUcato task of 
romonstrating with the Judges (for this was, in fact, •what ho 
did), TVhy too did ho avoid giving Nanda Kumar a direct 
answer ifhothoughtlus idea groundless? Sir Robert Chambers 
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evidently thought that Nanda Kumai’s complaint u'a<? just, 
for he sent him a private message thioiigh Fairci, that every 
(question ho had, oi should, put to any of JTaiida Kumai s wit- 
nesses, had been, and should be, as much in support of as 
ao-amst them The lecoid of the trial shows how miuute and 

O 

inquisitoiial the Judges’ examination was, and it is clear from 
Fairer’s account, that they had made up their minds from the 
begiuuiug that the defence was false Wliat they said to Fairer 
was, that his witnesses seemed to have been prepared, and tliafc 
the natuie of the defence was suspicious after the plain tale 
told by the piosecution It appears fiom Sii Gilbert Elliot’s 
speech that Impey actually kept one of Nanda Kumai’s wit- 
nesses seven houis under examination 

Sii Elijah’s chaige was, I think, unfair with its sncciing 
comment about the number of witnesses to the bond pioduced 
by the defence 

FCis mannei to Faiiei about the lecommeudation to racicy 
was admittedly bad, and so also was his scornful lejection of 
Mubaiak-ad-Daula’s petition"^ 


* Sir Elijah’s coarse and mdeoorous manner on the Bench is shown by his 
leUing the story about the Pope’s Nuncio in the proceedings about Radha 
Charan The story might be a good one in itself, but it was improper to 
tell it from the Bench, especially when by doing so Impey imphed that 
Eadha Oharan was guilty of an offence for which he had not then been 
tned Sir Ehjah seems to have been a man of coarse manners His son’s 
Memoirs give some indication of this, and Wrasall says that he knew him 
personally, and always enteitained strong prejudices in his disfavour, prejn- 
dices which neither the expression of his countenance, nor his manners 
tended to dispel ’ 


Impey’s brutality was too much even for Price, who writes that the 
Chief Justice was lowered in the opinion of his countrymen by his 
declaration from the Bench that the word flagellation was inserted in the 
Charter of J ustioe at his particular request, and that he would whip 
gentleman in Bengal for disobeying a summons This lefers to a matt ^ 
which was moie correctly stated by WiUiam Hickey, the attorney m his 

denoe before Tonohet’s Committee He deposed that Impey declared fr 

Bench that in case of refusal of any person subpoenaed to attend o 
of a person absenting himself in order to avoid being served ^ 
snhpcpna, that the Court was empowered, and wonH ^ 

inflict corpoial punishment. ceitamly 
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In addition to other ovidonce of the unfairness of the 
tnal we have the foot, recently discovered on inspecting the 
High Court Records that Elliot interpreted on the Cth May 
as well OB at the trial Hub also shows Hastings connection 
with the trial 

No argument m &vour of the fairness of the tnal can be 
derived from the fact that the Judges were a long time over 
it The mam causes of the delay were the interpreting 
and the desire of the Judges to break down Nanda Kumars 
witnesses 

The trial occupies 110 pages of Oadell s edition (quarto) 
but several of these are taken up with the counts and ^nth 
the charge to the jury There are a hundred pages of 
evidence and out of these about 27 are occupied with the 
evideuoe and document for the prosecution, and 78 with those 
for the defence, I beg to reproduce whet I wrote on this 
subject and also on the allied subject of Hastings oonnection 
with the prosecution m 1878 

The question of whether Nanda Kumar really forged the 
bond or not, is one which can probably never be Batisfactonly 
answered- The original record seems to have disappeared 
from the archives of the High Court and the printed report 
is not supposed to be quite failhfuL It was pnnted by 
Elliot, who went home m order to Bupport the Judges and 
according to Fairer the prisoners oonnael there ore mistakes 
and omissioiis in it. It is certain that Mohan Frasad was 

Tlie word flAgcUiUlon <loe« not ooour In Uib Ohuter bat It do«i r^ro 
power to the Jod^et to patdsh oantampt with Impzlwnmeat, or other 
oorporml ponlthnienk not affecting life or limb. 

Tooehet • Oommlttee Intlmetaa th*t thU prorlilon wu not warrantod hj 
the Act of Parliament under whloh the Obartec wae made. Impey apporentlj 
boatted that iU iniertlan in the Ghsrtor wu hla doing and thla and the 
fast of iU going beyond the Aoo were probably the oanee of the ehargo 
agalnet Impey that he had illegal proriiiona entered in the Oharter 

Another inttanoo of Impey'e bmtaUty may bo found In hla anawer to 
lir lawrenoe when ho oxpreeeed a hope that ffaylot would not be obliged 
to anewoT in elMeli/ ^y not,** he replied, “ Mr Naylor will hare more 
time to tlilnlr of hit condoct and prepare hli anawer — (Ffanda Uemolra, 
II, 187) 
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a bittei enemy of NamU Kumai, and Uiai Kamuladdni, 
tbe pimcipal witness, was a poor niclch who was the benn- 
midai (Scotticd Ulchaii) of Hastings banyan 

Some legal anthoiity or other has saul that ho has icad 
the pioceedings, and that ISfanda Kuinai had as fan a tiial as 
ho would have had in England Peihnps this is not wiying 
very much The bond wasm Peisian and tho witnesses ncic 
Bengalees ' It is not easy to sec bow a case, which picsumably 
turned a good deal on a coinpanson of seals and signatures in 
a foieisn lanoruasce, could have been satisfactoi ily detennined 
by a Biitish juijg however intelhgont*]* It is, nioi cover, not 
true that the tiial was quite fairly conducted Sn Eliiah’s 
maunei was had thioughout, and Mi Farici, tho piisonoi s 
counsel, stated befoie the House of Commons, that Ins wit- 


* This fact IS pointed out by Mr Hargraves 

1 1 was writing then without having fully studied tho tnnl Still I 
think that tho question of Silavat’s signature (thoro uas no seal in his 
case) was an important question at the trial, and it was ono of uluoh tho 
jury could not judge, for they could not satisfactorily oomparo the Persian 
of Exhibit Q- with the Persian of the signature to the bond Of course when 
I said that Nauda Kumar could not have had n fair trial in England, I 
meant, os my context shows, only that the question was one wbioh foreigners 
could not tiy There was, therefore, no occasion foi Sir J Stephen’s rhetoric 
about Lord Mansfield (1, 186 note) It was not likely that I should venture 
to depreciate my distinguished countryman At the same time the selection 
of Lord Mansfield is rather curious, for Sir J Stephen must know that 
Junius was not the only man who thought him unfair 
Sir J Stephen says that fairness means only imparbiahby, the absence of 
passion and partizanahip But if a man were tried by Minos, Rhadamanthns 
and Noshirwan (u) he might say that he had not had a fair trial if iis iudee= 
had not understood the language of the witnesses, and the ciroumstanceF 
of the case “ 


(a) A Persian king famous for his justice The name is said to mean svjomi 
flowing Kamfiladdm refers to him when expressing bis admiration of the S 
Court. He was a contemporary of Justinian “ I am fif(y years old I 1 
tho darbars of subahs and kings, and such a court I have never seen 1 
of such a court that now Shahwan (that of Ndshirwan) ” 1 think it 
Impey should not get the benefit of this eulogmm, and which is notl ^ 

J Stephen. I have no doubt Hint Kamdl said truly that he had 

court seen such a 
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nesses wore badly treated by the Jadgos and tliafc ■when he 
remonstrated they -were treated worse The temper of the 
jury may be judged from the fact that dunng the progress of 
the trmb when a paper was produced by the defence and 
shown to the jury their foreman observed that it was an insult 
to their understandingB to offer suoh popers m evidence 
ns bemg of the date they professed to bo This might pass, 
but surely it -was not seemly that, after the trial was 
over and while the prisoner was airoiting exeenUon, no 
less than eight of the jurymen should have signed on 
address to the Chief Justice in which they thanked him 
for the pains he took m the late tedions and important 
tnah “VT^e cannot roCnun” they say “ from declaring* how 
much we esteem onrselves indebted to the pains you bestowed 
during the course of the late tedious and important trial in 
patiently inveatigating the evidence, and tracing the truth 
throughout all the intncocies of perjnry and prevarication 
and m finally detecting and putting m the way of condign 
punishment the cloud of false witnesses who seem to have 
acted from concert and to have had hopes of lutroducang into 
the Court, under the shelter of an unknown tongue and 
concealed forms of oath a general system of false swearing 
to the total subversion of oil behef in evidence and to the 
utmost danger to the life and property of every man in these 
provinces ”* The OEune of the foreman of the jury appears 
second in the list of signatories, and is followed by that of the 
notonoua Captain Price. Sir Elyoh s reply was not m much 
better taste He said Neither can -wo tsanmo to ourselves 
any extraordinary merit or sagacity for detecting the falsehoods 
of the •witnesses produced at the trial. The subject-matter 
of the evidence the manner of deUvering it, and the persons 
who deUverod it, made the imposition attempted to bo put on 
the Conrt too gross to deceive either the Court or such by 
slanders os did not through prejudice wish to bo docoived, 

• Impey itat*! In hi* defeneo bofon tha Iloaw of Commoiu that • tond 
of wltnc*^ Ront down from Bardwnn tUaajipcarod when the groti 
OQ tho part of tho prUonor la exl Jenw ttot* detected 
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These documents may he found in the Appendix to Mi Impey’s 
memoirs They seem to me to Tv^eaken his defence lather 
than otherwise Mr Impey and his following aie never weaned 
of complaining of the injustice of attiihuting all the guilt, 
if theie was guilt, of Nanda K.umai’s tiial to the Chief Justice 
They are constantly lemmdmg us that he was only one of 
four Judges who presided on the occasion, and that it was the 
jury and not he who found the piisonei guilty But heie we 
have the fiee merchants, including eight of the juiymen, 
ascribing all the meiit of the tiial and of the detection of the 
false evidence to the Chief Justice 

The fact that the tiial of Nanda Kumar lasted foi seveial 
days does not of itself piove that there was any tenderness 
towaids the prisoner, ciiminal trials in Calcutta must always 
take about double the time that is necessary elsewhere, for 
everything has to be done twice The counsel does not ask 
his questions directly of the pnsoner He puts them through 
the mteipieter, and thus the answers diibble out hke water 
through a chaicoal filter A trial so conducted may seem 
solemn and imposing to some persons, but I imagine that the 
“ intelligent native ” must legaid it with astonishment Such 
a person, who is to us in India the Fiankenstein’s ghost® 
that the “ intelligent foieiguei ” is to our countrymen at home, 
must surely reflect that a Hindoo oi Maliomedan Judge would 
at least know what the witnesses weie saying and would not 
have to veil his ignorance by assuming a Thurlow-like aspect 
of pieteiuatuial wisdom 

The real question, howevei, is not whether Nanda Kumar 
was guilty, but whether he ought to have been prosecuted, and 
\\ hethei, having been tiicd, he should have been hanged *}* On 
the fiist point I think it is cleai from Mohan Prasad’s mtei- 
Meus witli Hastings befoie the trial, from Kamdladdiii’s 


I nm ludetted to Sir J Stcplieu for bis pointing out to mo that I bnd 
onginnllv confused Franbcustom with bis gbost 
t As Francis ■nroto not long after tbe execution *’ IVanda Knmni may 
ba%obccn a most nofarions scoundrel, but, by God I bo spoke truth else 
w bj were Uiov m such a burry to bang bim ? ” ’ 
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being a witoieas, and from the coincidence of tune behroet 
Nandfl Kumar b occasationfl and the proseoution that the lattei 
TToidd never have oocorrod had not Atohan. Praaad been 
Bubomed by HastiDgs or hia fnenda. 

The fact that Hastings waa at the bottom of the proseca 
tion "waa apparently never doubted at the time either by hie 
fiienda or foee Nanda Knmar was evidently referring to tbia 
belief "when he objected to filliota being interpreter and ilao- 
phersou -^Trote from Madras to Hastings in the month foUoiv 
Ing the conviction and implored him to take precautions for 
lua safety “Do not,” he said employ any black cook let 
your fair female friend oversee everything you eai” Haatmga 
himself was fully cona-iooa of the cmreucv of the report, for 
when he was eiamined in Fowke s case and asked if he had 
directly or indirectly countenanoed the proseootaon against 
Nanda Kumar he answered ** I never did I have been on my 
guard I have carefully avoided every ciroumstanoe which 
might appeax to be on interference in the prosecotion.” And 
no doubt he was on his guard end so too I Buppoae was 
Count Kouigsmark when he employed bravoes to asaaeamate 
Mr Thyime in Pali ilalL Kdnigsnmrk got off in consequence 
of hia precautions, and bo too did Haetings but most sane 
people I fancy do not think the better of them on that 
account Ijet ua put it, however on the very lowest ground 
and concede that Hasluigs hod nothing to do with the prose- 
cution. Even then we say that his conduct was disgraceful 
Ho knew well what Kanda Kumar and the great bulk of the 
people thought on the matter and he knew that Nanda Kumar 
had stood forth as hia accuser If he had been a delicate- 
mmded or even only an honest man, he would have quashed 
the prosecution or have tnod to stay the execution till Nanda 
Kumar'e charges had been dispose! of 
C Thai iha jury vfos pr^itduxd and xncorrxpetcnt 
Their incompotonce » patent, because they wore English 
men or Eurasians and were trying a native when for the 
most part they did not know the language in which the 
OMdouco was recorded That thoj were prejudiced i3 shown 



by tbcu' icmfiik. nbo«l (be Voi^mu MM mip] U tbo cp)uhM 
oi tbeir foieman \utb (o uvpb.nte'u Up n 

iccommciuMiou to inoicy It bn^ tv^ o -U‘t tUnt (b- .iu«y 
wasictvuncabN Mncuvtno iM UMh,^^u^Aa^^ nf but 

:^^acmto'^b, bum Culeutln lu iVnubm 

Ibat Wo geuttumciu wbo-v nunnU bu ui\o., N^tje vtumk ult 
ibo concclca \eune of the SbuuM on tuonmi ni tlnu )>unu 
pcHons of «n‘>baken )iilcgnt\. I’lice inub s. -uiot to Know 
to whom Ibc iintmK i.'foi,bnt bu n-bmt-i tb-U s-.m- poi ^oim 

vreicicmoscdtiomtbcbst, (bough lu tbjs v.us ,b.no to 

piexcnt niteirnption to imi*bc liU‘vine‘'S Jluu* vur tbi*> inny 
be, I tlmik that Ibc (Icicmkr- of ImpcN and ItaKiings sboubl 
explain bow lb coino*^ Ibnt *^0 many of ibe tuelvt^ pii viuoii 
\veie obscuic men A. tiial snob a*^ (bat oi iSniuia Kumar, 
tbe pinue-ministcr of Mu *Tafai, sbouUl liaxo bi eu bcfuic mon 
o£ move standing. Pooi Kanda ICuinai aAcod to lie tiled by 
bis peers Tbe Comt asked whom bo consuloicd bis ]iccis, 
and then Iinpey siiid ibafc be could only be tiled by Bntish 
subjects But if, as tbe Judges Ibeu Ibougbt, all inbnbilauts 
of Calcutta weie Biitisb subjects, on account of Calcutta 
having been conqueicd by Cine and Watson, uby wero tbeu 
not some native inbabitants of Calcutta on the jury 

(Tbe seventh point has been abeady discussed ) 

8 That the cxccidion was %nuiiaious, even on ihc supposi 
twn of Fanda Kumar's gmlt, ami iliai it ivas ihc result of < 
plot to stifle vnqnwy into bribery and corruption As cveiy 
body, including Sir J Sieplien, admits that the banging c 
Isfanda Kumai was wrong, le, that it was at least a niistab 
I need not say much about this point ^Vhen it was piopose 
to impeach Impey, be was only saved by Ins biothci lawyei 
and by the fiiends of Hastings and Pitt He bad a majoiit 
of eighteen out of a bouse of 138, but m bis majoiity woi 
Barwell and Majoi Scott • 

* As Sit Gilbert Elliot wrote to his wife “ We were boat yesterday, b 
onr defeat is very lUje a victory Six E Impey bad bis own perLr 
friends, tbe lawyers, in a body—tbat is to say, fifteen of them out of twer 
who were present — ^the whole Indian corps, Lord Lansdowne’s squadron, a 
the whole force of tbe Ministry , and with all this be could raise a major 
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Sir J Btepbon ascnlwB Macnul&y s attacL ou Impey to his 
inheriting the Whig hatred of Impey Bnt Wraxall was not 
a Whig, and yet his opinion of Impey was bo bad that ho left 
London m order to avoid giving a vote. Ho odds that if he 
had been compelled to vote be would havo voted with the 
minority and that he believes that two-thirds of the members 
who absented themselves would have done the same Even 
Impey s lawyer friends made some damaging admismons in 
their defence of him Thus, both Macdonald and Arden, the 
Sohcitor General and the Attorney General though they 
spoke and voted m Impey s behalf admitted that they would 
have respited Nanda Komar if they hod been trying tho 
case Wraxall justly says that these admissions were a moral 
condemnation A plain question will perhaps set the matter 
at rest Does anyone doubt that if Nanda Kumar had been 
respited, the Court of Directors would have procured a 
paxdon for him ? Certainly they would have act<>l as they 
did in Radha Oharana case and no reason can be given why 
the Judges did not follow the precedent set on that occasion. 
It IS absurd to say that Nanda Kumar Lad been warned He 
was not m Calcutta when Badba Charon s case occurred and 
was probably m oonfinement when Government recommend 
ed him to mercy There is no evidence that he ever heard 
of Radha Chorans case for Prices story that he signed 
tho petition m his favour is a fiction. 

0 That Sir J Stephen has made grave mxstaitB \n hts 
account of the tnal, etc. For proof of this point I shall only 
refer to this essay passim* 

of onlj elffhtBm. The nnmban wore £fi to 78 anH we loet) Fnuicl*, 
who could not TOto from a point of delicacy and aUo Blr George Oomewnll, 
who waa In the ehalc.” Thla quite n^Tcea with Wmzmll a remark that, if 
aftai dedoeting the peiaonal fiienda of Pitt and Haatinfa, we oalenlotA 
Impc 7 'B majoritj we ahaU find It redoeed nlinoct to a nnlUtj’ Wall might 
tho mme author aay that Impey owed hla aoeority to hli jirofeadon and 
that thoQgh the remit might Im deemed an eaoape It oonld not be denoml 
nated a triumph 

Sir J Stephen (II 00) qootas a remark of Elliot to tho effeot that 
Blr J Johnitona waa drank, and aays Somo light i« thrown oo tho 
refenmoo to Sir J J *b being drank t^epaaaago In Wrarall.” AceorJIng 
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One woid in conclusion Sir J Stephen says that what- 
ever IS true of Impey is true of the other three Judges of 
Nanda Kumar and of the twelve jinymcn, and he asks, 
should sixteen persons commit a frightful dime without a 
motive?" Again he says that the “ eficct of Elliot’s aigu- 
ment is, that foui Judges and twelve jurois unanimously 
agieed to commit a feaiful ciimo in older to intimidate 
natives fiom complaining of Euiopeans ” 


to Wraxall, Johnstone said thnt tho Honso had bohonded n King-, hnn<Tcd 
a Peer, and shot an Admiial, and -was now tiying a Governor -General, and 
that he did not see why it should not pnt on his tiial a Judge and a 
Chief Justice Sir J Stephen then icmaiks, “ Sir J Johnstone must have 
been very drunk, indeed, if he thouglit tho House of Commons had auy- 
thmg to do with the execution of Charles I, or of Lord Ferrers oi of 
Admiral Byng, or that it was trying Hastings ” 

This shows tho evil of second-hand information If, instead of refer- 
ring to Wraxoll, who was not in the House but reported from hcaisay 
he had gone to tho Parliamentary History (Vol. 27, 485) ho would have 
found that Johnstone said nothing about the House of Commons His 
speech 18 so pithy that I quote it in full “ Every argument he had heard 
confirmed him in the idea that the question ought to be supported The 
carrying it. he conceived, would not amount to a trial of Sir Eliiah Wv 
tat wo.ia ta „ tta natoe of a grand ,oi, a bm S rndrolTnt 

that was to put a person on his trial To this trial Sir Elijah m 
on^t to bo Bont Tta drgn.t, and rndopondonco of ouj “ > “ “S 
nortborra^not Bitnatron Tboj (tbo law.) had, nnfortnnator beta °d^d 
a King, they had hanged a Lord, they had shot an Admiral thev t 
now trying a Governor-General, and he saw no reason wTrv 
not have an effect on the other profession that of fho 7 
Judge and a Chief Justice on his tlT ’ ^ 

."htrd^trLLtcrod bXTd:i°‘.T 

the debate went on tiU Johnstone’s being drunk ” But 

conclusion, so that even if drunk at 10 

fore speaking As he voted ^ be- 

have been a really good one it is fair ^ seems to 

should be known ’ important that the real facts 

J S baa misstated the 

a 28, that Btata Bard rb waa fcSrd “taSS r “LTc r*” 

Hastmga’ trial, he (Coke) would have h ^ ^ manager on this 

M he nob caned L ",7,, ““ Vow ib"'?"* 

carter of HaBtrngB- brrab gaebes bhr' and 0bl1\.!r4“b‘rp«:‘:n: 
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I shall not say that this la the style of eloqnence which 
Sir J Stephen compares to mouldy wedding cake but I am 
sure that it la of the species popularly known as Old Bailey 
It ifl quite in the style of the gentleman who gets up to 
defend some hoary fence and begins, “ Gentlemen I appeal 
to you on behalf of my iiyured client. The charge against 
him has been earned on with a malignity which is unparalleled 
Gentlemen it has ceased to be a prosecution it has become a 
persecution ", and then he thunders on the table. Sir J 
Stephen knows perfectly well that this tall talk about sixteen 
murderers is irrelevant. Nobody says that the jury know 
ingly condemned an innocent man I say that they were 
prejudiced and mcompetent, hot 1 do not for a moment assert, 
or msmuate thabXthey violated tbeir oaths and found a mAn 
guilty whom they behoved innocent. I do not even say that 
Impey knew that Nanda Kumar was innocent I do not 
think that he was pabent enough, or had enough knowledge 
of the circumstances to say whether Nantla Kumar was 
guilty or not Probably he did bebeve him to be guilty and 
I have no doubt that poor narrow minded and perhaps, half 
deranged Hyde was of that opinion. What I and every 
honest man who knows the facts blame Impey for is that 
he allowed hunself to be prejudiced by his partiality for 
Hostings £ind his hatred of the majority and that he hanged 
Nanda Kumar m order that peoolators in general, and his 
fhend and patron Hostings m particnlar might be safe 

To sum up still more briefly the three pillars of my case 
(to use an Arabic expression) are — 

Iffi. That the forgery was not proved. 


u hsTls^ been used bjr Burke, bat the eeae editor gtree the panofe Tvy 
dlfferentlj In hi* report of Borke * tpeeeh (p. 131) &lr J B. molt ksofr 
thet Burke denied haring need any of the expreealon* attrlbnted to 
>ilm, and that Fratteli daolared that he had attended the trial with the 
freatast dlU^enoe, and that the ezpreaalon eplder of hell ” wm* nerer 
applied by hi* Right Iloa'ble friend (Darke) to Haitlog*. Iaw (not 
nastings oonneel, bat I bellare hla brother) tn*l*ted that Borke hod a*ed 
abaalre langnage etc^ bat he relied only on tamoar and did not *ay that 
he bad heard it. 
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2)id That the piosecution was got up Hastings. 

^ Srd That Iinpey lianged Nauda Kumar from corrupt 

iBotives 

I submit tliat all thiee ha\m been nicfiagabli’' established 
At all events I do not think that theie can be any doubt 
about the fiist two Of eouise I cannot show that Impey was 
paid by Hastings foi cutting off Nanda Kumar Hoi is it 
necessai}'’ that I should Theie aie many kinds of coiiuption, 
and in this case I do not suspect Impey of killing Handa 
Kumai for a money rewaid But if he stiained the law in 
Older to convict him, and if he, in Macaulay’s woids, “ sitting 
as a Judge," put a man unjustly to death in oidei to seive a 
political puipose, he acted coiiuptly 

Sii J. Stephen (11, 86) objects to Macaulay’s expression 
“sitting as a Judge," but it is difficult to see what theie is 
objectionable in it Macaulay was then wiitmg of Impey’s 
passing sentence on the piisoner, and not of his refusal to 
lespvte him Suiely Su J Stephen does not mean that Sir 
Elijah Impey was not sitting as a Judge when he passed 
sentence of death on Nanda Kumar, whether he did so on the 
16th or the 23id June ' 

I conclude with a letter of Fiancis, written only two days 
after the execution, to Sir Edward Hughes 

“ The death of Raja Nanda Kumar will piobably surprise 
you He was found guilty of a forgery committed some seven 
or eight years ago , condemned, and executed on Saturday 
last My biother-in-law (Maciabie), m virtue of his office, 
was obliged to attend him Through every part of the 
ceremony, he behaved himself with tlie utmost dignity and 
composuie, and met his fate with an appearance of resolution 
that approached to mdiffeience Strange judgments, I fancy, 
will be formed of this event in England 

Whether he was guilty oi not of the crime laid to his 
chaige, I believe no man here has a donbt that, if he had 
nevei stood foith in poUtics, his other offences would not 
have hurt him This is a delicate subject, and rather open to 
speculation than discussion ’’ 

B, T N K 
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Kon— I quote t\ils letter for the nke of Its ootLolndiaf Mntenoe* bat 1 
thlat thAt U li Ttlnable for mother pnrpoee, munely totbowtbebwelMtne« 
of Uie oonjeotnre thtt llHntble t aooormt of the exeoatlon irms not ^nnlne. 
I think thl« letter glrm the eamp it frAo^ to nuh • notion for here we 
here FtuiqU, onlj two dJiTl oftor the exeoatloQ deeorQrlng N&nde. Kamer*! 
behATloai Jott m Maonble e aoeoaat doei On the other hand, Barwell hnd 
the Impndenoe or the ooreleaman to write that Kendm Kanmr ookncrw 
lodged the Jostloe of hii eentonoe I (Stephan n ) 
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ENVOIS ami Tnacew canes tu “ The Stoiy of mcncornar^' not mentioned 

in my text 01 foot-notes 

1 I, 10 “Mlv Jafar was a mtseiable oieature” I cannot 
tbxnk this a fair description Veielst (p 66 note) says tliat lie 
was mucli beloved by bis niasbei Aliveidi Kban as a brave com- 
mander, but that be wanted mdustiy in the administiatiou of civil 
government. He did veiy good service against Muisbid Kub Elban, 
near Balaaore 

2 I, 11 Tbe diwani was granted to tbe Company, ^‘represented 
by Loid Olive, wbo bad just arrived from England for tbe second 
time ” This was Clive’s third visit, and be bad landed at Calcutta 
more than tbiee months before tbe grant of the diwani 

3 Idem Speaking of tbe seven years following tbe grant of the 
diwani (1765-72) Sir J S says “ Some feeble efforts weie made in 
1769 to keep a watch upon, if not to coutiol, tbeir proceedings (tbe 
Haib Hewans) by the appointment of Supervisors ” He is appa- 
lently not aware that tbe Supervisois became collectois in fact, 
though not in name, in 1770, and that, accoiding to Hastings, they 
were tbe soveieigns of the country. (Gleig, I, 234 and 268 Also 
Mill, nr, 623 note ) 

4 I, 22 I find no ground for the insinuation here made that 
Buikc attacked tbe cbaiacter of Hastings’ mother Eiaucis beaid 
m India that Hastings was a natural son, and Sii J S assumes fiist 
that Fiancis may have lepeated this to Burke, and, secondly, that 
Buike lefened to it m bis speech In fact, Burke’s “ a man whose 
origin was low, obscuie and vulgai, and bred in vulgai and ignoble 
habits” says little moie than Macaulay wiote, viz,, that Hastings 
learnt bis lettem on tbe same bench with the sons of the peasantry 
and that he was diessed like them 
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5 I, 23 ‘In 1764 Haatings returned to England-" Gleig 
Bay* (I, 132) that Haatinga returned Trith Vanaittart in 1764 but 
thia ia inoorreot. Hastings name appeoTB as present at a oonsulta 
tion m Oaloutta on December 20th 1764, and a oouBoltatlou of the 
6th. idem records that Yansjttart hod left for England- I believe 
Hastings Trent home m the Modtoay with his friends, the Hanoooks, 
early In 176B 

6. I, 24 For errors ooncenung Boron TmhoS^ see App B. 

7 Idem- Hastings’ marriage took place August 8th, 1777, and 
not as here stated, 1776 

8. Idem- Hastings* stay at Madras was short and nneventfriL 
He left Madras towards the end of the year 1771 " Hnstmgs was 
over two years In Madras, and was there long enongh to become 
aoquointed with such oongeolal splnta os Laughlin Mooleone, Moo- 
pheroon, and the Nawob of Arcot. He was also able to make some 
addition to his fortnna (Oleig, I, 280 ) The translator of the Savr 
says, that Hsstlnge paid offius debt to Khwaja Fetmae at Madras. 
He did not leave tiU Febrnary 2nd, 1772. (Gleig, I 198) Sir J S. 
has followed an inaooorate statement in Qleig’s text (1, 209 , and has 
not noboed that deig u oontradioted by Hastings letters. The 
maoh^abused Macaulay was more exact- He writes ‘ Early in 1772 
Hastings quitted Fort 8t George for his new poet 

9 I 28 note. The oontrast between Francis and Hostings hare 
quoted is not, as stated, by ilr Porkce, bat by Mr ‘Wade. 

10 I, 29 If Francis was not Janioa, his pobUo life may be 
told to have b^nn when he landed at Qolcutta for up to that time 
he hod bod no avowed oooupatlon, except that of holding a olerksbip 
at the "War Offioa" 

In face of this utterance, it was hardly neoeesary for Sir J B. to 
tell us that he had not studied the Junius question 1 He is eridontly 
unaware that Francis was Seorotary to Gen. Bligh on the expedition 
against Cherboorg, and that ho was for nearly a year at liabon as 
Secretary to Lord KinnouL 

11 I, 30 Olaverlng wss rash and violent to tho last degree, 
and extremely pngnaoiooa. Before leating England, ho wanted to 
fight tho Duke of lUohmond." Now it is tine that Clavcriog want 
ed to fight tho Duke, but Sir J S. should have told tho whole story 
*1110 Duke was very vehement, bat the newspapors often attributed 
to him more than ho sold. Some reflections on General CUaTeriDfi's 
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cinrnotcr, suppo'^od to linvo been dclncrcd by the Duke, pioduccd 
n chullcngo from the General T!»c challenge piodnced a dIsavo^\al 
of the words ” In a note (idem) Sir J S refers to a enuons history 
of Cla^crmg’s refusing to fight a certain icsidciit at Sciampoic Tlie 
person m question nas a Count Douop, and ho was atChandcinngoie, 
not at Sorampoie Clavciing declined a Msit fiom him on tlio 
giound that he had known about him nhen lie was at ITesso Cassol, 
and that be considered that ho had acted an nngcntlcmaiily pait in 
accepting an unauthoured commibsion to make inquiries at JIambuig 
— m fact that ho had been a sp^' Donop wanted to fight Clavciing 
for not lecciving Ins Msit, *fcc , and M Chc\alici tiicd to make out 
that Donop had done nothing dishonouiablo in Em ope, but Hast- 
ings and the icst of the Council quite appioved of Clavcriug’s con- 
duct m the matter 

12 1,31 “ Of ^lonson thoio IS still less to be said,” j,c, than 
of Clavenng Col Monson was at least a biavc soldici. Ho com- 
manded at the siege of Pondicherry in 17G0, and led the grenadiers 
when they successfully earned the bound hedge He was wounded 
by a discharge of langrain (langrel ?), a piece of non bieakiiig both 
the bones of Ills leg It was this wound wdiich compelled him to 
make over the command to Col Coote 

13 I, 32 Sir J S misquotes, passivi, the title of Di Bus- 
teed’s delightful volume, “ Echoes from Old Calcutta,” and he is 
wiong about there being a mistake ui Hicky’s anecdote Whatever 
it is worth, it 13 clear that Clive’s remark (supposing liim to have made 
it) was about Hastings Clive had, on the whole, a pool opinion of 
Hastings, and I have never heaid that Baiwell had a reputation for 
seducing the wives of his friends Tire book called the “lutiigues of 
a Nabob” does not disprove this, for the lady in that case was not a 
married woman Hicky’s comment clearly lofeis to Hastings’ marriage 

14 I, 38 Nauda Kumar was “ appointed by the Company to 
be Collector in the place of Hastings, of Bardwan, Nadiya, and 
Hugh ” Nanda Kumar was appointed by the Committee and not in 
place of Hastings, but before the latter had been offered the Resi- 
dency Hastings’ grievance was that Nanda Kumai was allowed to 
collect the old balances He got a commission of 2|- per cent, I 
believe, on the collections, and hence felt injured 

16 Idem “ In 17 65, Nuncomai obtained the place of Naib Subah 
or Deputy Nabob of Bengal under Nujm-ul-Daula, who was appointed 
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tltnlar Nabob by th* Company aflor Mir Ccarim b aipuliiorL'’ Here Sir 
Jamee Stephen oonfonndB Nejm-ad Dflola with hlfl Cither Mir Jafor 
Mir Jofar wu made Naw&b onMir QaeunB expalaioD, and remained so 
till bis death in Febrnary 1766 Nmida Kumar was hla dlwan. 
"When Nf\jm ad Daula auooeeded, he appointed Mahomed Rem Naib 
Suboh. Afterwarda he tried to get CUto to appoint Nnnda Kumar, 
but Chve would not. In. the Boards proceedings for June let, 1766 
there is a letter from Nnjm ad Daula complaining that he has been 
obliged to make Mahomed Resa Naib, and requeeting that he may be 
allowed to keep Nanda Kumar 

16 I 40 Mahomed Beta Khan was acquitted, and the office 
ho had held was abolished- Nanda Knmsr was, howoTer rewarded 
for the semoet he bad rendered, by the appointment of his eon 
Eajah Ooordasa to the offioe of Diwan to the household-” There is 
au anachronism here, Quru Das got his appointment in July 1772, 
and Mahomed Eesa was not ooqmtted till 1774, 

17 Idem, note. Nsjm<ad Daula did not grant the NIsamat to 
the Company as here stated. The Nixamat was not Interferod with 
till HsiftlngB' refonns m 1779, when the Company stood forth as 
Diwon. 

18 143. In what sense was Tipu Saheb on adventnrerl 

Ih Idem. Of all the pronooes of the Empire none was so 
degraded as Bengal, and till be was nearly 60 years old Nnnoomar 
lired in the worst end most degraded part of thot unhappy pn>- 
nucQ.'' Sir James Stephens ollmoxcs ore not etxaotly Maoaulay's I 
"What was this worst and most degraded part of Bengal 1 Was It 
Munhidnbad, Hugh or Calcutta 1 In a note on the preceding page 
(39) there is a curiously perreree remark on Macaulay's description 
of Bengalis In general and of Nanda Kumar in particular (' IThat 
the Italian la, etc.”) Sir James Stephen obeerrea that Macaulay 
haring elsewhere reunrked that Bengalis are feeble oten to offemi 
nooy ** Nunoomsr theroforo, ought to hare been hardly able to 
stand or eren sit up,” and ho iorlously sets himsolf to prore that 
Nanda Kumar was strong, tidl, eta This Is not eren ”an ofTocta* 
tion of imartDon. (Stephen I, 186) It Is hebetude purs and 
lunple, Macaulay In these oUmaxet roferrlng solely to moral eba 
moter 

20 I, 44. Macaulay has a parugmph about the dUostrons effects 
of the Councillors reforms on tho security of property etc. Sir 
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.Tnnies Stepben says that be does not know to wbat Macaulay refers 
Macaulay’s remarks, however, are meiely a paiapbrase of a letter of 
Hastings (Gleig, 11, 29), in which he says that the whole piovmce is, 
even to the boundaiies of Calcutta, a piey to dacoits 

21 I, 49 Sir James Stephen says that Hastings introduced 
Nanda Kumar to the Councillors through Elliot Elliot, however, 
swoie (1219) that he had been deceived, and that Hastings told him 
that he had not desired him to introduce Handa Kumai to Clavenng 

22 I, 54 note I do not think the explanation here given by 
Sii James Stephen coiTeot He says that Handa Kumai made a 
laige supplement to the ohaiges he had ciiculated befoie he came to 
the Council at all If this means that he circulated charges befoie 
11th Maich, the statement, I think, is incorrect Hastings did 
indeed say that he had seen such a paper, but theie was no evidence 
that Nanda Kumar had circulated it. I confess I do not under- 
stand what Sir James Stephen alludes to when he speaks of “ the 
papei so referied to” I do not think that any paper produced by 
Hastings was entered on the Consultations What seems to me the 
time explanation is, that theie weie two letters in the envelope which 
Nanda Kumai gave to Francis One was in English and was read 
m Council on the 11th, and the othei in Persian and was put into 
the bauds of the translator It was at fiist supposed to be meiely 
the onginal of the English letter, but I believe that it was more, 
and that this accounts for the paper on the Consultation of the 13th 
being fuller than that of the 11th 

23 I, 64 note Sii James Stephen coiTects Thuilow for speak- 
ing of the law-officers of the Company Would he be surprised to 
hear that the Company had two Standing Counsel and an Attorney ? 
(See extract of letter of 25th Februaiy 1776, fiom Government to 
the Duectors, quoted by Price, and also letter of 17th January 1775, 
Bengal App , 636 ) See also (1106), where the fact that Standing 
Counsel existed was made a reason by the Judges for refusing to 
receive a letter fi-om the Council S 16 of the Charter empoweied 
the Governor -General and Council to appomt an Attorney foi the Com- 
pany, and authorised the Judges to make the appomtment, if the 
Government failed to do so 

24 1, 103 Sii James Stephen says that the statement of the 
Councillors that Nanda Kumar did not dunk watei for eighty-sixhouis 
isabsolntely denied by the jailoi,Yeandle He must have unusual 
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ideaa of a oontradiotlon YeondleanffidaTit BhowBtliatallhosavTrna 
that Haudtt K.umar'a aerrant* tookwatct to He doe* not say that 
he saw Mm drink, and it U possible that the water wBa for ablutiotL 
It ifl worth notiolug that the affidavits of MorohUon, Yeandle, and 
Tolfiey on which Sir J Stephen relies, were not made tall the 17 th 
and 18th January 1776 t They were taken by Impey himself who 
got them np for hia defence, jnst as he afterwards got up affidavits at 
Lnoknow to help hi* fnend Hastings But he seems to have read 
those that he took for himself! 

20 I, 66 “ Tonohet, afterwords the leader of the agitation 

against the flaprome Coort, sat on the jury ” Sir Jamea Stephen 
goes on to say that this Is a point of the first importonoe. Perhaps 
it might be BO if it were correct, bat It seems to me that Str James 
Stephen, like myself on a former occasion, has been misled by 
Impey The juryman was Samnel Tonohet, and the petitioner to 
the Honse of Commons was John Touobet, his fellow petitioner being 
John Imng 

26 n, 211 and 25S. Naylor the attorney for the Zemindar* 
All the anthontles speak of him as the Oompany s attorney and he 
was so In fiict, though he said that he also looked npon the Bi^ah of 
Kas^ora os bis client. Impey finug him mto the oemmon gaol at 
Calcutta and kept him there for more than a fortnight. His wife 
died whUe he was In jail, and this, with the oonflooment, probably 
hastened his death, which ooourred m the following August Impey 
hod the hardihood to write of him as my poor Naylor ” and to 
lament his death 1 

27 n, 261 note. The word algnasil is, of course, used 
to give the baihfft of the Sapreme Court a kind of flavour of the 
inquisitlaa.'* literatore la not 8ir J Stephen i strong point 
Macaulay found his olgoaxUs in Gil Blaa 

28. Sir J Stephen is not always forton/ite even when ho praise* 
Macaulay Thus he enUs attention to Mocanlay’s love for local 
colour as sliown by his correotloii of the Hooghly for the Ganges m his 
account of tlie scene after Nanda Kumar's execution. In fact, Elliot 
was right The Hooghly is a trivial European name not used by 
the natives, who call the river the Dhlgiratlil, or moro commonly, 
slnuly Gttugn. 
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Baion Imliqff 

As Sii James Stephen has tiied to whitewash Impey, and Sii 
Louis Jaekson thinks he has succeeded, I feel emboldened to tiy my 
hand at whitewashing Baion Imhoff I leally think that he is the 
more piomismg subject of the two The damaged suiface is not so 
extensive, and the coating of cJmnam is moie likely to be weather- 
proof I do not pieteud that I can show him to have been a good 
man, but I think I can undeitake to piove that he was not quite 
so bad as he has been lepresented 

Sii James Stephen says (I, 24) “ Hastings’ ” connection with 
her (Mrs Imhoff) is not creditable to his mcmoiy He seems to 
have bought hei fiom hei husbaud This man had the meanness 
to live with her fiist at Madias and after wards at Calcutta, whilst 
proceedings for a divorce were going on in the Gennan Couits 
When the divorce was obtained, Hastings maiiied Mis Imhoff and 
sent Imhoff back to Germany with .£10,000 as the puce of his 
infamy ” 

I believe that there is no authority whatever for the statement 
that Imhoff received £10,000 from Hastings Gleig does not say 
so, and Sir James does not refer to any other source of informa- 
tion Woodman, the biother-in-law of Hastings, writes on 10th 
December 1773, that he had paid Imhoff part of the £500 for 
which Hastings had drawn upon him, and that he would pay the 
remainder within the month , and that the other £500 would be 
paid when it is due But these payments seem to have been partly 
for work done as a portrait painter, for Imhoff took home a portrait 
of Hastings and gave it to his sister (Mrs Woodman) 

Nor IS it the case that Imhoff lived with his wife till the divorce 
was obtained He came out to Madras to earn his bread honestly, 
and he stayed there as long as he could get work. He then went 
on to Calcutta in the latter part of 1770, and meanwhile his wife 
stayed behind and lived in Madras with Hastings In October 
1771 she came on to Calcutta, but probably tins was by an arrange- 
ment with Hastings, for it is likely that he knew then of his 
appointment to Bengal Imhoff did apparently live with his wife 
in Calcutta for some time, but he cannot have been with her very 
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hlfl mother and grandmother 1 How littlo gronnd there wm for 
this apprehension, or how well he was schooled by Impoy is shown 
by Middletons letter of Janaary 20th 1783 to the British officer 
who had charge of the Begams Bervnnts, and by the still more 
fiuaons, or infomoos, letter written by the Assistant Eesident, and 
whioh is qnoted in Macaulay’s essay I do not think Impey’s 
erplanation improres matters. It might conceivably be the bull 
ness of a Chief Jnstico to toko the affidavits of British officers m 
Lnoknow when they ooold hardly take them before one another 
and there was no other legal anthonty available , bnt what had the 
Chief Jnstica to do with preaohiug seventy against unhappy women 1 
The task required of them was so odious, that neither illddleton 
nor the Nawab, neither the Ohristian nor the Mohammedan liked 
to nndortoke it, and so the Chief Jnsboe of the Soprome Court 
goes post from Chunor to Lnoknow with great erpoditlon, travel 
Img day and night " in order to keep them up to the mark. Sir 
J 8 , s defence of this episode in Impey's oftreer seems to me lame 
in the extreme. He says (TI, 267) that Impey was nt the very 
worst a btdo officious," but this Is only another way of putting 
Mocanlsy's new that he intmdod himself Into a bnsmess eutiroly 
alien from sll his official dabcs — words which are inolnded In a 
paisage described by Sir J 8, ns one in which every word is 
either incorrect or a proof of ignorance” Impey went to Lnoknow 
a few months after he had bsoome Jmlge of the Company s Court, 
fiT-Ki Maooalay Is therefore, JostiGed in saying (m the passage above 
referred to) that be had been recently hired. His oondoston seems 
equally joit that Impey's object In ondertakiug so long a journey 
was that ho might give, in an Irregnlnr mauuer that sanotiou 
whioh In a regular monnor he could uot gire to the crimes of 
those who hod rooently hired him." We know from Hastings 
Narrative (5-1) that the suggestion of taking affidavits came from 
Impey 

Sir J Stophou says (n 209) that bo will shortly notice Macaulay’s 
mutakes, but I think be Introdnoes sovenil of his own in the attempt 
^1) Ho says Of tho 43 affidavits (grouped by him as the Luck 
now affidavits ") 10 only mention the Begams, and that slightly and 
by hearsay and that the oontonU of the affidavit* strongly oorro- 
borato Impey’s account of the reason why they wore sworn. Tliolr 
main lubjcot U the aflUlr of Choyto Smgh and tho oporationi ngalnot 
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him The Begems lue lefened to slightly aud lueideutally ” How 
does Sii J S know that all the affidavits taken by Irapey m Luck- 
now woie published by Hastings in the Naiiative 1 It is one of the 
msiuiectiou m Benaies aud of the tiausactious of the Govemoi- 
Geueial m that distiict It is not a uaiiative of the pioceedmgs 
against the Begams oi then seivaiits, and it was begun at Chunai, 
Septembei 1st, 1781, that is, some tMO months befoie Impey joined 
Hastings. It is true that the Appendix to the Naiiative contains 
affidavits swoin befoie Impey in Novcmbei aud Decembei 1781, but 
no one of them states the place uheie it was taken, and theie is 
no allusion in the Naiiative oi Appendix to Impey’s visit to 
Lucknow It seems to me that the fact of the visit was carefully 
suppressed 

(2) Sii J S ’s lemaik that only 10 affidavits mention the Begams 
IS altogethei misleading He says that theie aie 43 in all (I count 
only 42 swoiu befoie Impey), and appears to wish his leaders 
to infei that only some fouith pait theiefoie of the “ Lucknow 
affidavits ” mentions the Begams He has, howevei, omitted to 
notice, 01 at least to tell us, that moie than half of the affidavits 
which he has included under the title of “ Lucknow affidavits ” aie 
not Lucknow affidavits at all They aie affidavits about affairs in 
Benaies, &c, and must have been taken by Impey at Benares, 
Chuuar, aud Bavar Then dates show that they were not taken at 
Lucknow, for Impey was there only thiee days, as Su J S , quoting 
Impey, tells us (II, 262 ) The 26th and 27th November must 
have been two of these thiee days, for on them Middleton, Haunay, 
and other officers stationed at Lucknow oi in Oude made their 
affidavits It was also stated by Impey in his evidence on Hastings’ 
trial, that he anived at Lucknow on 25th November He left it on 
the 29th idem, so that he was at Lucknow three or four days It 
follows that the affidavrtsmade on November 12th aud rn December 
carmot have been taken by Impey durrug hrs three days’ vrsit to 
Lucknow, and this is borne out by a consideration of who the depo- 
nents were The old Ram Gulab Koei, the widow of Balwant Smgh, 
certainly did not go to Lucknow to make hei affidavit, nor is it 
likely that Blau would leave his command at Chunar, or Eaton his 
at Buxar, to go and depose at Lucknow about matters which had 
nothmg to do with Oude This is the less likely, because then 
stations were on Sn Elijah’s loute to and fiom Lucknow 
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hiB mother and grandmother I Hoir little gronud there was for 
this appreheniion, or how well he WES schooled by Impey Is shown 
by Middletons letter of Jannary 20th 1783 to the Bntish officer 
who had charge of the B^ama servants, and by the still more 
fomoofl, or mfamoos, letter written by tho Assistant Resident, and 
which is quoted m Uiicaalay*B essay I do not think Impey’s 
erploimtion improves mattem. It might conceivably be the btisi 
nen of a Chief Jnstioe to tako tho affidavits of British officers in 
Lnoknow when they ooold hardly tako them before one another 
and there was no otlior legal authority available bat what had the 
Chief Josticje to do with preaching severity against unhappy women t 
Tho task required of them was so odious, that neither Middleton 
nor the Nawah neither the Ohnstlan nor the Mohammedan, liked 
to nuderUke It, and so tho Chief Jostioe of the Saprome Court 
goes post from Chnnor to Lnoknow with great erpedition, travel 
ling day and night " la order to keep them up to the mark. Sir 
J S. B defenoe of thu episode in Impey’s oaroer seems to mo lame 
in the extrema. He says (TI, 207) that Impey was at the very 
worst a little offloioas, but this is only another way of patting 
Macaulay's view that he lotmded himself into a bnamess entirely 
ahen from all his official dabes— words which ore included m a 
passage desoiibod by 8tr J 8. as one in which every word is 
either moorreot or a proof of Ignorance'’ Impey went to Lucknow 
a few months after ho had booome Judge of the Company's Court, 
tmd Macaulay U, therefore, jostifled In soylng (m the passage above 
referred to) that he hod been recently hired. His oonclusiou seems 
oquaDy just that Impey’s object m undertakiug so long a journey 
was ‘ that be might give In an Irw^ular mauuer that sonotiou 
which m a regular manner be could not give to tho crimes of 
those who had recently hired him.” We know from Hastings 
NorratiTO (54 ) that the suggestiou of taking affidavits came from 
Impey 

Sir J Stephen says (II 269) that he will shortly notice Macaulays 
mistakes, but I think ho lutrodnoes sevoral of his own id tho attempt 
^1) He says Of tho 43 affidavits (grouped by him os the Lu^ 
now affidavits”) 10 only meubou tho Bogams, aud that slightly and 
by hearsay and that the contents of tho affidavits strougly corro- 
borate Impey’t account of tho reason why they wore sworn. Tlieir 
main subject is tho offiilr of Cheyte Singh and tho operations against 
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him The Begams are lefened to slightly aud mcidoutally How 
does Su J S know that all the affidavits taken by Impey m Luck- 
now were published by Hastings m the Nairative ? It is one of the 
insuiiection in Benaies and of the tiansactions of the Governoi- 
General in that distiict It is not a uaiiative of the pioceediugs 
against the Begams or then servants, and it was begun at Chunai, 
September 1st, 1/81, that is, some two months before Impey joined 
Hastings, It is true that the Appendix to the Hariative contains 
affidavits sworn before Impey in Novembei and Decembei 1781, but 
no one of them states the place wheie it was taken, and theie is 
no allusion m the Nanative oi Appendix to Impey’s visit to 
Lucknow It seems tome that the fact of the visit vas caiefully 
suppiessed 


(2) Sir J S ’s remark that only 10 affidavits mention the Begams 
IS altogether misleading He says that there are 43 m all (I count 
only 42 sworn before Impey), and /appears to wish h.s leaders 
to mfei that only some fourth part theiefoie of the » Lucknow 
affidavits » mentions the Begams , . 
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(3) The iotd nnmber of affidavits published In HastJngs Appen 
dix flfl BTTom before Impev Is 36 (excluding lir by interpreters) 01 
these, 17 were sworn ou the 26th and 27th November Five of the 
17 were by Bntiah officers in the service of the Visior and I oon 
olade from this and from their dates that they were taken ot Look 
now Of the 17 11 mention the Begums (Sir J 8 erroneously sayi 
10) and their servanta and In several initanoes as If It were a male 
object to inonlpate them- This is the case with the affidavits of thf 
English officers which were I tapposo, the most important, and 
which (as I have already noted) ooold hardly have been taken except 
bv some oatmde English offlciaL The statements oonoemmg tht 
Bogami are cartamly fo the most part, hearsay but this does no< 
appear to have made thetn nusatisfiiotory to BostiugB, who writ® 
that he has “ reason to be natishcd with the weight of the evidence 
he has obtained.” The 17 a&dants published by Hsstangs, of whioi 
five are by Englishmen oam^pt be the great multitude” to whiol 
Impey referred In his ovidonoe. (Stephen, II, 262.) Ten nativa 
would not make a crowd, and^ihere were bat 10 native depouenls 
(One made three deposition^*) I therefore conclude that Impej 
took in Lucknow many affldavihe which ore not In the Appendix 
This view IS snpported by Mr Im^y’s Memoirs, where moutioB 
is made of on affidaylt by a Ooptaji VTado, which is not given bj 
Hastings. \ 

(4) Sir J B says that Macanlay ** sufatitated a falee premiss for 
one whieh vms half tme, m order to engtooet a oonolanoa whoUj 
false, namelv that Impey was unable to leW the sffldaTita. Tlili 
IB strong language, and 1 do not believe IV^Qstiflable The oulj 
evidence of falsity given by Sir J Stephen is, ^at Macforlono statea 
tiiat Impey know Persian, but Sir James ehonlW know that a man 
may have a good knowledge of Persian and tok ^ 
tho written ohamotcr Monotstnart ElphlnBtouo'*^o^ Persian bal 
could not toad tho written oharooter (History oP^odla, 470 ) I 
have mot with no ondence that Impey was able to ^ Pcnior 
MS., and it la highly improbable that he oonld do so^^ 
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lemaik that Impey could not read the affidavits may thus be pei- 
feotly justifiable 

(5) Another bne of defence taken by Sir J S is, that theie was no 
necessity for Impey’s readmg the affidavits oi knowing anything 
about them This is, I think, a singular defence Granting that a 
Commissionei need not know anything about the contents of an 
affidavit, that he need not inquire if the deponent understands it or 
the language in which it is wiitteu, why did Impey tiavel to Luck- 
now to do clerks’ work 1 ^ If Middleton or ITannay could have done 
it as weU 01 indeed better, for they had local knowledge, what was 
the reason for the appearance of the Chief Justice on the scene as a 
Commissionei 1 Sm J S 's remark that the Chief Justice’s attestation 
did not make the affidavits legally any better, smacks of the mere 
practising lawyer, a charactei for which Lord Macaulay once said 
that he had a piofound contempt Who thought of legality in the 
matter ? Hastings was not seeking foi legahty , he wanted a screen foi 
his acts, and he found it m the Chief Justice whom he had lately 
hired for £8,000 a year 

(6) Macaulay says that Impey acted altogether out of his juiis- 
diction Sii J S says this is “ not quite correct ” Does he mean 
that Impey had junsdiotion ? 

(7) Impey did not himself always hold the view contended for 
by Sir J S that the takmg of an affidavit was an affair of no 
importance In the decision on the claim of Radha Charan to the 
piivileges of an ambassador, aftei saying that Radha Chaiau’s 
affidavit was scandalous and flagitious, he added (1129) — If I 
again see an affidavit of this nature, sworn by a native, we will 
inquire who dzew the affidavit, and the Court will ammadvert most 
severely upon him it is not to be enduied, that the consciences of 
the natives, sweanng in a foreign language, should be thus ensnaied ” 
The affidavit m question was that sworn before Mi Justice Hyde 
(1108), and which is shown by anothei (1142), sworn before Impey, 
to have been drawn by Farrer and Jarret. Impey’s language im- 
plies that he consideied it his duty to comprehend affidavits 

There is a palpable inconsistency in Sir J S ’s line of argument 
He defends Impey on the ground of Ins wdlingness to take respon 
sibility, and to help the Govemoi-Geneial in a difficulty, but if the 


* See “ Pickwick ” foi a grapliic description of how cleiks take affidavits 
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tiJdng of affidavits ^ma a mere form, and Impey did nothing irhlch 
a clerk could uot do where is hla merit 1 Admittedly he went out 
of hia way — he wa» officious, to n» Sir J S. g own word, and the 
only way m which he can be {netified Is by ehowmg that he did some- 
thing really important He oaouot bo vmdicated ou the ground that 
he wag actuated by a conregeouB pnbho gpirit to take respousibillty 
and to help the Govenior-Geneml, and also on the ground that what 
he did was of no conaequence.* 


apptirtu IB 

Extract from A Letter to Edmund Burlu^ S^i ” 

(pp 69 to 6a) (/W) 1782 

It I Bwerre m the least from the line of truth m relating the 
following cironmetaiices, there are two men at your elbow that can, 
and I hope will, call me to order not merely by a private end 
tdlent negative nod, or ezpressivo sbmg to the members at your 
own table or in your own honae for that shall uot serve thorn it 
must be by an open, fair and oaudid rofutation of my tiasertioaa, 
(If they dislike them,) and that I may not be mistaken, one of the 
persons whom I mean was superinteudeut of the ontoberry or country 
court of justica, at or about the time the Judgea arrived, and the 
other oame with the m'\jorlty to Ooloutta, oud took the lead in 
defending the Esjah on his tnnl they were both iu the secret, and 
had the latter of them not boon well paid for hii sorrioea, no 
opportunity oould have offered for ehowing his gratitude in tho 

* Bherldan wltttuglj oomp&rei and oODtnuts Impay with the Qbost la 
Hamlet 

** When OQ tlia 38th Norember he (Impey) wu btuled at Loehnov oq 
that honoomble botlneet, and when three daya after be wa^ fonnd at 
Ohnoor at the dlatanoe of 300 rnHea prompUnf bU loitnimeDU, and like 
Hamlet ■ Qhost exalalmiog Swear — hla pro g reee on that occasion woi » 
whimsically ndden when oootrasted with the grarity of hU employ thatoa 
oboerret wtmM be tempted to qoote again from the same soeos, *' Ha 1 Old 
Traepeoey eanst tboo mole so fast I the grooniL Horo the comparison 
ceased — for when Sir Elijah made his visit to Looknow to whet the oIbkhI 
blonted porpose of the Nawob hts loognoge was wholly dlflerant from that 
of the Poet,— It would hate beoj nooh against bU purpose to bare sold 
T hit BOt thy wtad, oor 1st thy sonl conlrlTS 
Agshut Iby sHticr oagfat. 
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manner he now does, to his fiiendJIi Fiancis in attempting to levive 
the good old cause, at the expense of an injuied and absent man, and 
that in a maunei not veiy uusimilai to the means used foi the same 
purpose at Bengal 

“In the yeai 1769, an eminent banker, who was an inhabitant of 
Caloutta, in Bengal, died, and left his estate to be divided in certain 
pioportions amongst his family, and m a vast number of legacies, to 
particular people and to chaiitable uses His two nephews weie 
declaied in the wiU to be the tiustees of the estate, but he ordeied that 
a particulai fiiend of his should direct aU the concerns in settling 
his affaus, agieeable to a power-of-attoiney, which in his life- 
time he had given to that fiiend, jointly with a cei'tain bioker 
who had always transacted the business of his house, but this 
last (the brokei) was to act, oi not to act, aftei his death, just as 
his confidential fiiend should determine 

‘ At the time of the banker’s death, the East India Company owed 
him a sum of money amounting to two hundred thousand lupees 
On the receipt of this money from the Govemoi and Council in a 
great measuie depended the fulfilhng of his bequests, and he had 
lecommended to the care of Maharajah Nimdcomai Bahador, his 
patron, the office of soliciting the payment of the money from the 
Company’s agents lu behalf of his family The payment was made 
in a numbei of the Company’s notes or bonds, drawn for small sums 
to facilitate the negotiation of them The bonds were carried to 
the Bajah by one of the trustees or nephews and the confidential 
friend or acting administrator to the estate of the deceased banker, 
and left in possession of Nundoomar 

“ Some little time after, the same nephew and friend, accompanied 
by the broker (who was now called upon to act agreeable to the 
power-of-attoiney and desiie of the deceased in his will) went 
together to the Rajah to obtain the bonds m ordei to settle the 
affairs of the banker’s estate At this meeting, the Rajah pioduced 
one bond of the deceased banker’s to him foi 10,000 lupees, 
anothei for 48,000 rupees, and two other papers or bills of his foi 
36,000 rupees for duibar chaiges — which expression is always 
understood to mean money given to men in power in letum foi 
favours obtained by means of their intercession, and by which 
the Rajah, agieeable to his constant practice, insinuated that 
he had given to the Governor 35,000 lupees to piocuie the pay- 
B, T N. K. 23 
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ment of the tocmey When he had Beparoted os mnny of the 
bonds from the number receiTOd ns omounted to the three sams 
nboreKuentlonod, aud delivered the remaluing Oompeny’s bonds, 
and the canoeUed bonds and bills, to the exeontors as vouchers for 
them, he desired that the eight Company’s bonds, whioh he hnd 
reserved as due to himself on ooooant, might be mdorted over to 
him. It vas neoeasary that the deceased banker’s book keeper 
should do this , and the trustee, the friend and the broker when 
they took leave of the Itajab oomed with them one of his servants 
to see It done. It was done, and the bonds ro-dohvered to the 
servant of the Rnjah. To thig stage ot the buiiness nothing ap- 
peared the book keeper obeyed the positive orders of his late 
master’s particular friend and exeontor in Indorsing the eight 
Company’s bonds over to the Rtyoh, but not without ma kin g the 
following cxolamatlon Good God 1 what has all this money been 
paid to the Rajah for my master owed him but ten thousand rupees. 

** Thu matter did not make mnoh noise at the time, and when one 
of the legatees wanted to bring tho R4\3ab to aoooont, the friend 
or manager of the estate, and the wife of the deceased banker 
always mterposed, by saying, why should we, for a little money 
disturb the qniet of the patron and friend of our dead master , this 
In the wife, who was to etyoy the fourth of the neat estate, was 
very dismterested But people who know the piety and virtue of 
a great miyority of Hindoo women will not wonder at suoh an 
exertion of those god like attributes in an Asiatic widow But the 
confidential friend of the banker does not appear to have credit 
giTon him for being actuated by such noble motives as the widow , 
for when she had retired to spend the romalnder of her days into the 
interior pert of the country some of the legatees began again to 
disturb the Rajah and oomplalnt was made in the Mayors Court 
that the acting oieoutor of the dead banker had convoyed away 
some ncfccswy papers belonging to the estate, and this brought 
on him the iUBpioiou that be had been In league with tho llnjah 
to defraud the estate of his unsnspioioos dead master 

"Heavy oomplaiuts wore made of thu business, and a nit com- 
menced agalust Nuudeomor in tho country court* a spirited young 
gentleman then president of tho cutoborry sent and arrested tbo 
llojah for contempt of hi* court, and without paying any regard to 
tho Bolicita ions of tho Qovomorof Bengal for tho time bolug (not 
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by committing to disgiace a nobleman and a Biamm of bis high 
oidei), he sent him to the common piison belonging to bis conit, 
theie to lie ‘ with i agues forlorn, on wet and musty stiaio ’ 

“ This commitment being only foi contempt, the Rajab by making, 
pioper concessions, got out again and the snit ^ent on —1 pi ay ike 
1 eader not to forget the above cv> cumstance 

“Some time in 1771 oi 1772, the acting admimstiator to the estate 
of the bankei, and supposed piivate fiiend of the Rajah, died, and 
Nundcomar, who, with bis assistance, bad kept pioof of his foigeiy 
from appearing against him in the country courts, became again in 
danger Our Mayor’s Couit, fiomthe nature of then chaiter, could not 
take cognizance of civil suits between natives, this, and then idea that 
a man who had possessed himself of othei people’s money in the 
maniiei the Rajah had could only be obliged to letuin it, is suppos- 
ed to have prevented an eailiei appeal to oui cimunal law By 
dexterous management, it was repiesented to the Mayor’s Court that 
the only surviving executor to the estate of the banker, then at - 
Calcutta, was incapable both in body and mmd to go on to manage 
his uncle’s estate, and an order was obtained that all papers relative 
thereto should be deliveied into the hands of Mi William Magee, the 
Register of the Mayor’s Court With this man the Rajah was said to 
have made inteiest foi during hia lifetime Proof, as heretofore, was 
held back fiom the country courts This was one opmion, but there 
was another, Sii, which bore haid on your little fnend, the cutoherry- 
man * He best knows how it came about 'that no decree passed 
foi 01 against the Rajah in his court whilst he presided, and 
fiom some ciicurastances of his conduct, which came out after- 
wards, we are at liberty to suppose, what we please, as to the 
easy comphaiices of his tempei in the capacity of a Judge If he 
sajs these are calumnious insinuations, I will admit that they are 
but hints to times past (Damn’d bioad ones to be suie), but 
he knows that the man who makes them is at hand, and wiU be 
produced if he pleases to call foi him, being ahoays at home. At 
the same time let him advert to the business he is about, and 
recollect the abominable insinuations enteied upon recoid ao-amst 
the honoui of a man on the otbei side of the world, whoso aimable 
dispo'=ition and mtegiitj of soul ho knows, but hates him for them 
as m uch as Ml Fi-ancis does T hcie was uot a man m Calcutta who 

• lionghton-Koue 
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did not beliere that the Bt^ah hod forged the papers, with the oasiat- 
anoe of whioh and the oonnlTanoe of the ooDfidential Mend and act 
ing adminastrator he had de&aoded the helis-at law and the legateet 
of the banker’i eatate. It waa olao atrongly beliered that Mr Magee 
had during hla registenhip dea t r oy ed them- But m about three 
mouths after the arriTal of the Judgee, and the eatablishment of the 
Supremo Court, Magee also died. 

At this time a set of hungry wolvee, of dastardly selfish lawyers 
had been let loose on the Settlement, and they prowled about into 
every oomer m quest of prey They ell knew of this story of the 
Rtyah s and eaoh was eager to oatoh hold of the vouchers (if they 
existed) to sweat this original Nabob. Borne m your House are teler 
able ooples of tbU groat onginal machiavellian hero, bat they are 
but oopiea.* 

Not to tease you further Sir with hard outlandish names, I 
shall otdy observe that Fudmohun Does was the name of the WbihI 
and the acting executor to settle the a ff ai r s, and the man who through 
fear ftraud, or ou some unknown principle permitted the Bfgah to cheat 
the estate of his fnend, and Qungabessen was the nephew or one 
of the trutteee appointed by the will. This last was the person whom 
the Mayor g Court set on side, as insufficient from debility of body 
and mind to oonduot his own aflalis, and gave the papers to Magea 
“ Fairer the lawyer you see brings him on the stage again as a 
capable man, and prays the court to order hmi the papers of his 
uncle B estate. On the future tnnl, boweverr it appeored that he wni 
so extremely iH of a disorder which had hung on him for a long time 
that the surgeoui declared, on oath, an attempt to bring him Into 
court might cause his death 

After all, neither Farrer nor Brii oonid obtain the vonchen for 
the truth was, Magee had not destrojod the forged bond and tho two 
fictitious bills for durbar charges, but only put them from amongst 
the other papers belonging to the banker's estate into a box eon 
tabling some very dirty and old records of the oourt 

‘■Whilst every lawyer In Caicntta was endeavouring to come in for 
part of the spoil, either m attacking or defending the Bi^ah, it enmo 
to be known that the rouobers had not been deetroyed. 

” I am not quite oertaiu how the truth came to light, but I baro 
heard that a black writer who bad acted In the Major’s Court under 
* Here Price glrei Farreris sppUcaUon of Slth llorch 1770 
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the Register Magee, gave nliint to the Company’s lawyer m wlintpnit 
of the llcgister’s Office the papcis wcie to bo found, and ho flew with 
them to the sick nepliow, or tiustce of tlio baukoi’s estate, Mho at 
that time lived in the liouso of the biokci so often mentioned, and 
who, by virtue of his joint poMei-of-attomoj*, Imd acted in the affairs 
of the estate since the death of the banker’s fiieud and principal 
evccutor A meeting of all the legatees on the spot, together Mith 
the book-keeper, was called, aud the mIioIo being convinced tliat the 
Rajah had cheated the estate by means of false vouchei's now m 
their possession of so capital a sum as eighty odd thousand lupees, 
which, if lecoveicd, was to bo divided amongst them , and the bioker 
haAuug m \uew 5 per cent on the sum if leceived by virtue of his 
power-of-attoruoy, it was unanimously agreed by the book-keeper, 
the legatees present, aud the agents foi absent legatees, that the 
broker should prosecute for tlio good of the whole 

" The wife aud one of the nephews of the dead banket being 
absent, aud the friend dead, the Rajah had not oue weU-wisher at 
this general meeting but the sick nephew , aud he by the warm 
revenge of the book-keeper who had sei ved the family his whole 
life, the avaricious views of the brokei and legatees, was huiried 
on against his will, it was said, to admit of the proseeution The 
papeia wore produced, the fact was sworn to before one of the 
Judges (as Acting Justice of the Peace for the day), aud the Rajah 
committed to the county gaol. 

This whole affaii was so sudden, that not one of the majority 
nor of the minoiity knew anything of the mattei until the Rajah 
was lodged in piison the Deputy Sheiiff did offei to bail him, 
but the sitting Justice said it was a criminal affair, aud bail could 
not be admitted 

“Now, Sir, let us pause a little to examine your assertions of the 
matter being considered by the country people as a political oue 
I shall admit that neither the nephew, the book-keeper, the legatees, 
or the broker, looked further than to the disgiace of the Rajah 
and the recovery of the money The Company’s lawyer had cer- 
tainly a view to the obtaining a good sum from the Rajah, on the 
idea that he should be able to quash the evidence Aud it is not 
unlikely but he might have effected it had he only had Hindoos 
to deal with, who aie averse to the spilling of blood, and in par- 
ticular that of a Biamiu , but he had snatched the prey out of 
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competUori’ linnds, •who wero na groedy luid hnowiog M hunJwU 
and ■who Bplrited np by tbe nuijcmty joined ngoinat him m sapport 
of the Rnjah and undertook hw defenoo. 

It IS Tary wngolor that the Judge who committed tho Rajah 
was on but indifferent terms with Ur Hastings no enmity between 
•the men tliemselTea. It was a Jody war which sometimes will en 
gage and draw aside the attentions of the wisest of mankincL 
I mention this only because it m oonfidently said that the Jostioe 
noted m obedience to the wishes of the Goremor If ho did, it was 
a proof his being ft bod oonrtier for the loftves and fishes lay on 
the other side and he oonid not toko Mr HastlngB opmion for 
the GoTemoT knew it not himself nnti) the next morning when 
he said to the persons near him I am sorry for it, the refiiaiug 
ball — thongh the not of a gentleman who mast know his duty in 
Buoh oases, will be laid to me. He gnesaed right, mnob obnse was 
beeped on both It was ooUed a oonoeried scheme to destroy tho 
honour of a rnnn of rank, and moke his life miserable by the for^ 
(eit of his caste or religion from tbe eontaxmufttion he would receive 
by his bemg m prison one moment What had been done by & 
factor in the Compe.uy'e service (ss noted above) •with great impa 
xuty little noise and no damage to the Bajah was now the most 
daring piece of polidcol temerity in the King’s Jndgee, who oil 
agreed the next day not to odimt of bnO though every Indulgence 
was Ordered to be shown the prisoner by the officers of jnstioe ” 

Notb. — P riee nsaTyeUhmsii, and • man of low origin and litUe «da 
cation. He was bUtar against FroDols, beoaose tbe latter expooed bis Jobs In 
FroneU Joarail, we find tbe entry nnder dote S4tli July 177B, 
dUrUtt^ a iblp beloDglnf to Crofteo, token np and tbe pnt 

nuder Joeepb Prioe at on immoderota expense — a moot tnfejnoiu Job." 
Prim was apparently cne of Hosting* hired pamphleteers, bot he w*s 
surely a bod. bargain. A eorrespondeDt of the London Ofuraitt my* that 
Price In one of his pamphlets eompare* ** Hasting* to Jesos Ohrtat, and 
hfmself to John tbe Baptist. I bar* not, bowerer been able to find tbe 
In the letters of a Proa merthont. Perhaps It was itmok oot in 
tho second edition. 


Cfiotam Etaetns Account of Kanda Kuwuit and of fAe TnaL 
hiAXDA. Kuvab was the Diwan of tho Nawab of Munhldabod 
and tCTTod as such with groat ability and honour even danng 
the reign of Mir Jafar "WTion, oftor the attack of Arimabod 
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Sujali-ad-Daula and (Mu* Qasim) Altjah weio \ntli tlie Empeioi at 
Busai, Mu* Jafai -vreut to Calcutta to plead his own cause before 
the Council. Sltams-ad-Daula* being aware of Mu Jafai ’s levity 
aud waut of expeiieuce lu State affaus, felt leluctant to send him 
back to Muishidabad, that he might not again oppiess the poor 
aud helpless people theie by his haughtiness aud ill-behavioui 
towaids them. He, therefoie, aftei having trusted to the hands of 
the Council the matter of the Nawab, did not at all do anything 
fuithei for him , but retaining the services of Naiida Kumar as 
Diwau, in which post he had so long sei ved with much ciedit and 
lespect, he declined to hsten to the impoitumties of Mir Jafar to 
send him back to Murshidabad Shams-ad-Daula, who knew fully 
well that Nauda Kumai was an ill-natuied man, aud that Mir Jafar 
at his instigation put to tiouble and dishonoui many men hold- 
ing high and lespectable positions, had bad reason to suspect that 
he would do the same again He, however, pennitted the Hawab 
to lepaii to the capital (Muishidabad) with much honom, but 
detained Nauda Kumai in Calcutta After his ariival at Mui- 
shidabad, Mir Jafai by letteis and othei means conciliated the 
Membeis of the Council With the aid of the Membeis, Shams- 
ad-Daula thought it piopei to send Nanda Kumar back to 
Muishidabad, and wiote a book in which he fully delineated the 
faults aud ill-doings of Nanda Kumar, and kept it with him beau- 
tifully bound Nanda Kumar soon after he had reached the metro- 
pohs (Muishidabad), so far overstepped the legitimate bounds of 
Eis power, that he went even the length of endeavouring to pio- 
cuie the dismissal of Mahomed Raza Khan, who was sou-in-law 
of Ata-ullah Khan and Rabia Begam, and who was Naib Nizamat 
at Jahangiruagai (Dacca) , and Mir Jafai, at his instigation, dis- 
missed Raza Khan fiom his post and put him in piison, but afiaid 
of the English functionaries who then resided at Kasimbazar (neai 
Miu’shidabad), soon set him at hberty Mu Jafar, who continued 
for some time seriously ill, died on the 4th Saban 1178 Hijii 
It is said that Nanda Kumai caused watei to be fetched fiom 
the temple of Kristeswaii, and poured it into the thioat of Mir 
Jafai while lying at the point o fdeath Mu Jafai died imme- 
diately aftei 


* The sun of the State, the native name for Vansittart 
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After the death of Mir Jofar Nanda Kumar continued aa before 
Dnran of the Sooba of Bengal under Nejm-nd Daula. A few dajB 
after he was Bummoned to Oalcutta to anower for the trouble he 
hod given to Shomfl-ad Danla, the Governor , but atill his eerrlcefl 
prere not dispeasod with for that. Shams-ad I>aula painted in glowing 
oolonra hia CinltB in a book and gave it to his brother Hushiaijung 
[George Vansittort) with inatructlona that when Lord Olive would 
lit in the Oonnoil, he would read it over to him m the presence 
of all the Members It was, therefore that the Members did not 
allow Nanda Komar to go out of OalonttL When Lord Olive came 
and took his teat at the head of the CoanoQ Board, Hushiaijung 
perused to him and the Members word per word the book which, as 
pre have already itated, ooutamed a full and graphio deeonption of 
the faults and iH-dolngs of Nanda Kumar Lord Olive, instead of 
being hard upon him onlj reheved him of his duty as Diwan but 
kept him employed In service at Oalontta without the Lbarty to go 
beyond the limita of the towu. 

When Mohiuned Rasa Masa&r Jong was In Oalontta to answer for 
his oondnot before the Oounoil, as well os with a view to be reinstated 
in his office, Ah Ibrahim Khan took much Interest for him and 
stood by him os a good friend. Thongh Nanda Kumar was very 
powerfol and full of craft, All Ihrahim not being in the least a&ald 
of him had the courage to answer him.* 

At the time that Mohamed Ron stayed at Calcutta In ex]>eotatIon 
of being re-appointed to his office, General Olavering, Oolonel 
Monson, and Mr Francis were in the service of the Company and 
were In nmon with one another The three gentlemen — General 
Olavenng CoL Monton, and Mr Freneis — formed a leagoe among 
themselves in the hope that shonld Qenerel Olavering snooeod in 
being appointed Governor CoL Monson would become the Com- 
mander In-Ohief of the English foroeo, and Mr Francis n General 


* This Indioates the ■ooroe of Qbolam HoMin ■ dltlHce to Naads 
Komar AU Ibrahim was the man whom nastlnji made UoBlstTate of 
Benares and Oholam noseln was hb friend and sobordlnate. Kodoobt 
the pasasfe shows that he was an^ry with Kanda Komar for aeeosiog 
Uohamed Baxa, bat thb does not alter the last that he express a very 
bad opinion of the latter offloer It b worth bearing in mind that Uohamed 
Bsa erentnally Joined the majority sgalnst Hastings, and was deprircd of 
hb oflios in conseqoenoe. Gbolsm Ilasela oensorea him Cor hb defection. 
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under him As Nauda Kumai was not in favoui* with Lord Clive, 
Shams-ad-Daula, and Hastings, who gave no countenance to him, he 
was treated with much lespectby General Clavering and Col, Monson 
and Mr Francis Many covetous arid quarielsome persons, who 
oheiished a desire of being held in esteem, tiied with the help of 
Nanda Kumar to ingiatiate themselves with those three gentlemen 
At this time a full inquiry into the private chaiactei and doings of 
Hastiugs was set on foot Of those who conducted the inquiry, one who 
had the power of Governor and Mr Bar well weie with one accord on 
the side of the Govemoi, aud the other two mostly espoused the 
cause of the General Foi this leason there arose a hostility between 
the two pai-ties, and this circumstance caused all this to be done 
much to the advantage of the Geneial 

The Governoi who was a man of gieat intelligence and vast and 
sound knowledge, and who never shut his eyes against what was 
pioper and beneficial to all, now endeavoured to lemedy the evil 
occasioned by the faults of the functionaries, by avenging himself 
upon them, and especially upon the General by briugmg him to 
shame and humiliation, inasmuch as he had of all others been the 
bitterest object of his grudge It was the adverse party whose 
neglect of his interest had much affected his mnocenceand good name 
He thought that his object would be more easily and successfully 
realized, if he could only first bnng to chastisement Nauda Kumar, 
who was not only impinident but was also of a very dishonest and 
unscrupulous charactei And thus, he thought, it would be an easy 
matter to expose the faults and shoitcomings of the General who so 
strenuously supported him He passed a long time in leceiving the 
defence which the Geneial made for his conduct and thus succeeded 
in establishing his own innocence, and substantiating the unfair 
dealings of his enemies 


Tlie Tital 

At length the charges brought against Nanda Kumai were proved. 
Among them theie was one that that Hindoo (Nanda Kumar) 
foiged the signatures of otheis, and had m his possession coimtei- 
feited seals resembling those of the people who had seals of their own 
beaiing their names He would fabncate such bonds, letters, and other 
documents as weie needed by the people who wanted to use them 
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ogalnat othen wlioie natoea they mentioned to hint Fhiranfng thU 
moet niegfll and diehonest trade he brought to utter min and 
poverty many well to-do men. Among the bonds there uraa found 
one which he had got up bearing the seal of Bolaql Das Seth, who 
had for a long time been r^rirded os a very honest and trust- 
worthy gentleman during the reign of Xflr Qaaim, and hod been to 
before as a banker Konda Komar on the strength of that bond, 
drew the amount covered by it from the Company s treasury and 
appropriated it all to lumtelf A grand jury wns formed to hold 
a trial of Nanda Kumar on these and other charge*. The jury 
oonsisted of twelve trusty Englishmen. The rule then observed as 
regards the jury system, was that if the accused challenged it 
twice, the jury would be twice ohonged but on the third occasion, 
if he still did ao the jury remained unohanged, even m spite of the 
prisoners reluotanoe to be triad by tt.* These twelve juror* were 
to retom their yerdiot Until the sentene© was passed no out 
•Idem were at hberty to have any nooess to them or oommonioate 
with them in any oth^ way lest anybody might induce them 
to change their opiuioo. This grand jury In accordance with tho 
rule already stated, was twice changed, and the tml was long pro- 
tracted. At last Nanda Kumar was found guilty and it was held 
that he deserved death by hanging It generally happens that 
though he who has on evil heart and who is oppressive and proud 
and who does mischief to almost all persons, does good to two or 
three men only and supports their cause yet he (Nanda Kumar) 
never negieoted to satisfy his grudge agolost those who much devoted 
to him as they were, failed either through disease or other cause 
to terve hioi.+ Bo that as it may a sentenoo of death was passed 
upon him. The Goneril gave him hopes that none would be able to 
do him any harm, and that he should not bo afraid or should despair 
of life oven when ho would be carried to the foot of tho scaffold, 
addmg too that he would leave no stone unturned to make the 
Ooromor be found guilty of the otTenoes laid to hli charge. The 
man sentenood to die on the gallows left no means untned to 

This la an Inoorreot sceouDt of a prUoner a power of ehallense. lo 
of felony a privmot emn ebiUeago peremptorily twenty Jurymen Itaml* 
Kam&r ohAllen^ed elebteen 

t Tbla paMa*e U dlflerently rendered t>y Hsjl Maalapbs. II la very 
otwonro in the orlfhiaL 
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substautiato tlie cliargcs bioiight against tlie Goveiuoi with whom he 
was m open hostility, and uegloctod to tliinktliat it was woith his while 
to take caie of his A\ealth and his position in society Fully con- 
fident m the tiuth of what the Geneial had said to him, and at 
his instance he bi ought to light many facts in connection with the 
conduct of tlie Goveinoi, and left nothing undone which would have 
put him to all soits of tioublo and indignity The Governoi, having 
managed to acquit himself of eveiy offence he was chaiged with, 
made it lecoil doubly upon Ins enemy, and had him pi enounced 
guilty A voluminous book was wiitten in English on the questions 
and answeis put and made by these two persons to and by each 
othei, and was bound Copies of this woik weie ciiculated among 
the Englishmen At length the sentence was confiimed, and the 
7th Jamadi-as-Sd,ni 1189 Hijii, which was fixed foi his death, 
Nanda Kumar was hanged It is said that a list of his iiches and 
fuinitme was piepaied and made ovei to his son and hen, Rajah 
Guiu Dfis It contained the enoimous sum of 62 lacs of mpees 
which he had himself accumulated and the pi^ecious things of that 
value When the seals which Nanda Kumai had foiged beaiing the 
names of vaiious persons weie discovered and got out of his chest, 
his wily and infernal ait and disgiaceful act weie laid bare before 
the eyes of the public \ 

Note — I am indebted for tnis translation from tue Sati-dl-MataUietin 
to Babu ParraS.naud Mitra, the Record keeper of the Jadge’s Court, Faridpur, 


Note on Genealogy 

Naot)A Ktjmab was bom at Bhadrapvu, which is now m Biibhum 
I thmk that the date 1722 must be wrong, as this would make 
Nanda Kumai only 53 at time of his death Appaiently he was 
neaily 70 Kamdladdm described himself in one deposition in the 
conspiiacy case (Cadell’s Ed , p 8) as being fifty years of age, 
and elsewhere lepieseuted himself as a good deal youugei than Nanda 
Kumar, foi he said that Nanda Kumai was the fiiend of his fathei 
and giandfather, and had protected him evei since he (Kamlll) was 
ten yeais old 

The family of Nanda Kumai is now lepiesented by Kumai Duiga 
Nath, who is descended fiom Jagat Chandia Bannaiji It is he who 
has had the genealogical tiee dinwn up aftei consulting his lecoids 
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and the BkdU of the RAthi Brahnuma. The tree ahowB the relation 
ahip with Samhhn. T^athj It does uot mention which daughter of 
Nanda Knmar was mamed to RAdha Oharon RaL Nanda K.uraar'B 
Calcutta home waa In what is now Beadon Square. A ftreet leading 
out of the aquare i« fftni known by the name of Riyah Gum DAf* atreet. 

It appean that Nanda Komar waa not a Brahman of the very 
higheet order The family of Kaayapa was one of the fire which 
oame from Konanj to AdlBor its representatiTe being aooordlng to 
one oooonnt, Dakaha hut Nanda Kumar belonged to one of the 
Ganna or aeoondary {omihee of the Kasvapa elan, Dakaha bad 
■Ixteen aona, and the deacendanta of one of these (Kantdk) were 
formed into a Tillage or oommnne called the Pltmiindl Gain- Nanda 
Kumar belonged to the dhabal, t. e-, white or pure branch of the 
Pltmdndi section bat thla branch la not mentioned, I am told In 
the old and authenbo books of the Ohataks. 1 am indebted for 
the aboTe inforiDAtion to Babu tlohlma 0. Moiumdar’a learned work 
on the Brahmans of Ooor I also leaju from hli work (p. 114) that 
Nanda Kumar was an enemy of Ban! Bhovaui, and prerented her 
getting the management of her lamindonea on the death of her 
Bominlaw Raghu Nath, lnll66B.S. (1751-52) She afterwarda 
got the management by the help of her aerront Daya Ram. This 
oooonnt talliee with an early letter of Haatingi where he ipeaka 
of Nanda Kumar trying to overset Dayo Thun. 

It 11 atartliog to End Baba Froaunno Kumor Tagore anerting 
in the prafooe to hia tronalation of the Vivada OhintamanI that 
Nanda Kumar waa not a Bengali by race I vuppoae that he oon* 
foxmded him with Amlchand, and waa too eager to denounce the 

Ignorance " of Maoaalay to bo carefhl of hla own aconracy 


/» tAa GoocU of Rajak Randa Antwr ;.1781 2) 

Habb for the pebtiouer Bolgovtnd wlio waa a creditor of th® 
deoeoaed. The poUtioDer had applied fur adminlatrabon, in order to 
obtain payment to himself of the monoy which bad been paid oo 
the bonda, for the forgery of whloh Nanda Kumar wai hanged in the 
year 1775 

Danei, A G for the careator Rajah Gum D*i, objected that 
it now appeared by affidavit that Oum Dia waa the only ion of 
Nouda Kumar and that be was executed for felony 
Upon a motion to appoint a day to argue the caveat, 
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loi ilic Goods of Rajah Nanda Kmnar 

Chamhas, J ^ said — At tins distance fiom England, I think uo 
ought to take caio to do nothing that ina}’ infiingo the light of tho 
Crown Thcic is no oniccrof tho Croi\n hoic to take caio of them, 
or to receive tho forfcituic due to tho King Wo have no anthoiity 
to do so, but yet I think wo must take notice of a fact so notorious 
as that Kauda Kumai was executed for felony, and tho Ecclesiastical 
Court cannot grant admin istiation of the goods of a man executed 
for felony 

Hyde, J — It IS open to aigumont whethci tho Coint may grant 
administration, and how it shall bo brought before the Com t that 
wo may take notice of it It is said, this admiinstiation is applied 
foi to obtain pa 3 mcut of the nionc}’' from the effects of Nanda 
Kumar, which he had received on tho foigcd Peisiau bonds, for the 
publication of which ho was hanged If no person claims on the 
part of the King, I do not know' that wo aio undei any obligation 
to take notice of the foifciture Whoever possesses tho goods will 
be accountable to tho King, when any claim is made, whether it be 
tho administrator or tho sou of tho deceased (No fmthei note 
appears. From the lecords it appeals that admmistiation w'as not 
granted ) 

Moi ton’s Decisions of tho Supreme Comt, pp 7, 8 

Note — Perhaps ifc was iq reference to this case that Hicky introduced the 
ghost of Nanda Kumar into a burlesque playbill published by him in June 
1781 (^Echoes from Old Calcxiita, 70 ) 
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apprn^iii JF 

Orx^nal Pdiiion ( Tramlaiion.) praented by Kamdladdxn to 
EaxUngt tn December 1774 

BAircsinrAii Ghoud Yir MamodAr (Qa- Ihtimim-dAr holder of a 
trust or a deputyl by means of IaIa Ajail (Ajib 1) Rai of oer 
tarn thilta khalana, preferred a oomplAint against me for 0 000 mftjiH 
of salt in oonsequenoe of which tho General sent for me, and then 
referred mo and Boneehwar Gltose to Mr Towke that the gentleman 
might Inquire into the oause. In tho oourse of the discussion, 
Boneahwar Ghose said This man has given large presents, and by 
this means obtained tho buauiess of tho thika kbala ns.” Mr Fowke 
said to me If thu be tme and you have given anything to anv 
motaaddi declare it I answered that BautshwarOhoso bod declared 
what was false and that I had not mode any presents.^ Ur Fowke 
afterwords took down in wncmg the representations of both parties 
ud then said I perfectly comprehend this cbose and shall relate 
it to the General, who will decide upon it* 

Atunded Pdtium of Kumdladdm dravn up for Atw ai Eattxngt hme 
by tAe taansA*, SAcndla Ehai^ 

Petition of KAnXiiADDiH Axi Knag 
Ih the present year I took ol Ithe khalana of salt m the Hljli 
Butriot In farm from the Company who wero to be famished with 
all tho salt produced there, at the rate of one hundred sikka mpls 
per hundred mono. I obtained a patto for the forming of these for 
four years, and it was ordered that whatever advanoes had been 
made by tho bmpant (traders) to the malangis (lalt-makcrs) on 
tho salt m the present year should bo returned to them, with an 
Interest of one per oeuL per mouth, in tho presence of tho said 
mnlangis. I oouduoted the Company's business agreeably to tholr 
instmotlona, but Boneshwar Ghose In opposition to the orders from 
the Presonco,* refused to receive back his odTouccs on Gio salt, and 
pTcforrcd a complaint to the Ocneral against me for D 000 mana 
The General scut for me, and desfarod Mr Fowko to take cognfianoo 


TTrt Iluiir or rresenee the OoTernment. 
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Petition of Kamdladdin 

of tlie affaiij wlio questioucd me couceinuig ifc, I auswcied that I 
had taken all the khalaiis of salt lu farm foi foui yeaie, and that 
all the salt pi educed in them was to be dehveied to the Company , 
that I had in my possession a patta foi the passing of them, and 
that the said Chose refused to leceive back his advances, and de- 
manded the salt Baneshwai Chose then said that I had obtained 
my patta by mtngues of the daihar , that Kanta Babu had leceived 
his salt, why should not he ? 

“ I replied that Kanta Babupiodnced an order fiom the Presence* 
to permit him to make his salt, and to deliver it himself to the Covein- 
ment , but that some disputes having arisen concerning he 

had not yet taken the salt Mr Fowke then said to me, you have 
managed this business by the method of mtiigue, Baneshwai Chose 
made advances on the salt from the beginning of Aswm (September) 
to the end of Phalgun (Febiuaiy) and made his salt, which you 
have oppressively taken fiom him, declare truly what intrigues 
you made use of to manage this affair, how much you gave to the 
gentlemen, and how much to the matsaddis (clerks), declare without 
reserve, which you wiU find for your advantage , if you do not, you 
shall be punished I answered I am surprised at such a question , 
I am a poor farmer, who receive advances from the Company, and 
provide them salt , I have not given anything to any one , the 
gentlemen would not even accept of a nazzai Chose then said 
that I had spoken falsely , that I had expended large sums in 
procuring the patta, and had oppressed him Mi Fowke then 
said, you have not given anythmg to any one, will you take your 
oath to this 1 I replied, if it is thought necessary on my examin- 
ation, I will undoubtedly take my oath to it He afterwards 
took a copy of my patta and deposition in English This kind of 
examination was repeated several days Yesterday Mi Fowke told 
me that he had perfectly uudei stood the whole affair, and that it 
must be determined before the Ceneial 

“ Protector of the poor, I am a poor farmer, and have conducted 
the Coveiument business ooufoimably to their orders , but on tins 


* Here is an admission that Kanta, the Governor’s banyan, was treated 
with exceptional favour 

I Batta means exchange, but I think that it is a clerical error for iaslet 
The dispute was about the weighments 
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ooouim a blemlah is thrown on my reputation, and a loss will 
aooruG to the Company 

Afl I haye no protector but you, It was neoeaaary to make thifl 
repreflontatdou to you. 

Thia petition waa laid before the Board by HaatingB on 13tb 
December 1774:, with, a minute and it was agreed that ooplea of the 
two letters (there waa one also from the HaiRayan) be tranumltted 
to Mr Fowke by the Secretary and hia answer required to them." 

‘ The Governor moves tliat the General be desired to withdraw 
the trust which he has delegated to Mr Fowke of making any VHnd 
of inquiry Into complaints, etoepting in the General e preaenoe, and 
as an mterpreter to propound questions dictated to by the 
General, in case the Gounod ahall ohooae to empby him In thut 
oapaoity 

“The motion Is overruled by the m^onty the Governor-General 
dissenting to the resolution, and Ur Francis giving his dissent to 
the proposition for reasons which he will debver in wntmg " 


Rfplf dated 16U Deeti^ber 1774 

GnrrLsitBar — Mr Secretary Sumner has forwarded to mo ooplos 
of a petition from Kamiladdm All Khnn, and a repreeentatiou 
from theBal Bayan Bajah Bs^ballabb, to which my answer le re- 
quired by your Honlile Board and which I shall dutifully comply 
with. 

The charge of Komdoddm Ali Ehan is loaded with falsities and 
misrepresentations from beginning to end. 

It Is false that 1 ever said be had taken the salt from Baneahwar 
Qhose oppressively 

It is false that I ever said the following words, or any of like 
import Declare truly what Intriguee you made use of to mansgo 
tbiw wfikir how mooh you gave to the gentlemen, and bow much to 
the matsaddis, declare without reeerve which you will find to your 
advantage if you do not, you shall be punished. 

It is &lse that Knmiladdin Ah Khan over said within my boar 
Ing that the gentlemen will not even accept of a nastar 

It is &Ue that Boneshwar Qhose over sold within my boariog that 
Kamiladdla AU Fhfm hod expanded largo sums in procuring the 
patta. 
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Mr Foivke's Reply 

“ It IS false that I ever said the affair should be determined before 
the gentlemen Piotecfcor of the poor 

It IS false that copies weie evei taken of the two pattas which 
weie shown to me I took the measuie of the wilting of one, being 
five feet and a half long and five inches bioad, and I had no inclina- 
tion to dip fuithei into it than to make myself master of two phiases, 
thika and taunkunjee,t which I was before unacquainted with- 
It IS false that I ever put any such question to Kamdladdin 
Khan as the following — 

‘ You have not given anything to anyone, will you make oath to 
this ? ’ 

It 18 time that I often lecommended tiuth to both parties, and 
put them in mind that I was not their judge, my office being only 
that of an mterpreter to the petitions 

It IS true I did say, aftei some days’ examination of Baneshwar 
Ghose’s petition, that I didpeifectly understand the whole affair , 
which I utteied with great satisfaction, having been in a mist for 
several days, owing to the sudden shift in the teims of the contract, 
and the many transfers which weie made of the khaldris by Kamdl- 
addin Khan, which confuses the subject veiy much , it is no wonder 
theiefote that I should be happy to find a little day-hght at last 
I have now given the whole of what passed between me and 
Kam^laddm Khau on the petition of Baneshwar Ghose, to the 
very best of my recollection , and if ever this poo? farmer, as he 
styles himself, with a faim of Rs 200 oi 300,000 a year, should be 
heard in his own defence, I trust the reputation of my integrity 
will suppoit me against the baseness of his calumnies ” 

Fowke then lefei'S to the Rai Rayau’s representation and concludes — 
“I beg leave to observe further that I many times told Kamdl 
that he was at his own liberty to attend or not I had no power 
over him , it was his own affair, not mine 

The many obstacles the natives meec with in preferring their 
complaints in a language they do not understand, made me cheer- 
fully enter upon an office which must help to clear the avenues of 
justice, and I have done it most disinterestedly, without fee or 

* There is some mistake here The words “ Protector of the poor ” refer 
to another sentence in Kamfil’s petition 

t Thdnkhanjd., ‘ a mnster-roll of malangis or other workmen ’ — Wilson, 

p 618 
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S70 Mr Fowki^s limply 

leward- If any person Bhould snppoMme aotttfttedbyfactJom motlTee, 
he does me a fcml wrong os I havo always hod a contempt for a 
mutineer, whether In state or army ond I hope whilst I lire under 
yonr protection, to prove myself^ with great respect and mbmlsslon, 
GctTIiHUM 

Toot most obedient 

and most hmnble serrEnt, 

JOSEPH FOWKE.” 

He also sent aooonnts of the interview by two of his clerk*. 

On 23rd Deoember be mode a dedamtion on oath before Olaver 
( that the statements of bis letter were tma Similar deoloratioiui 
re mode by his own and by his son s mnnshh 
[t was proposed that Kam Aladdin should be sent for, bat appa- 
itly he was not examined. 

Cn the oooite of these pTooeedlngi Hasting* recorded a mmnte that 
xoAladdla wus not and oonld not be a banyan, and that his own 
lyan, Eonto, far from bemg a partner with EamAIaddin m the 
da. ooQtraot, was the principal sufferer by It, and its greatest 
ponent. He referred to the prooeedings of the Bevenne Oonnoil 
8th February and to those of the Oalcntta Committee of Ravenae 
11th Febrtuiry 26tb Karoh, 1st, 15th, and 26th April, and 6th 
ly (1774) m support of his statement 

In reply Olavering on 30th Deoember recorded that he was always 
idy to oonfesa his mistakes, and that he found he was in e r ror (n 
ling Kam Aladdin a banyan, as I find him on further Inquiry 
be a 4Ia*alman, though from the Instances 1 have seen of his 
reml trunsaotions In hie thDca contracts, he appears to be in 
^ct a banyan, whateTeT he may be In name. I cannot agree 
h the GorernoT-Generai that any oonolusion can be formed that 
i banyan, Kanta Eebu, we* not ooncsomed in a coUuilTe ocn- 
ict with Komllnddin, becauso they had qusrrdied, and Kanta 
bn had complained against him , but bo thin qs it wDl, It cannot 
denied that he was engaged in a contract and os hi* name 
es not appear as one of the original contractors, I think it malt 
low that it is a ooUusivo ono. I find in the Consnltatlon* of tho 
mmittoe of Rorenue November lOtb, 1774 the following ardor Ii 
ren to Mr Robert* — TonkbwAn (osslgnmcnt) for mans 6024 of 
t granted to Gorind Prasad osiu part of a contract In tho name 
Kanta Bobu, which you will ploosc to comply with. ” 
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To this Hastings leplies “ I must beg leave to add, in explanation 
of what I haveaheady asserted, that my banyan had no connection 
and could not have been engaged in any collusion with KamAladdin, 
that he had been foi some time, I believe foi some yeais, in posses- 
sion of some of the thika khaldiis, which were taken out of his 
hands and given to Kamdladdin, and even the salt which he had 
manufactured in these khaldris, transfer! ed in hke mannei, m oppo- 
sition to the repeated complaints and remonstrances of my banyan 
The paiticulais of this will appeal on the proceedings which I 
have quoted , I speak only from memoiy ” 


THE PETITION SAID TO HAVE BEEN EXTORTED BT FOWKB 
Trial of Joseph FowTce and others {Rowell's State Tmals, Vol XX , 

Col 1095 ) 

Ti anslation No 1 — “ I am desired to give an account of what con- 
veisation passed between me and Mi Fowke I do heie declaie, upon 
the faith of my rehgion, the tiuth of this tiansaction, vvz 

Banasset Ghose piefened a complamt against me on account of 
salt of his Tecka CoUaries , and the cause was refeiied foi examination 
to Ml Fowke Aftei Mr Fowke, having heaid both paities, had 
dismissed us, I went in the evening to Moonshi Suddei 0 Been, 
Ml Graham’s mooushi, and i elated to him the conversation that had 
passed at Mr Fowke’s Suddei 0 Been said, ‘I comprehend the 
affair it is piopei you should i elate this to Guuga Govin Sing, 
Bewan of the Calcutta Committee ’ I leplied, ‘ What is the good of 
relating this to the Bewan ? do you youi self relate to the Bewan 
whatever you think proper, but pay attention to ray advantage and 
interest my afifaiis wear a very severe aspect with respect to adminis- 
tration, and I am in great difficulties’ On the 19th Phagoon, 

I went to Bewan Govin Sing, and related the convei’sation to him , 
to which he made no reply, but went to the Burbai On the 20th 
Phagoon, at 12 o’clock, Moonshi Suddei 0 Been sent for me, and 
told me that the interrogations put to me by Mr Fowke, and my 
answer on the subject of the Tecka Collaries of salt, had been related 
to Mr Graham by Bewan Govin Sing , that Mr Graham, without 
making any reply, had gone to the Governor and related the whole 
circumstance to him , and, returning to his own house, had directed 
him (Suddei 0 Been) to send for me and toll me to write a petition 
upon this subject, and deliver it to the Governor In confoiraity to 
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what Sadder 0 Been hod said, I drew out a petition, and shewed H 
to haTing perused it, he told me to show it to Gunga Gorm 
Bmg, and make whatever deduotions and additions he should direct 
me and added, What I now tell you, is by the direction of Mr 
John Graham- I shewed the petition to Govin Sing who told me to 
write it in this manner that Mr Fowke in the business of the 
Teoka Collariee, had asked me how mnoh I had given as doaoeurs to 
the English gentlemen and how mnoh to the natives In power, 
threatening me with severe punishment if I did not declare. I 
replied, that Mr Fowke did not say so to me and if there should be 
any suspicion of falsehood m the petition my oath would be required. 
Gunga Govln answered, Go you to Moonsbi Sadder 0 Been and 
ask hli advice, and I will follow you. Whilst I was relating this oon 
versatioa to Sadder 0 Been at his boose, Gunga Qovm came m 
after some oonversatton betwixt them, they told me that I should 
not have to swear and that 1 need be under no apprehensions on 
that oocount Having no rosoureo, I complied with the Moonshi's 
andBewans dedre went home and wrote the petition, which I 
kept by me. On the 26th Phagoon, Gunga Qovin Sing said to me 
‘ You have not yet delivered the petition, imd ilr Qmham is very 
angry about It you ought to go immediately to the Governor deliver 
the petition, and wait upon Mr Graham to-marrow with the account 
of your having done so and I will be at Mr Graham s house at that 
time toa I went Immediately to the Governor and presented the 
petition I hod prepared. When the Governor had read it, he said to 
me, Ton have written thtw acoount In a different manner from what 
Mr Qmham relatodi t to me I answered That I had not men 
tioned anything of it to Mr Graham. The Governor replied Mr 
Graham Informed me that Mr Fowke told you to declare what you 
presented to the gentlemen and what to the mutsuddies and that 
if you did not, you should be well puuUhed- From the fear that 
Mr Graham a honour might suffer I answered That I would correct 
the petition to the manner m which Mr Graham had related to hU 
Honour and bnng It the day following The Governor replied. You 
must not put it off till to-morrow write your petition immediately 
In this place. I said That I had not my moonshl with mo the 
Governor answered. My moonsbi is at band, dictate to him, and let 
him write what Mr Graham said. 1 was thus eonstroined to Indite this 
petition to the Ooveraor’s moonsbi, which I delivered, when finished, 
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to the f?inonir>r hut I oht uiii’.l jjn i.-ipwif »t I tlicn doclnicd to 
hnn tint o fah' oith nnuhl t'xfmju'uiHh tho li-^lit nf my religion if 
there h: mu interregMtmiu unde (<> iinMe-^pecting the jioli- 

*• ni, I» 'III I not t (he tin o^fh t k It \rt<’r lie ii imr tliu lie duniu'iod 
me I \^on( on tie' JTili Pin” * <n to Ih>n-liiMr Jung (\Ir Vunsit- 
tol^ gwo him ih' I" mnt of th > petitmn I Ind delueiod to tho 
tJuoiiiori 'nv.ernui : tho ro.ut r-- iiKMi nf NIr rouke's, mid told him 
tint if I luie to he simnli intrironfed n[ii>n if, it Mtisxory well ; if 
m\ oiih “honld he ri jniud tint I \\<)nM not gno if I likouno 
*-m<i the ‘■line to Mnh i K »j ih lh»\ Ihilhih I hiue, in this address, 
rolif' 1 tho truth of (his (i iimetion and (JihI’s ploTstirc ho done 
With ro-peet to tho diterninntii.n of the hononrahle (Joieriior and 
('oniuil upon if I h’ue no other mippoi I Imt (.'od and his Projdiot 
and tho g ntloincn of (he ('oiiikiI from the commonccincnt of 
\Hlnwhul lung’s ( Muordi Khan) time (n the present 1 Inuc acted 
uprighth, and lm\e no\er before nn^ of the sncccssuo nilei-s of this 
country, uttered an unfuie or unhecoming woid I lm\o hcie iclatcd 
the truth, and shall inlnido no fuilhci ” 


i^ppruiin (B. 

Extracts rnoM Consultations 
To>{ Willxmn, (he Axigusf, 17G.’>, iAT) i 
Boiaky Dass scuds m a petition representing that he has ne\ei 

yet iccencd pH}ment nor any security foi 
^Petition of Bolnky lacks thirty-three thousand 

rupees lent by him to the Company at Dacca 
shortly aftci the breaking out of tho war with kicoi Cossim , his 
detention by bun and Sluija Dowla having prevented his applying 
bofoio m person foi locovciy thereof, and lequesting wo wall tliciefoie 
now discharge the same, or giant him bonds foi tho amount 

It having been agreed, on an application from liis gomastab, in 
consultation the lOtli of Mai oh, 1764, to 

Mmnte and dctcrmi- account of the Nabob 

nation thereon 

Meoi Jaffor on appeaiauce of its having 
been the propeity of Meci Cossim, 

Agieed that the President do apply on the occasion to the Naib 
Subah to obtain him the lecoveiy thereof 
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An«v»r of Mahomed Meza Khan. 


Fort WxUumj the l6fA Mecemher, 1769 
At a CojTsuvTAnos 
Frtoeni 


The Hon’ble Harry Terelst, Frmdenl 


John Cartier, Esq 
Gland Hnssell, Esq 
ThomjiB Enmbold Esq 


Charles Fh^er, Esq 
Fronola Hare, Esq 
Joseph Jekyll, Esq 


The President lays before the Board a paper containing the ques- 
taon he proposed to Mahomed Bem Khan with respect to the demand 
of Ballajee Dasa and his answer thereta 

It appearing that, In the year 1170 (1765) Kuben Ohnnd, the 
agent of BaDiyoe Dass, had a iom of money taken from him by 
Mahomed Reia Khan, which sum was paid by him on a receipt being 
giren by Mr Semor m a loan for the snpply of the Dacca Factory, 
and It was then judged to be the property of Cossim All Kh an or 
the Hucomat As the hem of Balhgee Dass claim this sum In his right, 
the Oottneil therefore desire your opinion whether to the best of your 
knowledge, It was actually the property of Oosahn AH or the Klxa 
mat or Bolaky Daas 1 

Afuwtfr of Kafumed Baa Khan — When I amred at Dacca I was 
Informed that a sum of money was laying in Bolaky Doss’s boose, and 
sospectiDg it to be the property of Cosiim All, I placed a guard orer 
IL In the meantime JaKair Ah (Mir J nfftr ) sends orders that I ahonld 
seixe the money which I accordingly d'd, and soon afterwards 
odranoed it to the gentlemen of the Dacca Factory for the snpply of 
their treasury and took a reooipt from llr Bomor for the amount. 
The GoTemor having no money in the Pubho Treasury os It was 
then a matter of doubt whether the money belonged to Cossim All 
Khan or to Bolaky Doss, the gentlemen agreed either to settlo 
the oooount with the Nabob or with Bolaky Doss agreoablo to the 
future decision of right. Afterwards I learnt from tho MutsaddJos 
of Mahomed All the Faiydar of Dacca under Cossim Ali,thattbo 
Dacca roreune had boon despatched in ipeoie to Mougheor except on 
two occasions, when it was remitted bOls through Bolaky Daas 
and that the amount of these bllla was actually received by Cossim 
All. From this circutnstanoo IJodgo the property of tbla sum to 
have been In Bolaky Doss, and was I myself to sit in judgment on 
tho cause I should docido In his iavor 
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As it appears from tlie above account that the money seized by 
Mahomed Beza Khan upon his airival at Dacca, and aftei wards paid 
into the hands of Mi Senior on account of the Hon’ble Company, 
was actually the piopeity of Bolaky Bass, 

Agieed that he be paid his demand with the amount of mteiest 
due theieou 


Exh act fi ora a Letter from tlie Hoaoui able the Cow t of Dii edoi s of the 
Ea^t India Company, Public Eo 1, dated l^th Febiuaiy 1766, 
pat as 100 and 101, to the Piesident and Council at Foil William 
in Bengal 

Para. — 100 In oouseqiieuce of your request in the first paragraph 
of the supplement of youi letter dated 11th Maich 1765, we have 
obtamed, and heiewith send you, an attested copy of His Majesty’s 
fi.ee pardon foi Eadaohuiu Metre 

101 Upon the pioceedmgs transmitted to us of the General 
Quaitei Sessions, where the convict was tiied, we aie to observe to 
you that he is mdioted for feloniously presenting the forged codicil, 
which IS not the 00*6006 mentioned in the Statute, and theiefoie we 
must suppose this to be a mistake in the copy, and that the indict- 
ment piefeiied was foi feloniously publishing the said foiged codicil 
as a tine one This codicil, and also all foiged wills and deeds upon 
which capital indictments aie pieferied, should be liteially set foith, 
and the indictment would have been quashed in our Couits here for 
want of form In the piesent case, we find nowhere amongst the 
proceedings or in youi packet a copy of the forged codicil, and we 
observe, too, that one of the subsoiibiug witnesses to it positively 
Bwears that Coja Solomon desued him to attest this codicil Oei- 
tainly the juiy weie the best judges of the weight that ought to 
be given to this man’s testimony, but upon the evidence appearing 
on the face of these pioceedmgs without a knowledge of the ci edi- 
bility and character of the witnesses, theie appears but slender legal 
evidence to ground a conviction of the prisoner upon, and we are 
very glad you have interfeied in his behalf 

* If Bolaqi was to be paid interest from 1763, be would have a very 
large sum to receive besides the principal 
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appenltte J 

Firti Cowii u» iJu IndtetMii for Forp«ry 
“Thb jury baiog Impflnellad, were obargod with the priicmer and 
the Clerk of the Crown read the mdlotment os follows — 

L To wit The Jurom for oar Lord the King, upon their oath 
present that Maha Bajah Nonda Knmar 
Town of Oalcmtta and Bahadar late InhabitAnt of the town of Cal- 

Paotory of Port x. j i. * x xu j.«_ 

Winijm In Bengal, ontte, and a person subject to the jonsdio- 

tlon of the Supreme Court of Jndicatnre at 
Fort William in Bengal, after the twenty ninth day bf Jane in the 
year of onr Lord one thoosond seven hondred and twenty mne, to 
wit, on the fifteenth day of January one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy m the tenth year of the reign of our sovereign Lord 
George the Third, King of Great Britain at the town of Calcutta 
aforesaid, with force and arms, felomonaly did falsely make, forge 
and counterfeit, and did cause and proonre to be wisely made, forged, 
and counterfeited, a certain bond m the Persian language, purport- 
ing to be sealed by one Bolaky Daso, the tenor of which bond is 
as follows (hare the bond U wrote m Persian) with an mtent to 
defraud the said Bolaky Daai of the sum of forty-eight thousand 
Eind twenty-one occa rupees principal and of four annas ou each rupee 
of the said principal sum, as prenuom or profit on the said principal 
sum, against the fonn of the Statute in that case made and proviaed, 
and against the peace of our said Lord the Fmg his Crown and 
dignity ” 

The neit count li for uttering There were twenty in alL The 
jury returned a general verdict, and it is not known on what parti 
cular count they fonnd him guilty 

It will bo observed that the forge^ was laid os having been com 
mitted on Ifith January 1770 but It would seem that on no supposl 
tion could this be the correct date. ThelCth January 1770 was the date 
of the receipt but, according to Hoban Prasad t own ovidcnco, 
Konda Komar had mentioned to him 14 or 15 days before that that 
the bond had been drawn up. I do not know If the faQoro to 
prove that the forgery occurred on the day alJegod m the chsrgo 
would have been fatal to the eharge in those days. 
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Indictment in the Qonspiracy (jase on the Prosecution of Hastings 

The juiors foi oui Lord the King, upon then oath present that 
Joseph Fowke, Fianois Fowke, Maha Rajah Nanda Kumar Bahadoor 
all* of the same place inhabitant and Roy Radha Churn of the same 
place inhabitant all of -whom aie subject to the juiisdictiou of the 
Supieme Coiu’t of Judicature at Foit WiUiam in Bengal being 
persons of evil name and fame and dishonest reputation and wicked- 
ly devising and intending Wairen Hastings Esquire Govemor- 
General of the Presidency of Foit William in Bengal aforesaid not 
only of his good name credit and reputation to deprive and to bring 
him into the ill opinion, hatred and contempt of all His Majesty’s 
subjects in the said Province of Bengal and of the native inhabitants 
there and by that means as much as in them lay to disturb the 
good government of the said country and the management of 
the commercial concerns of the Honourable East India Company 
there which are so eminently entrusted to the said Warren Hastings 
but also to bring upon the said Warren Hastings the ill opinion 
and hatred of the King himself and of the two Houses of the Pai- 
hament of Great Britain and of the Proprietors and Duectors of 
the said East India Company, did on the nineteenth day of April m 
the fifteenth year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord George the Third 
by the grace of God of Great Britain, France and Ireland King, 
Defender of the Faith and so forth at Calcutta aforesaid in Bengal 
aforesaid conspire, combine and agree among themselves falsely to 
charge and accuse the said Warren Hastings of diveis enormous and 
scandalous offences, particularly that he the said WaiTen Hastings 
had then lately by divers sinister and unlawful means procured 
a certain false accusation against the said Joseph Fowke in the name 
of one Cummaul U1 Been Allie Cawn to be made and wiote, which 
said false accusation he the said Warren Hastings himself presented 
to the Governor-General and Council at Fort William aforesaid 
knowing it to be false , and also that he the said Warren Hastings 


* In Cadell’s edition this word is “ late,” 
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appcnlria: J 

I%rti Ootai t* dU Zndtctmmi for forgtr y 
“Thb jury being imptmellocJ, were obarged witb tbe pmoner, and 
the Clerk of the Grown read the Indiotment a« follows — 

I To wit The Jurors for oar Lord the King upon their oath 
present that Maha Rajah Nonda Kumar 

Town of OalontU and Bahador late inhabitant of the town of Cal 
PaotorT of Port . .1 . _i jt 

Winiain In BengiJ, cutta, and a person subject to the jurUuio- 

tion of the Supreme Court of Judicature at 
Fort WUliain m Bengal, after the twenty ninth day bf Jane m the 
year of our Ixjrd one thousand seven hundred and twenty nine, to 
wit, on the fifteenth day of January one tbousand seven hundred 
and seventy lu the tenth year of tlie reign of our sovereign Lord 
George the Third, King of Great Bntam at the town of Calcutta 
aforesaid, with force and arms, felonioosly did falsely forge, 

and counterfeit, and did cause and procure to be falsely made, forged, 
and counterfeited, a certain bond in the Persian language, purport- 
ing to be sealed by one Bolaky Dssb, the tenor of which bond I* 
as follows (here the bond is wrote m Persian) with on intent to 
defraud the said Bolaky Dass of tbe sum of forty-eight thousand 
and twenty-one oloca rupees prlnolpal end of four annas on eo nb rupee 
of the said principal sum, os premium or pro6t on the said principal 
sum, against the form of the Statute Id that cose made gnd provioed, 
and against the peace of our said Lord the Flng his Crown and 
dlgmty ” 

The noxt count is for uttering There were tw enty in oIL Tbo 
jury returned a general verdict, and it is not known on what parti 
cular oonnt they fonnd him guilty 

It will bo obeerved that the forgery was laid ns having been com 
mitted on lOth January 1770 but it would seem that on no supposi 
tJon could this bo the oorreot date. TholCtb January 1770 was the date 
of the receipt but, ncoording to Mohan Prasad s own evidence, 
Nanda Knmar had moutioned to him 14 or 15 days before that that 
the bond had been drawn np I do not know If the faHure to 
prove that the forgery occurred on the day oUeged In the charge 
would hare been fetal to the charge In those days. 
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Eppentrix 1^. 

Indictment in the Gonspiracy Case on the Prosecution of Hastings 

THEjvurorsfor our Lord the King, upon their oath present t1 
Joseph Forrhe, Fiancis Fouke, Maha Rajah Nanda Kumar Bahad 
all* of the same place inhabitant and Roy Eadba Churn of the sa 
place inhabitant all of 'whom aie subject to the junsdiction of 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William m Bengal be 
persons of evil name aud fame and dishonest reputation and vich 
ly devising and intending Warren Hastings Esquire Goven 
General of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal aforesaid 
only of his good name credit and reputation to deprive and to hi 
him into the ill opinion, hatred and contempt of all His ilajes 
subjects in the said Province of Bengal and of the native inhabitt 
there and by that means as much as in them lay to disturb 
good government of the said country and the managemenl 
the commercial concerns of the Honourable East India Comp 
there which are so eminently entrusted to the said Wan cn Hast; 
but also to brmg upon the said Warren Hastings the ill opii 
and hatred of the King himself and of the two Houses of the 
homent of Great Britain and of the Proprietors and Directo: 


the said East India Company, did on the nineteenth day of Apr 
the fifteenth year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord George the T 
by the grace of God of Great Britain, France and Ireland F 
Defender of the Faith and so forth at Calcutta aforesaid in Be 


aforesaid conspire, combine and agree among themselves false] 
charge and accuse the said Warren Hastings of diveis enormous 
scandalous offences, particularly that he the said Warren Hasi 
had then lately by direre sinister and unlawful moans proo 
a oertara false accusation against the said Joseph Fowko in tlio i 
of one Cnmmanl U1 Boon Allie Cawn to bo mado and w.oto, w 
said false accusation hotho said Warren Hastings himself prose 
to the Gownor-Goneral and Council at Fort William afor, 
knowing It to be false, and also that he the said Warren HasI 
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bad beretofore oomiptlj and ooHnilvely received sereral sums of 
money fixnn tbe said Oammanl U1 Been Allte Oavm m tbe nature 
of bribea for servioei rendered or to be rendered to bun the 
said Oammanl TJl Been Allie Oavrn, by that mean* representing 
him the said Warren Haatinga as guilty of wilful bribery and 
corruption In hi* offloe and duty and the Jarort aforesaid, 
on their oath aforesaid do further present that the said Joseph 
Fowke, Franoi* Fowke MaHw Rs^ah Nanda Kumar and Roy Eadha 
Chum on the said nineteenth day of April in the year aforesaid at 
Caloutta aforesaid m Bengal aforesaid according to the said oonspi 
racy oombmation and agreement among themselves, as aforesaid, 
did falsely and wickedly for the evil pnrposee aforesaid frame and 
make and cause to be framed and made a oertom paper writing m 
the Persian language, purporting that he the said Warren Hastings 
had then lately by divers smistar and unlawful means procured such 
false aoouaation as aforesaid in the name of the said Onmmaul Ul 
Been Allie Oawn to be made and ogamst the said Joseph 
Fowke and had presented the same to the said Governor-General 
and OounoU at Fort WUham aforesaid knowing it to be false there’ 
by falsely and fraudulently representing the said Warren Hastings ns 
goQty of the offenoe of procuring the said Joseph Fowke to be 
falsely acousod, and the jurors aforesaid on their oath aforesaid, do 
further present that the said Joseph Fowke, Francis Fowke, &Iaha 
Btyoh Honda Kumar and Roy Rndha Ohom aftarwards to wit 
on the said nineteenth day of April m the year aforesoid at Caloutta 
aforesaid in Bengal aforesaid oooordiug to tbe oonspiraoy oomblos 
tiOD and agreement between them hod as aforesaid did for the 
purposes aforesaid by certain sinister and unlawful means to wit 
by entreaties, promises and threats prooure the said Oummaul HI 
Been Allie Cawn to afflx his teal oontalniog the impression of his 
name to the said paper wntmg so framed and made as aforesaid, 
and that the said Joseph Fowke in pursoance of and acoording to 
the conipuuoy combination and agreement between him and the 
said Frands Fowke, llaha Ri\}ab Honda Kumar and Roy Radha 
Chum so os aforesaid had afterwords, to wit on the said nineteenth 
day of April in tbe year aforesaid at Calcutta aforesaid In Bengal 
aforesaid did against the will and consent of the sold Oummaul U1 
I>ecn Allie Cawn and notwithstanding the oiprcsi doeloratlon of 
him the said Cmnmaul U1 Been Allio Cawn that tbe said paper 
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writing hn'l hcon foicibh mul illegall} c-iuicil awny nntl tlmt tlio 
contont‘' tlicicof wcio fil^e, take nml t'ln^ a\\a} the said pnjior 
WTiling ami jnc'^cnt (he ‘^a1no (o the Go\einoi-Gonornl in Council 
at I'ort AA ilh.iin nforo^iml oi (o boinc oi one of (ho inoinbcis thoicof 
an arreo or potidon of him the s.iul Cummaul U 1 Doon Allio 
Ca^ul to the Go\onior-Gencral Council And (ho juiois afore- 
said upon tlieir oath nfore‘<aid do fuilhci piosciit that tho said 
.To'-ojdi Fowke, Francis FoiNke, Malm llajah Nanda Kumar, and K03 
Kadh i Ciiuni aftcruarda, to \\j( on (lie said nineteenth da} of April 
111 the }cai aforesaid, at Calcutta nfoiosaid in Bengal afoiosaid 
accoiding to tho conspiiac} comlmntion and agreement afoicsaid 
between them ns afoicsaid had did foi the pin poses aforesaid unlaw- 
fully wickedly and uiijustl} fiamo and make and caused to be 
framed and nimle a ccitain papci untmg in tho Poi-smn laugiingo 
pm porting that the said 'Waiicn irastings and othois had indirectly 
and collusnely rcconcd fiom the said Cummaul U 1 Dccu Allio 
Cawn 1 )} way of scr\icc icndcrcd or to be rcndcicd to him sundiy 
sums of mono}, to wit, tho said Warren Hastings Esquno tho sum 
of fifteen thousand xupces, Kichard Barwell Esquno fort}-fno thou- 
sand rupees aud Hosli}ai Jung, thoieby meaning Gcoigo Van- 
sittait Esquire, twehe thousand rupees, and that tho said Joseph 
Fowke 111 puiajuaiico of and accoiding to the conspiracy, combination 
and agiccmeut between him aud tho said Fiancis Fowke, Maha Rajah 
NaudaKumai and Roy RadhaChiuu so ns afoicsaid had, aftoiwaids, to 
wit on the said umeteeuth day of April m tho yeai afoiesaid at Cal- 
cutta afoicsaid 111 Bengal afoicsaid did by divcis simstoi and unlawful 
means, to wit by force, thieats aud menaces proem 0 tho said Cum- 
maul U 1 Deen Allio Cawm to wnto on tho said papoi wuitiug ceitaiu 
words purporting that ho acknowledged such sums to have been 
paid by him notwithstanding tho expiess declaiation at the same time 
of the said Cummaul U 1 Deeu Allio Oawn (?) had thereby pretended 
to be acknowledged were false and notwithstanding m truth and 
in fact the said Waiien Hastings has not received such several 
sums of money 01 any part thereof nor is guilty of all or any of 
the charges or accusations so made against him as aforesaid to the 
gieat damage of him the said Warren Hastings, to the evil example 
of aU others in the like case offending, and against the peace of 
our said Lord the King his Crown and dignity And the juror’s of 
our said Lord tho Krug fmther upon their oath present that the 
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said Jonph Fowke, FranolB Fowke, MeLa R^jah NukU Kumar 
Rfthudoor and Boj Churn all of whom are subject to the 

junadictfon of the amd Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort 
William m Bengal aforeeaid being persons of evil name and &me 
and d ishoneet reputabon and wlokedlj derising and mtending 
Warren Hastings Ksquire Governor-General of the Presidency of 
Fort William m Bengal not only of his good name credit and re- 
putation to depnre aud to brmg him into the 111 opinion hatred 
and contempt of all TTm hlajeety*s subjects m the said province of 
Bengal and of the nabve inhabitants thereof and by that means 
as mnoh as m them lay to disturb the good government of the 
said country and the management of the afTaira of the Honorable 
East India Company there which are so eminently entrusted to the 
said Warren Hastings and also to bring upon the said Warren 
Hostinga the ill opimon and hatred of the King himself and of 
the two Hooses of the Parliament of Great Bntam and of the Pro- 
pnetoTS and Direotors of the said East India Company did on the 
nineteenth day of April in the fifteenth year of the reign of our 
Sovereign Lord George the Third by the Grace of God of Great 
Britain Franoe and Ireland King Defender of the Faith and to forth 
at Colontta aforesaid iu Bengal aforesaid conspire oombms and 
agree amcmg tbemsalves falsely to charge and aoouse the said 
Warren Hasbngs of divers enormous and scandalous ofieuoee parti 
oolarly that he the said Warren Hasbngs had then lately by 
divers sinister and onlawfol means procured a eertoln false aoousa 
boQ against the said Joeeph Fowke in the name of one Oummoul 
ni Decn AUle Cavm to be made aud wrote which said false aoousatlon 
he the said Warren Hastings had himself presented to the said 
Govemor-Geneml and Counofl at Fort Wiilfam aforesaid know 
mg it to bo false. And the jurors aforesaid on their oath aforesaid 
do further present that the said Joseph Fowke, Francis Fowke, Jlaha 
Rajah Nanda Kumar and Boy Badha Chum on the said nineteenth 
day of April in the year aforesaid at Calcutta aforesaid in Bengal 
aforesaid according to tho said oon^Iraoy combination and ogree- 
ment among themtelvcs as aforesaid had did falsely and wickedly 
for the evil porpoaes aforesaid frame and moke, and caused to bo 
framed and made, a certain paper writing in tho Persian language 
purporting that ho the said Warren Hastings had then lately by 
divers sinister and unlawful means procured such false accuistion 
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as aforesaid in the name of the said Cummaul U1 Deen Allie 
Cawn to be made and mote against the said Joseph Fowke and had 
piesented the same to the said Governoi-Geneial and Council at 
Fort WiUiam aforesaid knowing it to be false And the jurois 
afoiesaid on their oath afoiesaid do fuithei piesent that the said 
Joseph Fowke, Francis Fowke, Maha Rajah Nanda Kumar and Roy 
Radha Churn afterwards to wit on the said nineteenth day of Apiil 
in the yeai aforesaid at Calcutta afoiesaid in Bengal afoiesaid 
accoidmg to the conspiracy combination and agreement aforesaid 
did for the purposes aforesaid by ceitain sinister and unlawful 
means to wit by eutieaties piomises and thieats procuie the said 
Cummaul U1 Deen Allie Cawn to affix bis seal containing the impres- 
sion of his name to the said papei miting so framed and 
made as afoiesaid And that the said Joseph Fowke in pursuance 
and according to the coiispiiacy combination and agreement between 
him and the said Fiancis Fowke, Maha Rajah Nanda Kumai 
Bahadoor and Roy Radha Chinn so as afoiesaid had, afteiwaids, to 
wit on the said mneteeuth day of Apiil in the yeai afoiesaid at 
Calcutta aforesaid m Bengal afoiesaid did against the will and con- 
sent of the said Cummaul III Deen Allie Cawn and notwithstanding 
the express declaiation of the said Cummaul U1 Deen Allie Cawn 
that the said paper writing had been foicibly and illegally obtained 
and that the contents thereof were false take and oany away the 
said paper writing and present the same to the said Govemor- 
Geneial and Council at Fort William aforesaid or some or one of the 
members thereof as an arzee or petition of him the said Cummaul 
TJl Deen Allie Cawn to the said Goyeinoi-General and Council they 
the said Joseph Fowke, Francis Fowke, Maha Rajah Nanda Kumar 
and Roy Radha Chum endeavouring to represent the said Warien 
Hastings as having procured the said Joseph Fowke to be falsely 
accused whereas in truth and in fact the said Warren Hastings is not 
guilty of all or any of the chaiges or accusations made against him 
as aforesaid To the great damage of him the said Warren Hastings 
to the evil example of all others in the like case offending and 
against the peace of our said Lord the King his Crown and dignity 
19^^ June 1776 Jas PRITCHARD, 

W M Beokwith, GlerL of the Grovm 

Glerh of Indictments 

Note — The indictment on Barwell’e prosecution is not given in Cadell, 
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a^peiiltte iL 

Whhs, by the kindness of Sir Biobard Garth, I wis able to eitunlno 
the bundle of papers m the High Oonrt, which are known as Nanda 
Knmar'i case and which have been described by Hr. Belohambers 
in. huj note on the trial, I was obliged to wnte as foUon — 
“None of the papers is of mnch importance. The reoognlianoea 
to proseonte are exeonted by Hastings and Yansittart, and Nanda 
KTunaris reoogniiaiLoe to appear is only on their ohaigea, which 
goee to OQTToborate the Btatement made by the majority that 
BarweU declined proeeonting Barwell himself as wo hare seen 
stated that it was not his intention to have proaecnted Fowke, and 
that he neither asked for bail, nor was bonnd oyer He told his 
oounsol to proseoate, ho oays, but eridently his proseontion was o 
very languid one, for Barwell took no pains to produce evidence, 
but left ^e proof to the evidence there might be produced before 
the Court. There is an affidavit by two surgeooj Clement Francis 
and ^7aIte^ Qowdie, that Fowke was too ill to attend on 2l8t June, 
and that he would be unable to do to for some days. This does 
not explain why Fowke • case was not taken up at the beginning 
of the secdon which was the day fixed for the appearance of the 
prosecutors and the defendants in all the reooguU&noea. It may 
be remembered that Hostings says in his letter of 29th April 
(Glelg I 026) that the assises would be held on lOth June, and 
his information wai likely to bo good, os he hod been hi eommoni 
cation with the Judgee haying asked them if he could, with pro- 
priety send for Kamiloddm and examine him. By the recogui- 
xonces Hostingi and Yansittart bound themselTos to oppenr on the 
first day of the next iesrioas of oyer and Umtner and there prefer 
on indictment or iudiotmenta Why then were these indictments 
not drawn np till 10th June I It appears from one paper that the 
foreman of tiie grand jury was one George Abbott 

In the bundle there is a curious paper which has no connection 
with the oonsplmoy case. It is a plaint preferred by one Dionyilus 
Manaaseh) In the Mayor's Court, against Nonda Komar his son 
Ouru Das, and his sons ln4aw Itadha Charon and Jogat Ohond 
for goods supplied The plaint states tliat Nando Komar induced 
plaintiff to scud op Ro. 1 287 worth of goods to Solyld-abod by 
taylng that tho Nawab would buy Uiem, Ac. and that plaintiff bad 
kcut them up accordingly to Guru Das. Tho plaint is dated 7th 
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December 1773, nml is cndoificd with (ho name of Drnei ns llio 
nltornc^ The piper is intorcsliii'r, ns honing out m 3 conlciition 
tint Vrmonnus wcic not re;^ii«loil ns nntnos, for if '\Innnssch hnct 
been n native, the ciso could not hue iioon biougiit in tlic ^»ra 30 i’s 
Court without the consent of (lie pniltcs ” 

Since that lime, howoiei, Mi Belclnmbers hns instituted n specinl 
seal oh for records of the liml, nnd, in consetpicnce of this, ninii}^ 
papor-j of the highest a nine hue been discoieiod Tlio Judges' 
notes, nnd the depositions of the witnesses nt the timl, mn} possibl 3 ' 
hnae been iirotiioMibl} lo^t, thouirh c\en with regard to these wo 
should not despan, ns it niipeais fiom the Judges’ lettci to Elliot 
(Impe 3 ’s Memoir-, p 122) th it it was a coji}' of the piocecdiugs, nnd 
not the original, which w is mndo mci to him But, nt nn 3 ' into, the 
oii'innls of nevrly all the exhibits m the tiial hn\c boon found, nnd 
probably the rest will shortl} bo discoiercd It is now possible foi 
us to ninlic a list of the docmiieiits used bj* the prosecution nnd the 
defence Inquirers also enn look at the oiiginnls in the Iligh Comt 
and satisf 3 ' thcinschcs about Silnaat’s hnndwriling, the flaw in 
Kami'daddiu’b seal, Lc I tiust, too, that Goioriimcnt 01 the High 
Court will some da}’’ cause an authoiitativc edition of the tiial to 
be published, togcUiei with copies of tho exhibits nnd facsimiles 
of tho most important of them 

If such an edition bo undoi taken, I think that tho xaiious depo- 
sitions of a witness should be placed in juxtaposition, and not 
scatteied up and down tho iccoid of tho tiial as at piesont Cleii- 
cal enois should also bo coriccted, and a few’ notes ajipeudod The 
edition should also contain tho records of tho depositions of Gth 
May 1775, lately found, and of tho tw'o conspnacy tiials, togethoi 
w’lth any unpublished papers lolntmg to tho latter 

I. 

List of Doodhents filed in the Trial. 

Documents filed hy the Pi osccution, 

A — The jew^els-bond 

B — Handa Kiiraai’s letter to Kam/ilnddin. 

C, — Three Bengali tips 01 notes of hand fiom Sheikh Mohamed 
Kamfil to Jagat Seth’s house, and dated from 11G7-G9 (17G1-G3) 
They aie cancelled docuinonls, the lops heing torn. The Exhibit C 
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hai the endonemetit " Exhibited bj Kamfloddla to ihow the seal 
to be the tame as the teal affixed to the deed In the Indiotmeat ” 
On this I remark that poulblj these papers are genome, and that 
the Sheikh Mohamed Kamil and Mobamed Kamil ^asja 
mentioned m them became Kamiladdin Bnt it does not follow 
that this was the Mohamed Kamil of the bon(L At Kamiloddln 
hmuelf laji he told Mohan Prasad there were o great manj' 
pertODi of the name of Mohamed KamiL 

Granting too, that Kamil sent his seal to Nanda Komar, and 
that Exhibit B was genome why should Nnnda Komar keep it 
Katorallj he woold send it back It is not ereo atseried that he 
made any improper oae of it till 1766 or 1770 

D — Boloqi I power-of-attomey Endorsed 17th Jane 1769 

J MAY, 

PtgisUr (of the Mayor i Court) 
EL— Kot foond, bat rery likely the probate of the wilh 
F— Konda Komar's receipt for the bonds 
G — Speoimeos of SUarats haodwritlsg 
H — Bolaqr# wOL 

IL 

i>oc»c»wjUs fled by ikt Defence, 

L— Enrelope addressed to Bap Noroln Ohaudhorl to showMahtah 
BaTs seal endorsed Exhibited to prore the seal of a witaesi, 
Mahtab Roi '* 

J — Not foond 

K,— -Notice on Mohan Prasad to prodnce korimfima. 

K — Boloqrs letter to Nanda Kumar 

M. — The aceoont signed by Mohan Prasad and Fodma Mohan 
N — Mir Asad Ab • receipt. 

0 — Notice on Padma Mohan s heirs to prodnce karimimo. 

P — Not foond. Perhaps entry in books from korimfima 
Q — Account filed in Mayor's Coort. 

R. — Ooj y of karimimo, marked ‘Bejeeted ” 

^ ete 0» tU Sxilhtu 

KnriBiT A the jewels bond Is tom at tbs top to show that It bad been 
paid. It U eafaeed at top Ko. 1 W IL. O. G (?) J H Tbe int aod third 
loUlals are probablj' for tVlUlam Maxee and John Ilalaie and tbe otbsr 
vhlob Is niexibla, maj stand for OomsllDi Qoodwla. Tbs^ show that tbe 
bond was filed In tbe tlayor s Court. 
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The paper is a very lusignificant looking document, being n small bit of 
brown paper Mahtab’s seal is at the top, and then come the small oval seal 
of Bolaqi and the writing of Silavnt Slolmmed Kiimul’s seal is smaller 
than Mabtab’s, and the impression is faint and blurred The paper is en- 
dorsed “ Original, A Ev , 9th Juno 1775 

J P, 

Clc) lo of the Cl own ” 


There is also on it the date 17th August 1173 (apparently it should be 
1773), and the note “ Bond or note of hand for amount of jewells (stc) and 
profit ” and the No 27 

Exhibit D — The power-of-attorney is entered as registered 17th June 
17G9 


J MAT, 

Itegisti ai 


Exhibit H — The will has on it “ Filed and sealed 8th September 1769 

WHITTALL, 

Attoi ney 


J published m the Calcutta Eeview the deposition of Mohan 
Prasad on the 6th May 1775 Since then the depositions of 
Kamaladdin, Ghanb Das Pathak, and Ram Nath have been found 
-Ghanb Das’s deposition -seems to me to be written by Elliot him- 
self At all events he attests it, as he also does Kamaladdin’s Ghanb 
Das was the man called to piove that the signatuie on the bond was 
not in Silavat’s handwriting 

He was examined at the tiial, but he contradicted himself about 
Kisto Jiban’s signature to the power-of-attoiney, saying first that 
he saw him sign it and then that he had not done so and knew 
nothing about Kisto Jiban’s signing The Couit was, therefore^ 
obliged to call Ghanb Das’s son Sabiit and Mahaiaja Nabakiishna 
to disprove Silavat’s signature Neither of these witnesses was 
examined on 6th May, for otherwise their names would appear in the 
general recognisance taken from the witnesses. 

After Sabut’s evidence we have the note — “ The counsel for 
the Crown attempted to call Ghanb Das Pathak, which was opposed 
by counsel for the prisoner , and Mr Justice Chambers being of 
opinion that the contradiction upon his evidence was snch that 
he ought not to be believed upon his oath, the Court refused to 
suffer him to be called ” 

B , T. N K 


25 
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Tliu seems to have been the only iDsUmoe throagbont the tne! 
in nhioh an objection by the pnsoner was not oTermled, and 
the exception Tras dne to Ohombers It was after this follare tbal 
Kabakriihna wai called 

Ram Nath uai abandoned by the proBeontlon and eiaramed 
by the defence bat I do not think that he materially xaried 
from Trhat he aald on the 6th May Thronghont the evidence 
againat Nonda Kumar vras of a flimsy kind and each aa could 
have imposed on nobody who knew the country and the people 
There was such evidence os that of a ooufeaslon by Nando Kumar 
to Mohan Praaad, and of another to Kamaladdln and of hla attempt 
ing to bribe Mohan Proaad into withdrawing the case 1 

ATokan PnuWi D«pMilian at tX* Pr^ininary Imgmiry 
BeposltiQU of Mohan Prnaad taken thia sixth day of Hay 1775 
before us Stephen 0»«ar Lemalstre and John Hyde Esquires 
Juitioes of the Supreme Court of Jndicature at Fort 'Wfliiam 
lu Bengal who being duly awom on his oath Baith>- 
That be is attorney to Qongn Ylahnn wbo is at this time so HI that 
he cannot go out of his ho ise That Qanga Ylshnu is sumvirg 
execntor of the will of Bolaql Das and also his heir os this deponent 
nndenlands that about three years post Kamaladdln came to hlm^ 
and this deponent demanded of him Ks 600 which were dne to the 
exeentors of Bolaqi Dos and Kamaladdln desired him to be patient 
for he had then no rupees this deponent then said to Kamaladdln 
Do you remember sealing as a witness any bond to Bolaql Dos? 
To which Kama! answered He never did sign any sneh bond ; that 
at the time he put the question to Kamaladdln he showed him a 
copy which this deponent then had from the Mayor’s Oonrt, of the 
bond now produced iu the Perslao language marked No 1 17 M. 
that this deponent suipeoted thu bond to be forged, become he bod 
lived in great intimacy with Bolaql Das and never heard him say 
that he hod given ony such bond, and he did then believe and now 
believes, if be had given ony such bond that bo would have told this 
deponent of it. And this deponent farther salth — That abont four 
TDontlii after tbe latt mentioned conversation Kamoladdln told him 
that Nonda Komar had desired three things of him KemalodJIn 
first to say that the signature of his name to the bond in qncitlon 
was hli slgnatnre and to sweor to it if be was asked at the Adalal 
secondly, to bring some accusation against Mr liUihington , thirdly 
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to bung some accusation against Basant Rai. All ivllicb said 
Kamaladdin answcied he could not do, because of Ins leligion , that 
about tliiee years past a piosecution was begun against Nnndn Kuniai 
in the Oouit of Kacbau , and tins deponent furtbei saitli that tlie 
custom of Calcutta is to have throe witnesses to sign as to bonds 
Then follows Mohan Prasad’s signatuie in Nagaii “ swoin befoie 
us Lemaisti e and Hyde ” The indorsement is “ The King vei sus Kanda 
Kumai — Felony ” 

The Deposition of Cuminatil al Deen taken this sixth day of 
May 1775 before us Steplien Crosai Lemaistie and John Hyde, 
Esqnues, Justices of the Supieme Couit of Judicature at Fort 
William m Bengal. 

The deponent, being duly swoin and shewn the Persian bond 
maiked No 1 W IM and his chop at the bottom, says it is his 
chop, but not put in by his knowledge oi with his assent, that the 
woids it ts Witnessed aie not either of the handwriting of this 
deponent oi of his mounchy, he having no monncliy at that time 
That he was indebted to the Estate of Bnllocky Doss six 
hundred rupees , tliat some time aftei Bullocky Doss’s death, when 
Mr Lushington was at Houghly, Moliun Peisaud called on him 
to discharge the debt, he peremptoiily demanded payment He 
answeied I have nothing heie , how can I pay this money. He then 
asked this deponent if he witnessed a bond of Bullocky Doss This 
deponent asked what bond he meant He answered One in favoni of 
Rajah Nun Coomar This deponent answeied Theie are a great many 
peisons of the name of Mehomed Oommaul in this country and 
that he this deponent did not witness it , that ho this deponent 
went away fiom his house On another day this deponent went to 
the Maha Rajah’s and told him what Mohun Persaud said, who 
answered it is true, and that he the Maha Rajah thought him 
this deponent one of his fiiends, and that he affixed the seal of 
this deponent to the said bond as a testimony of his this deponent’s 
being a witness thereto, and that his this deponent’s seal oi chop 
was in the possession of him the said Maha Rajah 

That the said seal is still in the possession of the said Malm 
Rajah , that he got it oiiginally because of some business which ho 
this deponent had with Meer Jaffni Ally Oawn, and he sent the 
seal to Rajah Nun Coomar to be affixed to some aizees to be deli- 
veied by said Rajah Nun Coomar to said Nabob 
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That, irx the conversatioa aforesaid which this deponent had with 
the uid Bajoh Non Ckiomar, the lald Nan Ooomor added Go to the 
Adawlat, ond swear that it is yoar seal That he this deponent 
answered Bappoie the gentlemen of the Adawlat ask me if it u 
seal, what answer shall I gire ? To which the said Nan Ooomar answer 
ed 1 hare hopes in yoa. To which this depoaent replied lio not 
hope anything of the kiad , men do gire up their lires for the sake of 
their master bat they will not gire op their religiotu That the said 
Non Ooomar was angry with this deponent aad said no more , that 
about o year after Mohao Persaqd demanded the six handred 
mpeea dae to BoUooky Doss he dnly paid that debt. 

Bwom before ns the day 
and year abore wnttea. 

6 0 LEUAIBTHE, 

JOHN HYDE 

(A True Translation.) 

ALEXB. ELLIOT 

This deponent, QammaalnJdeeo being farther interrogated before 
ns the day and year abore written on his oalb aaith — That the chop 
or mark now appearing on tlie aforementioned bond which is now 
produced to him, is the chop or mark which formerly was used by 
this deponent. 

That the title of Oawn was oonferred on this deponent abont ten 
days after the accession of Kojaranddowlah to the NabobsUip 



The Deposition of Komaaot Doss taken upon oath before os 
Btephen Omsar Lemaistre and John Hyde Eiqaires, Jastices of 
the Sapreme Ooart of Jodicatare at Fort ‘William in Bengal 
this sixth day of May 1776— 

‘Who saith— That Bajoh Nand Ooomar and ilohnn Fersaad were 
In the most intimate friendship, and this deponeat was freqaently 
with them. That about nine or ton months ago Rajah Nand Ooo- 
mar said to him, that ho lored formerly no ono better than Mohan 
Persaud except his own son Goro Dou Mohuu Persoad now 
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'wnntocl, lie said, to rum liim in the nOnir of Bolaukce Doss ; Mohun 
Persaud, Nuiul Coomar said, would only get from fire to ten thousand 
rupees by succeeding in that business. And tins deponent further 
said, that Nniid Coomar further said to him tins deponent Tell 
Mohun Persaud that if lie will prosecute this nflinr no further I will 
give him fifteen or twenty thousand rupees. And this deponent 
saitli, he did accordingly go to Mohun Pcisaud and delivei to him 
the said message, to winch Mohun Persaud answered, If this affair 
liad been mentioned befoio it would have been possible to have 
done it, but now ho had informed many gentlemen of the affair and 
it could not be done. 

ifpr 

The signature of Kamnaut Doss. 

Sworn before ns 

S C LEMAISrRE. 

JOHN HYDE 

The Deposition of Gherub Doss Pautick taken before us this 6th 

May 1775 

Tins deponent, being first duly sworn, says that ho is of the same 
caste with Seelabut and was a lafeek of his (that is, a kind of 
humble friend), that ho has often seen him write. Being shewn 
the Persian bond witli the signature of Seelabut, he says that 
Seelabut never witnessed a paper with his own hand but with 
a chop, bnt that that signatme shown to him is not the hand- 
wutingof Seelabut, that ho wrote a very bad hand, not near so well 
formed as that, that Seelabut died, ho believed, seven or eight years 
ago. 

The signature of Gherub Doss Pautick. 

Sworn before us the day 
and year above written 

S 0 LEMAISTBE. 

JOHN HYDE 

(A True Translation ) 


ALEXR. ELLIOT. 
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Ee^xbit M 


appentrii 

EtkiiUti €$ a TrumlaU of OrifUt*l wtado >]r 2Ir Jaeluom I2jA Jtnt 177S. 

Jab 

d5#ri of tin Croton, 

Aoooimta 
Bm. As. 

64,S20 7 AmoTint of s Bond. 

60 i83 7 One TLme (the original word is dsU, meaning hero item) 

10 920 0 One Tima 

61 +03 7 
4J)U 

60 000 
11^62 8 
3^) 

669 3 

140^ I 
6W 0 

1 15^ 1 
78,466 0 
60,000 0 
lO^JOO 0 

1 46 466 Tomossook Bonds. 

3.669 1 Oorrent Eapoes remain dna. 

1 46,801 1 

(Signed) IIOUTO PE113ATn) 

„ PUDUAN DOSS 

Kote. — ^T he upper part of the origins! Is la Nsgarl, and then there li the 
Bangmii below 

At the end of the latter It U written la Dengall that the bslsnee was 
male oat op to 8 Phaljun 1170 (I7th February 1770) in the prosenoo of 
Oanga Ylshna Das, Baba llohoa Prasad and Podma Hohnn Das. The 
final word4 ore hl-iob rafa hollo ItU (The aeooant wai eetUed ) 

It U an intereitmj qneiUoa, it Impey took ony notleo of Ei. 31 and 
if eo, what did he oay obont It. I think that possibly he refers to It In bli 
charge, bat rary briefly and Inadeqoatety He eaye that there are two 
pleeeeot written erilenoe relied on by the prisoner and after remarking 


Battaot 

One Tliae Borbaria nod other erpemoee. 

A Bond on aooonnt of a mortgaged Hooso. 

Beedy Oooh Bs. 3 300 

Onoooonnbof DlrmmUhnnlGee SaasBs. 617 (apparently 
for aaaw&t.) 

Paid by Ohltonsata At one 'Hin* ( 6AC0 

11,600 

TomoMOok. 


4 Bonds 

30J»0 

30000 

iOflOO 


Khnt 



8 Kotes 

30000 

Khnt 

20000 

30,000 

1 Note 

10000 
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j\Iir Asad's Urccipt 

on the first of these, i »r , the entrv in the hook from the korfirnrima, ho 
proceeds "The other is the nccoiint delnorcd h^ Mohnn Prnsad and 
Pndira 'Mohan J)as fn!><ri/itn)t to the account dclncrcd in b;> Padina 
Arohni Das, in ivliich Padim, Mohan Das had taken credit for this sum , 
and Uie subsequent account hlvCiMSc contains it I do not think much can 
be drawn from tins for the sums had, ns Mohnn Prnsad sa^s, been paid, and 
therefore thov cerlainh w ould take credit for them, to prevent their being' 
charged m ith them , this they would do, wore the mouies properly or 
improperh paid ’’ 

If he here means E\ M. the rofcrouco is surely misleading M was 
npparontl3 not delivered into anj ofllce It was an account drawn up 
between Bolnqi’s estate aud Xanda Kumar, and surely the fact that the 
evooutor or his atboruies paid the 1UOU03 had an important bearing on 
the genmuencss of the bond If it bad not been genuine, they would not 
have paid X inda Kumar I do not know what is meant by the fiist 
“ subsequent” in tins passage Is it not a mistake for previous ? 

It 13 proper to notice that Ev M is apparently not the account to 
which the Court referred during the trial, and with regard to which they 
said " This account is properlj no evidence , it is not delivered in by an 
cveentor , and very little iiould arise from it if it had boon signed by the 
cveciitor , for, as the money had certainly been paid, whether properly 
or not, the executor would have brought it into his account, otherwise he 
would have been himself chargeable with it” That was an original 
account current in English (probably the Mayor’s Court would not accept 
accounts in any other language), and it was produced from the Mayor’s 
Court records, whereas M was in Xagari and Bengali and taken from the 
Civil Court (whence the defence had probably taken it) 

Exhibit N. 

The sum of one lack and ninety thousand rupees of different 
sans (years) on account of the Sircar of the Nabob Allee Jah has 
been received by me at a place neai the river of Doorgautee 


BonuoKEE Doss 


The sum of one lack and ninety thousand rupees of different 
sans, wiitteu on the 14th of Eubbee-us-sannee in the yeai 1178 
Hedjeree. 

Ti anslation of the Nagai i Letter. 

To the most excellent and most learned Maharaja Nunda Kumar 
Rai Ji, — May you make me happy by always preserving your 
health 




892 JvAgrnerdxn Naha Exssens Com 

I mjBolf am in good health I hnro rooeiTod year fovonr in the 
Persian language, the oontenta of which gate me great aatiBfaotion 
and pleasnre 

Ton write me that I onght to remain at Ohmsurah till the Got- 
ernor’i arriTnl whieh wa* expected to be very soon In conformity 
to which I hare remained here When the OoTemor la amred at 
Oalentta, yon will be kind enongh to exert yonrtelf for the per 
formance of that affair I reet opon the hope of yonr patronage* 
Ton hare nndonbtedly heard of some other erenta which hare 
happened where yon ore, (I mean) the nnjnrt oppreailona that hare 
been exeroiied Delay (7) not an Instant opon the power which I 
know yon possess m this respect 

Ton wrote to me abont Dharmm Ohand s affair A general 
release has been effeotnaied betwixt ns which oiroomstanee yon 
know Yon ore well acquainted with my eitnatiom Notwlthstand 
Ing which yoor orders are enperlor to ererythiDg Wlienerer these 
large sums ore recorered from the Company, yon will gire him 
2,000 rupees from the amoant. 

SfOTiL— This appears to me to be another tranalstion of Exhibit L. It 
was written a few days after the exeoatlon of the karimima, and the 
defenoe may hare kept both pigpen together 

Uppcnlru © 

T\e Judgment « Nah<i Ktteene Cast agatnsl HasUngt, and Oit 
Solxcttor I remark* rArrcpt* 

Df OHA^OEUT AT THE EOLIA 
ifendmg IBTA Aagurt 10O( 

FAIELIB axD xkotheb tfmnut WAHREN IIASTIKaB, Ebq 
Hatter of the RoUt — The subject of this oaose is a loan of 
money made to the defendant Mr Hastings by the late plaintiff 
Ilaja Nabakissen As it Is not by Dili in Equity that money lent 
if to be recorered it is incambent npon the plaintiff to state ond 
proTO some ground for coming into this Oonrt to seek for the 
payment, or for the means of obtaining payment, of his demand It 
is first therefore to be seen what the allegations are which the bill 
states In order to found the jnrudlotion of the Oonrt and then 
supposing them, if true to be ancli as would cuUtlo him to relief 
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hero, it IS to be cnquiicd wlicthei the truth bo satisfactorily estab- 
lished. 

The bill states that about the month of July 1780, the defend- 
ant applied first to the plaiiilifi telling him that ho was in gi cat 
Iran t of the sum of three lacks of Sicca nipecs, amounting to 
3,00,000 and being of the value of £37,500 steiling or thereabouts, 
and expressing a strong ivish that the plaintiff would lend tho 
same, and in case ho should do so, the said Warren Hastings would 
give him his bond for tho payment thereof, and the plaintiff accord- 
iiigly agreed to lend the said sum upon tho bond of Mi Hastings, 
and shortly afterwaids a person of the name of Caunto Baboo, who 
was frequently called by another name and since dead, and who was, 
and for some time had been, engaged m Mi. Hastings’ service, and 
whom ho emploTcd upon that occasion as his agent also, applied to 
the plamliff upon the same subject , and it fmtlier states that, in 
full confidence of a full reimbursement, ho piomiscd to advance the 
sum icquestcd by tho said Waireii Hastings, but not having so 
much cash at coininand at tho time, he told tho said Warren 
Hastings he could not give the same at once, but that he would 
advance the full amount at difieient peuods, with which Mr Hast- 
ings was satisfied, aud again in peison told tho plaintiff that he 
would give him his bond for the said sum with interest, which at 
that time on personal secmity was at the rate of 12 per cent, at 
Calcutta, and upon tho plaintiff so agreeing to lend the said sum, 
the said Wairen Hastings duly executed a bond to the plaintiff 
foi the same , which was accordingly offered to the plaintiff by the 
said Caunto Baboo, but tho plaintiff declined accepting the same 
till the whole amount of the intended loan should be paid, and it 
was agieed that the said bond so executed should remain with hiiii 
till after the said sum of money should be paid by the plaintiff, at 
which time the said bond was to bo deliveied to the plaintiff, who 
was to be at libeity to enfoice the same against the said Warren 
Hastings, if necessary Then it states that, in pursuance of his 
agreement, the plaintiff did pay the said sum of money to and for 
the use of the said plaintiff by instalments in the mannei follow- 
ing Then it stales the manner in which the diffeient sums were 
paid, and fuither shews that some short time after paying the said 
turn by way of loan he did frequently apply to Caunto Baboo to 
delivei up the said bond, who at fiist faithfull} piomised that the 
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e&id bood slionld be delirered to tlie plaintlfT and that the mone^ 
should be paid before the aaid Warren Hastings took his depar 
tore for Europe bj irhioh assamnoea the plaintiff for a considerable 
time was satiided till it began to be ramoured in Oaloutta tlmt the 
said Warren Hastings was prepanng to leare India, upon which 
the plaintiff became alarmed and again applied to Oauuto Baboo to 
delirer to him the bond aooording to the aforeaaid promises when 
to his InQnite surprise Caunto Baboo informed the plaintiff as the 
tmth was and u the defendant has freqnentlj admitted that he 
had delirered np the said bond to the defendant, who has cancelled 
or destroyed the some or has it now m his onitody poasession, and 
power and refuses to deliver it up to the plaintiff whereby plaintiff 
IS disabled from suing or recovering npon the said bond or haring 
any legal remedy thereon That le the statement of the bill so for 
as regards that wbioh girea this Oonrt a jnriadlotion, and then it 
proys that the defendant may dcHrer the said bond to the plaintiff 
or pay him the money seonrod thereby That the facts thus stated 
would if true, be fnfficient to entitle the plaintiff to come into 
the Court for relief has not, I think been denied. It is obrloni, 
howerer that the proper enquiry here must be, not whether the 
money claimed be or not due to the plaintiff for althoogh, anless 
the money be doe to him he is not entitled to any relief, yet it 
wonld not follow that because it was due to him he woold be 
entitled to come into thia Court. The qnestion of jnnsdiotion malt 
depend upon the truth of the allegations contained in the bill 
relatire to the lecnrity that was to be given for the repayment 
of the money Tliete are in eubstonoe that Ur Hastings, npon 
borrowing his money agreed and promisod to give the plaintiff 
a bond for it that he executed a bond accordingly which was offered 
to the plaintiff but he haring declmed to receire it, it was agreed 
to remain in custody of Caunto Baboo till the money was paid 
when it was to be delivered up but instead of that he gare It 
back to Ur Hastings who either keeps it or has cancelled it, 
so that the plaintiff is deprired of the security he ought to hare 
had and upon which he would haro an opportanlty to obtain o 
remedy at law Then the question is how these facts are prored? 
In proof of thU plaintifl bos not read any part of the defendants 
answer and Indeed It Is eridenl that he could not hare arnfled him 
self of any part of it In support of this statement. Some arerraenti ore 
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ndinittcd to be (i uc. yet the adnii'^sion i*? coui)lcd w ith oilier statements 
wliicli would destioy the plainlifTs claim. The case, tlicrcfoic, must bo 
made out by e\ulcnco Now Ibo two principal witnesses, and indeed 
the only material witnesses that linvo been examined foi the plaintilT, 
niQ Ramneed} Bannerjeo, Ins book-keeper, and Gudadbnr Sam, Ins 
cash-keeper The witnesses, as far ns they arc acquainted with the 
origin of the ti.insaction, concenc the agi cement of the loan to have 
been made, not by iMi Hastings himself, nor by C.uinto Baboo, but 
by one Gobindo Baboo, a person who is represented to ha^ o been m 
Mr Hastings’ employment m a situation suboidinate to Caunto 
Baboo. Both the witnesses disclaim all knowledge of any agiee- 
•ment relative to the terms of the loan oi the secuiity that was to bo 
given in consequence of it Eamneedy Banneijce says ho does not 
Icnow what the nature of that application was that ho has spoken of 
(the application by Gobindo Baboo) fiiithcr than it was an appli- 
cation for the loan of three lacks of rupees, but does not know of any 
agreement between the said plaintiff Rnja Nabakissen and the said 
defendant Mi Hastings, oi any person or persons on then or either of 
their behalf with either of them by any agent touching such loan or 
the teims thereof or the security to be given for the same, nor the 
time of giMiig such security nor of depositing the same in the hands 
of any peison The other witness speaks neatly in the same teims 
with an exception of a hearsay, that is, ho had hoaid Qobmdo 
Baboo say to the witness that theio was a bond in the hands of 
Caunto Baboo which he undei stood foi this peison Thoie is 
therefoie no fact pioved or professed to be proved relative to 
the teims of the loan, noi consequently any direct evidence of 
the allegations in the bill concerning the secuiity to be given for 
the lepayment of it It tuins out then that the whole of the evidence 
which plaintiff has consists in certain declarations which these two 
witnesses sweat Caunto Baboo made in conveisation which they 
had with him after the money had been paid and the transaction was 
completely ended Upon this the question arises, whethei declara- 
tion of his of the kind, and made under the ciicumstances stated 
by the witnesses, can amount to proof of such facts as are alleged 
by the bill At the hearing, when an objection was made to the 
leading of the evidence, not being then so fully possessed of the 
allegations contained in the bdl to which, the evidence was to be 
applied or of the nature and purpoit of the evidence itself, my 
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impresrioa iraa that ^hat Oaanto Baboo (takmg him to be Mi 
Hastiags agent) laid in the eonne of the transaction and oonceming 
It might be as mnoh a part of the ree geeUe and as neoessorj to be 
known in order to aacertam what tha tninsaotioa was, os any other 
oircnmsUnoe and foot that hod takon place In the coarse of it Bat 
now with the whole case before mo and with the opportnnity of 
examining with preoieion all its parts, I do not think that the de- 
clarations proved come within the principle upon which they were 
enpposed to be admissible As a genend proposition, it is nndoabtedly 
true that what one man aaye not on oath cannot be evidence 
against another The exceptfons to that role must grow ont of some 
pecallority of iltnation In which the parties etand to each other 
cunpled with the natnre of the deolsmtlons mode on agent may 
nudoabtedly withm the scope of his anthority bind his pnnolpol by 
Ills agreements and in many oases he may affect him by bis acts 
Whit on agent bos ssld may be what eonstitntee the agreement, or 
the representations or statements that he has made may be the 
foondatioQ of or the Indacemeni to the agreement, and therefore if 
wntmg be not necessary if It be not required by law, he must be 
admitted to prove that the agent did toy that which he contends 
amoonta to on agreement. 8o with regard to acts done the words 
by which they are accompanied frequently tend to determine their 
qiisUty and denomlnatlou and therefore he who is bonnd by the 
act and liable to be affected by the act mast likewise be coase- 
qnently affected by the words which tend to give to the aots their 
qoalUy ond denomination Bat exceptiug one or other of these 
woyi I do not know how what is said by on agent oan be evi 
denoe against his principal ; the mere aMertion of a fact cannot 
amount to proof of the fact, oUbough it may have some relation to 
a bosiness m which the person making the assertion bos been 
employed as an agent for instanoo. If It were a material fact to bo 
proved that there was a bond of Mr Hastings in the hands of 
Oaunto Baboo, that foot, I ihonld think, could not be proved by a 
witness stating thot Qobindo Baboo, sapposing him to be an ogent 
in the businest, hud said that there was a bond of Mr Ilasllns® 
in the hands of Oaunto Baboo for that is no port of any ogreemont 
which Clobuido Baboo is making It Is no part of any statement 
that ho Is making os on Indncomont to an agreement, but It is mere 
narration It is a thing communicated to a witness In the course 
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conversation, and theiefoie, I should think, could not be evidence 
of the existence of the fact , the admission of an agent cannot be 
assimilated to the admission of a piincipal , a paity is bound by his 
own admission and is not permitted to contradict it, but it is im- 
possible to say that a man is precluded fiom even questioning or 
contradicting anything that any peison shall have asserted with 
lespect to him or his conduct oi his agieements meiely because 
that peison has been an agent of his If any fact mateiial to the 
interest of either party rests iiithe knowledge of an agent, foi either 
of them it IS to be pioved by his testimony and not by his mere 
assertion Loid Kenyon is stated by Mi Espinasse in his Kisi 
*Prius cases to have carried this so fai as to have refused to permit 
a letter wiitten by an agent to be read which the other paity 
contended would shew what the agreement was with respect to 
the disputed particular of the transaction, holding that the agent 
himself must be examined , that was in the case of Maesters and 
Abiaham If the agreement was contained in the letter, I should 
have thought that it would have been sufficient to have proved 
that that letter was wiitten by the agent, but if the letter was 
offered as evidence of the contents of a pie-existing agreement, then 
upon the principles I have stated the evidence was piopeily reject- 
ed This doctrine is a good deal discussed in the case of Bauerman 
and Radenius in 7 Term Reports , it is incidentally discussed only 
in that case, and there reference is made to another case in which 
Mr Justice Bailer had held that a receipt given by on agent for 
goods which were directed to be delivered to him might be read 
in evidence against the piincipal The counsel, m arguing the 
case of Bauerman v Radenius, stated that the contrary had since 
been held by Lord Kenyon at Nisi Pirns without being ques- 
tioned, and that statement does not appear to have been denied 
on the other side, but seems to have been acquiesced in by Lord 
Kenyon, who, in delivering his opinion, said it was not upon 
that point (meaning that such a receipt could be given in 
evidence) that the case had been argued and deteimined by 
the Court. But I think it will be found that this question can 
hardly be said to arise in the present case when it is con- 
sidered what Caunto Baboo’s concern in this transaction is re- 
presented to have been, and what the facts are in proof of 
of which his declarations are offeied. Caunto Baboo is stated by 
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jmprauiOQ vflj that what Oaaato Baboo (takmg him to be hir 
HutiDgs agent) said m the ooone of the tnuisootion and concerning 
it might be u mnoh a part of the res geets and os neoessarj to be 
known m order to ascertain what the traasoctioa wai, as anj other 
oironmitanoe and foot that had token place m the oonne of it Bat 
now with the whole case before me and with the opportunity of 
exambmg with preoision all its parts, I do not think that the de- 
clomtions prored come within the principle upon which they were 
snpposed to be admissible. As a general proposition, it ii undoubtedly 
true that wUot one man says not on oath eannot be erldenoe 
against another The exceptions to that mle mnit grow out of some 
peonlianty of sitoation m which the parties stand to each other 
ounpled with the nature of the declarations made an agent may 
undoubtedly within the scope of his authority bind his pnnolpol by 
hii agreements and in many coses he may aS'oct him by bis oots 
What oa agent boa said may be what constitotea the agreement, or 
tiie represenUtioni or etatemeaU that he has made may be the 
foondotioQ of or the indaceoent to the agreement, and therefore if 
writing be not necessary if it be not required by law, he must be 
admitted to prore that the ogent did say that which he contends 
amounts to on agreement 8o with regard to acts done, the words 
by which they ore accompanied freqneatly tend to determine their 
quality and denomination and therefore he who is bound by the 
not and liable to be affected by the act mast bkewlie be oonse- 
qnently affected by the wordt which tend to giro to the note their 
quality and denomination. Bat, excepting one or other of these 
wi^i, 1 do not know how what ie said by an ogent can be erh 
denos against his prmoipal the mere assertion of a fact cannot 
amount to proof of the fact, although It may hare some relation to 
a bnslness in which the person making the assertion has been 
employed os on ogent for instance if it wore a material fact to be 
prored that there was a bond of Mr Haetlngs in the hands of 
Oannto Baboo that fact, I shonld think, coold not be proved by o 
witness stating that Qobmdo Baboo supposmg him to be on ogent 
In the baiiness, had said that there was a bond of Mr Elastlngs 
in the hands of Oaonto Baboo for thot is no part of any agreement 
which Gobindo Baboo is making It is no port of ony statement 
that he is making os an mdncement to an agreement, but it is mere 
narrotioo It Is a thing communicated to a witness in the coarse 
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of conversation, and thcicforo, I should think, could not bo cvidenco 
of the CMstcncc of the fact , the admission of an agent cannot bo 
nssiniilatod to the admission of a piincipal , a paity is bound by his 
own admission and is not peimitted to contradict it, but it is im- 
possible to say that a man is picclndcd fiom even questioning oi 
contradicting anything that any poison shall ha\o asserted with 
1 aspect to him oi his conduct oi his agiecments meicly because 
that person has been an agent of his If any fact material to the 
interest of either party icsts in the knowledge of an agent, for either 
of them it IS to be proved by his testimony and not by his raeie 
assertion Loid Kenyon is stated by Mi Espiiiasso in his Nisi 
'Prius cases to have cairicd this so far as to have refused to peimit 
a letter written by an agent to bo read which the other paity 
contended would shew what the agreement was with respect to 
the disputed paiticular of the transaction, holding that the agent 
himself must bo examined , that was in the case of Maesters and 
Abiaham If the agreement was contained m the letter, I should 
have thought that it would have been sufficient to have proved 
that that letter was written by the agent, but if the letter was 
olTered as evidence of the contents of a pie-oxisting agieement, then 
upon the principles I have stated the evidence was propoily reject- 
ed This doctrine is a good deal discussed m the case of Baueiman 
and Radenius in 7 Terra Repoits , it is incidentally discussed only 
in that case, and there reference is made to another case m which 
Mr Justice Buller had held that a receipt given by an agent for 
goods which were diiected to be delivered to him might be read 
in evidence against the principal Tlie counsel, m arguing the 
case of Banerman v Radenius, stated that the contrary had since 
been held by Lord Kenyon at Nisi Pi ms without being ques- 
tioned, and that statement does not appear to have been denied 
on the other side, but seems to have been acquiesced in by Lord 
Kenyon, who, in delivering his opinion, said it was not upon 
that point (meaning that such a leceipt could be given in 
evidence) that the case had been argued and deteimiued by 
the Court. But I think it will be found that this question can 
hardly be said to arise in the present case when it is con- 
sidered what Cauiito Baboo’s concern in this transaction is re- 
presented to have been, and what the facts are in proof of 
of which his declaiatious aie offeied. Caunto Baboo is stated by 
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the witnesaoi to hare been m Mr HaatiDgs employment One 
them sajB he had the general management of hie pecuniary ooncenu, 
but of thii particnlar traniaction he does not appear to hare had 
the mxmagement if Tre take the fact either from the statement of 
the bill or from the eridenoe of the Tfxtoesae* The statement of the 
bill IB, that Mr Hastingi himself made the agreement for the loan, 
settled the terms of it and engaged to giro the seennty , he did 
not therefore employ Oaanto Baboo or any other person aa liis agent 
for either of these purposes according to the statement of the bOL 
According to the testimony of the iritnesaes the loan ires mode by 
the interposition of on agent bat that agent xfu not Oanuto Baboo, 
for they state the agent employed to hare been Gobindo Baboo The 
only share which they attribnte to Oaanto Baboo m the transaotion 
was the receipt of the money and only one of them states him to 
hare been so for concerned In the transaction for it is the first 
witnees who states that the money was paid to Oannto Baboo and 
Gobindo Baboo and the other witness the cash keeper who states 
himself to hare made the payments, says they were all made to 
Gobindo Baboo and Bam Pertad Seal There is a witness of tho 
name of Ponohannod Sircar who states that Oannto Baboo come two 
or three times to the plaLntifi*s boose before the loon was mode, 
hat he knows nothing of the conrersation that passed between the 
plsmtifi’ and him, so that npon the whole of this statement and of 
this eridence it does not appear that Oannto Baboo was cfonoerned in 
the negotiation of tho loon or that he was employed as the ngent 
for this pnrpose and as for os the statement m the bill goes the 
contrary appears became it represents Mr Hastings bimself to hare 
made the agreement, and therefore any declarations of Oaanto Baboo 
relatlre to an agreement which he was not employed to make, and is 
not stated to hare been made by him would not be the declarations 
of on ngent, ropposing laoh declarations were admissible in eridence 
The plaintiff says Mr Hastings and I made an agreement of a 
parlicnlsr purport How is that proved ? Why Oannto Baboo has said 
or has admitted that we did moke snob an agreement. Now in the 
first place it would be necessary for tho plaintiff to shew that Oannto 
Baboo was an ngent whoio declarations could affect his principal 
in the transaction for I am making this statement not for the par 
pose of enqninng whether Mr Hastings is to be bonnd by Osunto 
Bahoo or Gobindo Baboo On the contrary, I am supposing he would 
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lifive been liable to be bound by any acts eithei of Caunto Baboo oi 
(^obindo Baboo npon Mi Hastings’ bebalf, but what I am saying is 
that neither the declarations of Caunto Baboo oi Gobiiido Baboo 


can be evidence of Mi Hastings’ actsoi Mi Hastings’ agi cements 
Therefore, if thepeisonby whose declarations Mr Hastings is to bo 
affected must, ni the fiist instance, be proved to be his agent in the 
transaction relative to which those declaiations aie made, and then 
it IS to be shewn that the declarations aie of a kind by which a 
principal ought to be bound. I say, in the fiist place, they fail m shew- 
ing that Gobindo Baboo was the agent of Mr Hastings, for his 
shaie in the tiansaction is entirely out of the question with leferenco 
to the point I am discussing, because he is not alleged to make any 
declarations with these persons till after the transaction was ovei 
And with lespect to such a fact as Gobindo Baboo is stated to have 
alleged, I have already said it is a fact that could not be lelevant 
to be proved by any agent however legally concerned in the tians- 
action. Now I say such a fact as Caunto Baboo is represented to 
have stated is not matter of admission, but is matter of testimony , 
that a man cannot admit what another has done oi agreed to do, but 
he must prove it, and I have exemplified that by supposing that 
Mr Hastings had made an agreement of a particular purpoit, and it 
IS absurd when you are put upon the proof of Mr Hastings having 
made that agreement to say that Caunto Baboo admitted that he had 
made that agreement In truth, Caunto Baboo does not admit that 
Mr Hastings made such an agreement, his declarations fall very fai 
short of proving the allegations in the bill, supposing they were 
admitted as evidence, because a great deal is left to be inferred 
and implied from what he says m order to make his declaiations 
amount to proof of the allegations in the bill. The whole of what 
Caunto Baboo says is this Ramneedy Banneijee goes to him and 
tells him he is sent to ask for the defendant Mi Hastings’ bond for 
three lakhs of lupees which had been lent him by Nabakissen, that 
IS the demand The answer st.ated to be made by Caunto Baboo is 
this That as the money was advanced at different peiiods, he had 
given back the bond to Mi Hastings, who was to calculate the in- 
terest and then to execute a bond for the whole amount, that is 
what Caunto Baboo is represented to have said to the first witness 
The othei witness delivers a similai message to him, he is not repre- 
sented to have made the same answer, he does not say anything 
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the wiluesftos to bare been in Mr Hoating* employment One o[ 
them Bayi be had the genend management of bu pocamorj conoenu, 
bnt of thifl particnhir traajnction he does not appear to Lato bod 
the management^ if tre take the fact either from the statement of 
the bni or from the eridenoe of the mtnesses The statement of the 
bill is that Mr Haitmgs himself made the agreement for the loan, 
settled the terms of it, find engaged to giro the ssonntj he did 
not therefore emploj Oaunlo Baboo or nnj other person as his agent 
for either of these purposes ftooording to the statement of the bill 
According to the testimony of the witnetses the loan rros made by 
the interposition of on agent bnt Ibai agent vros not Oannto Baboo, 
for they atate the agent employed to hare been Qobmdo Baboo The 
only shore which they attnbnte to Oaanto Boboo m the transaction 
TTOi the receipt of the money and only one of them states him to 
hare been so for concerned in the transaction for it is the first 
witnees who states that the money wo* paid to Oannto Baboo ond 
Qobmdo Baboo and the other witness the cosh keeper who states 
himself to hare made the payment* says they were all made to 
Qobmdo Baboo and Horn Persad Seal There it a witness of the 
name of Panehaonod Sircar who states that Oaunto Baboo come two 
or three times to the plamtifTs honse before the loan was made 
bnt he knows nothing of the coDreraation that passed between the 
plaintidf and him, so that apon the whole of this statement and of 
this eridence it does not appear that Oacoto Baboo was concerned In 
the negotiation of the loan or that he was employed as the agent 
for this purpose and tvs far os the statement in the bill goes the 
contrary appears, beconse it repreient* Ur Hastings himself to hare 
made the agreement, and therefore ony declarations of Oannto Baboo 
relatire to an agreement which he was not employed to make, and is 
not stated to hare been made by him would not be the declaratioDS 
of an agent, sapposing *acU declarations were odmissible In eridence 
The plaintiff says Mr Hastings and I mode an agreement of o 
particular purport. How is thot prorod ? Wliy Oannto Baboo has said 
or has admitted that wo did make each on ngreemenL Kow, in the 
first place, it would be necessary for the plamtUT to shew that Oannto 
Baboo was an agent whose declamtioni could affect his principal 
in the transaction for I am making this statement not for the pur 
pose of eaqalring whether Ur Hastings is to bo bound by Oaunto 
Baboo or Goblndo Baboo On the contrary I am supposing be Trouh 
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ln\c bci'n linble to be bound by nm nets cilliei of Caiinto B.iboo oi 
Ctobiudo Baboo upon Mi Iln'^tinprs* behalf, Imt wliat I am snj ing is 
tlint neither the dcclaiations of Caunto Baboo or Gobiiulo Baboo 
can be oMilencc of Mr Ilaslings’ acisor i^Ii. Hastings’ agi cements 
Therefore, if tlic poison by a\hoso declarations iMr Hastings is to bo 
aflcctcd ninst, in the first instance, be proved to bo his agent in the 
transaction relatno to which those dcclaialions me made, and tlien 
it IS to be shewn that the doclnrations are of a kind by wliicli a 
principal ought to bo bound I say, in the fii st place, they fail in shew- 
ing that Gobindo Baboo was the agent of Mi Hastings, foi his 
share in the transaction iscntiiely out of the question with lefcieiico 
to the point I am discussing, because he is not alleged to make any 
declarations with these persons till aftci the tiansaction was ovei 
And with respect to such a fact as Gobindo Baboo is stated to have 
alleged, I have already said it is a fact that could not be lelcvant 
to be pioved by any agent howcvei legally eonecined in the tians- 
action Now I say such a fact as Caunto B.iboo is lepresonted to 
have stated is not matter of admission, but is mattei of testimony , 
that a man cannot admit what anothci has done oi agieed to do, but 
he must prove it, and I have exemplified tliat by supposing tliat 
Mr Hastings had made an agi cement of a paitieulai purpoit, and it 
IS absurd when you are put upon the pioof of 3Ir Hastings having 
made that agreement to say that Caunto Baboo admitted (hat ho had 
made that agreement In tiuth, Caunto Baboo docs not admit that 
Mr. Hastings made such an agi cement, his dechaiatioiis fall veiy fai 
short of pioving the allegations m tho bill, supposing they were 
admitted as evidence, because a gieat deal is loft to be infeiied 
and implied from what ho says in oidei to make his declaiations 
amount to proof of tho allegations in tho bill. The whole of what 
Caunto Baboo says is this Ramneody Banneijee goes to him and 
tells him he is sent to ask foi the defendant ]\ri Hastings’ bond for 
three lakhs of inpoes which had been lent him by Nabakisseii, that 
is the demand The answer stated to bo m.ade by Caunto Baboo is 
this That as the money was advanced at dilfeient peiiods, he had 
given back the bond to Mi Hastings, who was to calculate the in- 
terest and then to execute a bond for tho whole amount, that is 
what Caunto Baboo is lepresented to have said to tho fiist witness. 
The othei witness deliveis a similai message to him, he is not repre- 
sented to have made the same answer; he does not say anything 
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ebout dellrerlng back the bond bat tells him he would proonre 
Hutaugs bond from Inm the first time an opportunity ofi’ered of 
speakiDg to him upon the subject. Then there iB another conrer- 
sation between the aecond witness and Oaunto Baboo after Mr 
Hostmgi return from Benares, but that conrenation has nothing 
to do with any bond already existing for the message delirered to 
Cannto Baboo ii that Nabakisaen bod paid to him three lakhs of rupees 
withont bond or Toucher and that the witness was sent to request 
that Oaunto Baboo would procure Mr Hastings’ bond for the same , 
then Oannto Baboo is said to hare told the witness that he had 
spoken to Mr Hastmgs upon the subject and that Mr Hastings 
said he would pay the whole amount with interest prenous to liis 
leaTing the ooontry for Europe — that is the whole amount of the 
declarations represented to haT® been mode by Oaunto Baboo As I 
hare already said they fall rery short of bearing out the whole of 
the allegations m the bilk But 1 will soppose now that Oa into Boboo 
has been distinotly proTod to be the ogent of Mr Hostings, and 
that It was distinetly prored that Oaunto Baboo had said m so 
many words ** I know that Mr Hastings did make the agreement 
for this loan , I know that he promised and nndertook to give his 
bond for the money , I know that he did execute a bond for the 
money I know that he did not gtre that bond to Nabaklssen but 
that he gare it to me and I did not delirer it to Kabakisien but 
gore it back to Mr Hostings, and tell you that Mr Hastings under 
took to calonlate the interest upon the snms that were adranoed 
from the periods at which they were adranced and to execute a 
bond for the whole I will suppose Oannto Baboo had said sU this 
In so many words and I am of opinion that all this would have 
been no eridenee whateTsr of what Mr Hostings hod agreed to do 
or what he had done or omitted to do and surely without erideuce 
of Mr Hostings agreement or Mr Hastings’ oot or breach of 
agreement it it Impossible to support this bill, ond therefore I am 
of opinion it mast be dismissed. 


Tke ltaja\ 27ani Eubsk agtaMt ^Annxw HitrivaB, Esq 
I enclose for your perusal a copy of the judgment giren by the 
Master of the Ilolls in England In the obore cause, and also a copy 
of my ageats letter to me od the subject, from which you will 
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j)erceiTe tliat the Mastei of tlie Eolls lias decided against tlie plam- 
tuBf and dismissed the Bill 

If you slioiild tliink piopei to appeal from that judgment to the 
opinion of the Lord Chancelloi, and in the event of his concurring 
in the piesent judgment, aftei wards to the House of Loids, you will 
please to give the necessaiy diiections As you find, the defendant’s 
counsel did not look foi such a determination, and your counsel most 
probably will advise an appeal to the Lord Ohancelloi 

Isf Apiil 1805 I am, 

Gope Mohan J H TAYLEE, 

(Copy ) 

Lincoln’s Inn, 17th August 1804, 

The Rajah Eajkissen against "Warken Hastings. 

My DEAR Sir, — On the 13th, the Master of the Rolls delivered his 
opinion and gave judgment against us in this cause Being desirous 
that you should have his opinion in his own exact words, I had a 
short-hand wiiter to attend, and have enclosed every word that 
was spoken upon the occasion, from which you will see that his 
Honoi laboured very hard to avoid going into the merits, and that 
he has therefore taken hold of such circumstances as he supposed 
were sufficient to authoiise his dismissal of our bill for want of 
evidence of the nature of the original agreement between the parties 
This sort of proceeding savouis of political bias not expected fiom 
such a quarter, and I trust the reasons assigned cannot be supported 
Oui counsel aie much dissatisfied, and those of oui opponent did 
not look for a judgment winch should not embi ace a discussion upon 
the merits In a few days I am to have a consultation, and our 
counsel will most assuredly recommend an appeal to the Lord 
Ohancelloi, and his opinion may be obtained early next spring, 
and so fai I shall pioceed without hearing fiom you and trust to 
be successful But in the event of an adverse judgment I shall not 
appeal to Parliament without again healing from you I valued 
upon you last yeai for the costs then incurred, and shall do the 
like about the beginning of the ensuing year 

I am, 

James Taxler, Esq , ALEX FRASER 

Calcutta 


B, T N K. 
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appcnlite ^ 

Corrttp^ndencs abaU Kanta Baht s Salt 
No 100 

Bead the foUowlog letter fom the Committee of Rerenae ot 
Otlcntla — 

To the Hoq ble Wabeejt HAimvae, Csq, 

Frendtni, , Cotaiml of Rtvtnxu at Fart Wtlltam 

Hov’blx Bib K fime,— We hare ocquaioted Oaonto Baboo and 
the other merchonti who had Teeka OoUanes lost jear in the die- 
trloti of Hldgelj £o that tt U joor pleaiure the salt produced at 
them ehoxUd be deUrered at Oalootta on the OompaQj^a oooonQt at 
86 8 R. per 100 mda, Thej object to thoe pnce aa bemg 
uideqoate to their ohtrgea, and Oaaoto Baboo boa reqaeated that 
ioiteod of delireriag the aolt to the Company he may pay them 
a profit of 20 6 B per 100 mda ezcloaire of dotiea, and hare 
liberty to fell it to prirate merobonta The former of Hidgely baa 
reqaeated that the Teeka Oollorlea may thia year be pat under hia 
charge and wlU engoge m eoob coae to delirer to the Company 
ot Oalaatta a lakh of maands, excloaire of hie kbixnna or rerenae 
aolt, at 100 iicoaa per 100 mda. and we apprehend a aettlemeot of 
the tome kmd may if yon approre it, be effected with the far 
mere of Tellamotta, Bhajamoota, Upon examining the pottai 
granted to the farmen, we flod (hat by the Slot Article it ia 
expreaaly etipolated that oil the Teeka Collariea eholl be pat Into 
their handa, none worked by pnrate penona and thia precantloa 
appeari to be neceisary from the conaideration that otherwiae the 
moloagheea attached to the Bereoae Oollorlea moat natnrally retort 
to the Teeka for the take of the high wages which ore them giren 
tUesu For thia reaaon aa well oa the additional profit which will be 
obtained for the Company by the fannera contracta, we beg leare 
to recommend that thia mode be adopted. With regard to the 
propotal of Oaonto Baboo for the last year’# lalt, we moat obaerre 
that, by the beat Information we con get, it will coat him near 
Ha 160 ( Incladlog the 60 for (be Company) before It reachea 
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^nlcuttft; Hint n long tiino lins elnpsetl since he ndvnnced his money, 
mill that if the Tcclca Collnnes bo nonr mnilc o\ cr to the fnnnci 

he may suOcr some loss by ilcspciate debts 

• •••«•• •••• 


"We me, &c , 

( Signed ) P M. DAORES. 

Fort William, „ G VANSITTART. 

Ath Fchntary 1774 „ H COTTERELL. 

„ W HARWOOD 

„ Edmd. GOLDING. 

Agreed, wo wute them tho following answer — 

To P. M. Dacues, Esq , 

Chef^ d c , Committee of Revenue at Calcutta. 

Gentlemen, — Wo have rocoirod your letter of the 4th instant. 

We acquiesce m tho proposition of Cnnnto Baboo with respect to 
the Teoka Collary salt made by him last year, and wo desire you will 
accordingly adjust an account with him for the amount of the pio- 
duce at fifty rupees per hundred maunds, remitting to tho Board of 
Custom the amount of the 30 pet duties and granting certificates, ns 
we have already regulated, for authoiizing the Government’s Custom 
Master to issue Rowannas (passes) for such jiart of this salt as 
has not already been exported 

We approve of the mode you propose for securing the Teeka 
salt of this year ......... 

We are, &c. 

Fort William, 

Bth Fehmiaiy 1774 

Note — This correspondence, for which I am indebted to the Bengal Office, 
shows that the authorities did not always keep up the farce of representing 
Lok Nath Nandi as the salt-maker 
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awinilite @ 

Mb. FxBBia a Etidukob 

TaienJ^'omParliaiixtTitary Paper » rtlating to Indui andprtnUdtnllB^ 
(India Hoaae CJopy ) 

MtnuU* etc 

Lunae 11 die Febraarli 1788 Ctommittee of the whole Houae 
on the artiolei of charge of bighonmea and miidemeanonrs presented 
to the Honae against Sir E Impey Knight late Ohlef Jnetloe of the 
Supreme Oonrt of Jadicatare at Port WilJmm xn Bengal 

It woi propoied m Oommittee thotThomoi Pairar Eaq a mem 
her now preaent in hie place, ahoold b© eaammed on the matter of 
the fint charge. 

And the amd member being aaked by the Obairmon whether he 
woald consent to be examined at proposed the said member 
informed the Ocmmitteo that he desired not to be conaidered oa 
standing forth as a Tolunteer witness on this occasion and positirely 
refnied to be examined as sooh if left to his own discretion bat if 
he is desired to be examined by the member who has inititnted the 
proceeding and also by the person accosed or if he is called upon 
by the order of the Oommittee or at their request, which he should 
eousider equiralent to their order be u ready to be axomined 
'Whereupon by the direction of tbeOommittee theObairmanmformed 
him that it wu the desire of the Oommittee that he should be 
examined on the present occasion 

To which Mr Forrer haring consented, he was asked — When did 
yon go to India 7 

And Mr Fairer haring been desired to state to the Committeo 
what he knew on the matter of the said charge he was asked — 
Will you please to gire the Oommittee the information you possess 
relatire to the matter of the first article of charge exhibited agalnit 
Sir E Impey 7 

I orrired in Calcutta two or three days previous to the arrival 
of the Judges appointed to carry into eiecntlon the appointment 
of n Bnpretne Oonrt of Judicature at Fort WflUam in Bengal, which 
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yras sometime toirnrds the Inttei end of October 1774 I was the 
fiist peison admitted an ad\ocate of that Comt on the veiy day 
on which the Court was formed, and I continued senioi advocate of 
that Court during the whole of my residence in Calcutta The Court 
was formed at the latter end of October 1774 To the best of my 
recollection a Teim was immediately held, but no business, scarcely 
any, was transacted during that Term I stood foi sometime the sole 
advocate of that Couit , and I believe every peison there was very 
much indeed unacquainted with what the business of an advocate 
was Some little time afterwards, othei gentlemen weie admitted 
advocates as well as myself I was applied to before I had been a 
month 111 Calcutta by ]\Ii James Drivei, who had before been an 
attorney in the Mayor’s Court, and who had been admitted an 
attorney in the Supieme Court Mr Drivei stated to me the matter 
111 dispute between Mohan Prasad, as the attorney of Gangabissen, 
one of the executors of Balaki Dass Scat on the one part, and Rajah 
Naiida Kumar on the othei 

He told me that there then was befoie the Dewani Adalat a suit 
pioceeding between those paities, and, to the best of my recollection, 
that he himself was concerned in it , but it appeared fiom the infoim- 
ation he had leceived from his client, that Nanda Kumar, though 
pioceeded against in a civil suit in that Court, had committed a 
forgery That he had advised his client to proceed ciimmally 
against him as for forgeiy By his client I mean Mohan Prasad, 
and that Mohan Prasad had acquiesced in that advice That all 
the papers of the late Balaki Dass were then in deposit m the 
Mayoi’s Court That, in ordei to enable him to prefer a bill of 
indictment as foi a foigeiy, it was necessary that he should first of 
all possess himself of theoiigmal instrument chaiged to be foiged 
That he had accoidmgly, in March 1774, moved to have all these 
oiiginal papers, amongst which was the mstiument in question, 
deliveied to him, or to his client, but that the motion had been 
refused, and that the Mayor’s Court had only offered him attested 
copies to make such use of as he should think proper That an 
attested copy would by no means answer his purpose of pre- 
ferring a bill of indictment, and that therefore he had been pre- 
vented from proceeding further in that mode at that time This 
information of Mr Driver’s is coiifiimed by part of the evidence 
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taken m the printed tnal, and at rrhioh I rmi present in the Soprem^ 
Ooort when it was taken from the reoordfl in the Kajor’s Court 
Mr Farrer then rend extract At)m the printed trial of Kanda 
Kumar, page 86, aa foUowi — 

2CtA ifarch 1774. — "Mr Drirer, attorney for (Jangabiasen read 
a petition from him stating that by order of ihii Court all the 
papers belonging to the estate of Balaki Das were deposited in the 
Oonrt among which were 28 booda, receipts and Touchers j that 
he bad commenced suits in the Diwaili Adalat, and wanted the 
aaid bondi, receipts ond other Touchers in order to establish the 
tame, and praying that they may be deliTered to him, goring the 
usual receipt for the some The Ooort de/errad the conslderatios 
of the said petition till next Oonrt day 

Obdibed — ' That an officer of the said Diwoni Adalat be per 
mltted to attend at the Eegister*s office to inspect the booka papers, 
and Touchers aforesaid. 

Then Mr Farrer sold x-The officer of the Diwom Adalat was 
allowed to inipect*them but Mr Ihirer was not allowed the papers 
themselrea. 

Thus the matter rested when Mr Dnrer consulted me. He told 
me that the Mayor’s Court had not been so entirely free from 
indoence as could hare been wished when proceeding agamst men 
of a certain desenpUon snoU as Nanda Kumar , but that now that 
a more independent court was come out, he should adrise hli client 
to anthome bun to instmat me to make the tame motion before 
the Soprsme Court of Judicature, to wit for the original papers that 
he had hinuelf made before without effect In the Mayor’s Court. 
Accordingly, I was instructed ood did more on the 26th January 
1776 

Blr Farrer then read extract from the said trial, pages 86 and 87, 
as follows — • 

26tA /ottaary 1776— Mr Farrer adrocate for Qangablasen aur 
Tiring exeentorof Balaki Das, deceased mores that two chests 
containing papers accounts, and Touchers rolatire to the accoants of 
the estate of the sold Balaki Dos deceased and olso S8 bonds 
and receipts belonging to the said estate, which were deposited in 
the registry of the late Mayor’s Court ot the instance of ‘William 
Magee, who was eooslitnted attorney of Brfdjoo Seer Goshnlo o 
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lo"atoc named in llic vrill of the said deceased, may bo delivered to 
tlic •Jpid Gangabisson 

Onni ni n — That llic Register do look into the piocccdings of the 
late Mnyoi’s Court rolatno to the above papers, accounts, and 
vouchers, and lufoiin the Court thereof on IMonday next, the 80th 
instant 

Jamiaiy SOtJi, 1775. — Jlr Fan or, adiocatc for Gangabisscn, sur- 
viving executor of Balaki Das, deceased, moves tliat two chests 
containing papers, accounts, and louchcis rclatiie to the accounts 
of the estate of the said Bnlnki Das, deceased, and also 28 bonds 
and receipts belonging to the said estate, which were deposited m 
the registiy of the late Jlayor’s Court as mentioned to this Court 
on the 2oth instant, inaj be dclneied to the said Gaiigabissen. 

Mr Brix, advocate for Sibnnth Das and Lachuian Das, adminis- 
trators of Padmohan Das, deceased, who was one of the executors of 
the said Balakt Das, deceased, objects thereto 

It is onomnD — Tliat tlie Register do, m presence and with the 
assistance of Hazari Mall Babu and Kasinath (Cossenaut) Babu, 
both of Calcutta, examine tlic said pnpcis, accounts and vouchers, 
bonds and receipts, and separate such ns appear to belong to the estate 
of the said Balaki Das, deceased, from those whicli appeal to belong 
to the estate of the said Padmohan Das, deceased , and that ho do 
deliver the foimer unto the said Gungabissen and the lattei unto 
the said Sibnath Das 

Maicli 24t/t, 1775 — Mi Farrei, advocate for etc., moves that 
two chests containing etc may bo delivered to the said Gangabissen, 
they not having yet been examined, pursuant to the ordei of the 
Court of the 30th January last, owing to Kasmath Babu’s not 
attending 

Mr Brix, etc (verbatim as last) 

It is PEREMPTomi/Y ohderei) — That the Register do, in presence 
and with the assistance of Hazaii Mall Babu and Kasinath Babu, 
in case they both attend, oi if one of them only attends, then in 
presence and with the assistance of such a one, examine the said 
papers, accounts and vouchers, bonds and receipts, etc , within one 
month from this day , and in case neither of them, the said Hazari 
Mall Babu and Kasmath Babu, do attend, that the Register do 
examine and sepaiate them m the best manner he can and deliver 
such of them to the said parties respectively as he shall think right 
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within th« time aforeialcL The papen were ordered to be dellTcred 
within one month after the 24th March 1775 

Then Mr Fairer said — I hold m mj hand on otteeted copy bj 
Mr Tolfrey the Under Sheriff of the warront of commitment of 
Nandt Kumar dated 6th May 1775, and signed by Mr Justice Le 
Maistre and Mr Justice Hyde 

If the Oommittee think proper I will read it 
Beads the warrant oa follows — 

To the Sheriff of the Town of Oaloutta and Factory of Fort William 
m Bengal and to the Keeper of His Majeaty s Prison at Oalontto 
Beceifo mto your custody the body of Maharajah Nanda Kumar 
herewith sent you, charged before ns upon the oaths of Mohan 
Prasad Komaloddm Khan and others with felonionily nttenng as 
true a folia and oonnterfeit writing obligatory knowing the aome 
to be false end oounterfeit in order to defraud the executors of 
Balaki Das deceased and him eafely keep nntil he shall be dl#' 
charged by due course of lav 

(Signed by Le Maiitre and Hydei, ond copy otteited by Tolfrey 
Under Sheriff Dated 6th May 1776 ) 

Then Mr Forrer said —The day after this commitment I was 
applied to by the attorney of Nondn Kumar Mr Jarret, and in 
formed of what had paaied Two or three dayi ofter that (I cannot 
speok exactly oi to time) be informed me that Nanda Kumar being 
confined in the common gaol was not able, on account of the oero- 
monlei of his religion either to eat or dnnk, and that he took the 
situation so much to heart that be neither ate nor drank and we 
were afraid he wonld die for want of eustouance in gaoL I therefore 
directed Mr Jarret to apply for a habeas corpus to bring him before 
the Judges, 

My intentions were in case the habeai oorpui had been granted, 
to hare proposed either that he sboold be admitted to bail or that 
the place of confinement should be changed or enlarged I should 
hare proposed the place of confinement to hare been the New Fort 
under the charge of the gaoler or any other officer the Court should 
oppoint, if he had been refused to be boiled os I supposed he 
wonld be 

I hare hero upon the back of the warrant of tho copy of commit 
ment la the handwriting of Mr Jarret on account of what passed 
bsfors the Judges on his appUcatlon for tho habeas corpus 
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iChe application vras made to Sii E Impey, but it appeals that 
Mr Justice Hyde was also pi eseut , whether any othei Judge was 
pi esent I do not know 

Reads what is written by Mi Janet on the back of the copy of 
the wan ant as follows — 

On attending at the house of Sii E Impey to obtain a habeas 
corpus to bring up the body of the within prisoner, on pioducing 
this copy of the warrant of commitment, and setting foith that the 
pnsonei was ill and in all piobability must die fiom want of 
uouiishment, as he had not taken any lefieshment since he was 
confined. Sir E Impey said he could not take upon him to giant a 
habeas coipus as he was not the Justice who committed him , that I 
ought to apply to those gentlemen or one of them. Mr Justice Hyde 
being present, I applied to him, he also refused, saying he could see 
no end it could answer , that he apprehended his not eating was 
through obstinacy , that if he died it must be his own fault. 
Sir E Impey to the same puiport Mr Hyde said, it rather 
appealed as though the desire of being bi ought up was for no other 
puipose but to make an escape, and therefore he could not assent 
to it Sii E Impey said that should the Sheiifif peimit him to 
go out of the walls of the prison to eat, oi to drink, oi to wash, or 
the like, that m that case he (Sii E Impey) would himself not call 
the Sheiiflf in any manner to account, but that he appiehended this 
application was in direct opposition to the Court that should this 
man be admitted to bail, evei after theie would be no law foi a 
brahman, that was he applied to as sitting m Coiiit, he should 
absolutely object to the Sheriff’s confining him in any other house 
01 place than the prison 

Present Major Hannay, Mr Elliot, Dr Muichison, Mi Tolfrey, 
and Mr Pritchaid 

Then Mr PaiTer said — The fiist Session of Oyei and Terminer 
subsequent to the commitment of Nanda Kumar commenced the 
beginning of June following 

Handa Kumar had, jointly with Mi Powke and Radhachand, been 
bound over to appear at that Session on a chaige of conspiracy 
aeramst Mr Hastings, Mr Baiwell, and Mr G Vansittait I 

O ^ w V * 

thtiuc to answer all these three separate chaiges, but I am not 
'^le they were bound over previous to Nanda Kumar’s being com- 
mitted for the foigery 
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The 2nd or 8rd d»y of the Sewion, on the instanoe of Mr Fowke^ 
I mored that the trial for the oonnpiraoy might be brooght on, enp- 
poRing the bills to be found before the trial for the forgery The 
motion rras rejected^ that la to say, that the Oonrt would make no 
order bat that the proseontora mast bting on the trials as should 
best suit their own eonvenlence On 7th June, an application was 
made by Mr J Stewart (the foreman of the grand jury, I think 
he was and who was the acting Secretary to the Goremor General 
and Oonnoil) that Mr Elliot might be allowed to interpret to the 
grand Jnry who were then sitting on the bill against Kanda Komar 
He did so , I think he went Immediately m my sight from the 
Court along with Mr Stewart. Very soon afterwards, on the 
same day, the bill was retnmed and bronght mio Oonrt, a true bQl 
I beg leave to state to the Oommittee now my original plan of 
defenoe It was to take as broad a ground of defence as possible, 
to make the proseentor fight Lie woy inch by Inch, and to inter 
pose every objection I could possibly devise 

On 8th Jane, the first thing on the sittiag of the Oonrt was 
a motion from the prosecutor’s counsel to quash the indictment 
for an error In the dates. I objected thereto, — that is to say, to 
quash that mdlctment to prefer o new one Insisting that the 
error in dates was substantial matter The Oonrt declared it to 
be a matter of coarse, and the motion was granted The same day 
immediately a new bill was preferred and foond. The prisoner was 
ordered to the bar to bo arraigned I proyed that on aoconnt of his 
rank he might not be pat into the common prisoner s box, bot hare 
a oonrenlent place allotted to turn nearer me his counsel nor that 
be thonld be obliged to hold np his hand, bat be allowed to identify 
himself by declaring himself to be tbe person arraigned My 
application was rejected He was arraigned and the indictment 
read I put in o plea to tbe Jarudictlon of tbe Oonrt which was 
read by tbe proper officer I hold the original dranght of that plea 
now in mr hand 

Ileadi It as follows — 

Iq the Sapremo Court of Jndlcatare at Fort William In Bengal 
Fort Wnilam — To wit, 

* And the said 3XahaniJah Nooda Kamar in hij own proper person 
comes and having heard the indictment aforesaid read and protesting 
that he is not gallty of tbe premises charged in the said indictment, 
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for pica ncvcrthclc'^s snitli that he ought not to bo compelled to 
answci to tlio said indictment, because he saith that the Province 
of Bengal, before and until the open publication and proclamation 
of this Hon’blo Court vrithin the said province, to ivit, at Fort 
William aforesaid, -was logulatcd and governed, as to the trial of 
all Climes, misdcmeaiiouis, and ofleiices committed oi supposed to 
bo committed before that time by Hindu natives resident within 
the said province, by the piopci laws, ordinances, and customs of 
that proMnee, and not by the laws and statutes of the realm of 
Great Britain , and that the supposed cimic of which he, the said 
Maharajah Nanda Kumar, now stands indicted, is chaiged by the 
said indictment to have been committed bofoie such proclamation and 
publication of the Hon’ble Court aforesaid And the said Maharajah 
Nanda Kumai furthei saith, that within the said Piovince of Bengal, 
befoio such proclamation and publication of the Hon’blo Court as 
. aforesaid, there was, and till that tune had been, and now is, a cer- 
tain Court called the Paujdari Adalat or Zamindai’s Cntclierry , and 
that all singular ciimcs, misdcmeanouis, and offences committed or 
supposed to bo committed befoio such proclamation and publication 
by Hindu natives of the said province, apprehended or taken for such 
crimes, etc , have been, and of right ought to be, enquired of, heard, and 
deteimincd m the said Court of Faujdaii Adalat or Zamindar’s Cut- 
cherry, before the Judges of that Court, oi in some othei Courts, or 
before other Judges within the said Province of Bengal, and not in any 
Courts or before any Justices held oi appointed by or under the 
King or the laws of the realui of Great Butain And the said 
Maharajah Nanda Kumar furthei saith, that (space sic) 

in the said indictment mentioned the place where the said offences, 
contained 111 the said indictment, aie supposed to have been commit- 
ted, before and until such proclamation and publication of the Hon’ble 
Court ns aforesaid, was and now is parcel of the said Province of 
Bengal And the said Mahaiajah Nanda Kumar further saith, 
that he is by birth a Hindu, and was born within the said Pro- 
vince of Bengal, to wit, at Muishidabad, in the said province. And 
that at the time when the said offence in the said indictment con- 
tained IS therein supposed to have been committed, and long before 
that time, and ever since, he, the said Maharajah Nanda Kumar, 
was resident and commorant within the said Province of Bengal, to 
wit, at Calcutta, in the said province And tliat at the time when 
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T1i8 2nd or Srd of the Beuion, on the initacoe of Mr In, enp- 
I mored that th* trial for the consplraoj might be brought o The 
poaiug the biUa to be foaud before the trial for the forgerjuke no 
motion was rejected, that is to eaj, that the Oonrt would mJahould 
order, but that the profecnton most bring on the trials as pn was 
best suit their own oourenienoe On 7th June, an appHcatij think 
made by Mr J Stewart (the foreman of the grand jury, Teneral 
he was and who wai the aoting Secretary to the Goremor-fho the 
and Oounoll) that Mr Elliot might be allowed to interpret tnmar 
grand jury who were then aittmg on the bill against Nando Bn the 
He did so, I think he went immediately in my sight froli the 
Oonrt along with Mr Stewart. Very soon afterwords, o i bill 
some day, the bill was returned and bronght into Oonrt, a tro in of 
I letre to state to the Oonmuttee now my original pi sible 
defence It was to take oe broad a groond of defence as pointer 
to moke the prosoontor dgbi his way inoh by inch, and to 
pose erery objection I could possibly dense was 

On 8th Jane, the drst thing on (be sittmg of the Coorinent 
a motion from the proieontor's cocniel to quash the mdioty to 
for an error in the datas 1 objected thereto, — that is to at tbe 
qnash that indictment to prefer o new one msisting thabt to 
error in dates was substantial matter The Oonrt declared day 
be a matter of course, and the motion was granted The same was 
immediately a new bill was preferred and fonniL The pruoner his 
ordered to the bar to be arraigned. 1 prayed that on account ofiare 
rank he might not be put into the conunon prisoner s box, bat jtbat 
a conrenient place allotted to him nearer me hu counsel nor itify 
he should be obliged to hold np his band, bat be allowed to idei My 
himsdf by declaring himself to be tbe person arraigned, "bent 
opplleation was r^eoted He was arraigned, and the lDdlati|was 
read I put in a plea to the jurisdiction of the Oonrt which plea 
read by the proper officer I hold the original draught of that f 
now in my band 

Roads it as follows — 

la the Snpreme Court of Jadleatnre at Fort 'Wllllim In Beng 
Fort 'WnUam — To wit, ^on 

*' And the said Maharajah Naoda Komar In his own proper pering 
comet, and hiYiDg beard the indictment aforesaid read and protecrnt 
that he is not gnllty of the premises charged in the said iad»^'”< 
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for plea nevertlieless saith that lie ought not to be compelled to 
answer to the said indictment, because be saitb that the Province 
of Bengal, before and until the open publication and proclamation 
of this Hon’ble Court witbm the said province, to wit, at Port 
William aforesaid, was regulated and governed, as to the trial of 
all crimes, misdemeanonis, and offences committed oi supposed to 
be committed before that time by Hindu natives resident within 
the said province, by the proper laws, ordinances, and customs of 
that province, and not by the laws and statutes of the realm of 
Great Britain , and that the supposed crime of which he, the said 
Maharajah Nanda Kumai, now stands indicted, is charged by the 
said indictment to have been committed befoie such pioclamation and 
publication of the Hon’ble Court aforesaid And the said Maharajah 
Nanda Kumai farther saith, that within the said Province of Bengal, 
befoie such proclamation and publication of the Hon’ble Court as 
aforesaid, there was, and till that time had been, and now is, a cer- 
tain Court called the Paujdari Adalat or Zamindar’s Cutcherry , and 
that all singular crimes, misdemeanours, and offences committed or 
supposed to be committed before such proclamation and publication 
by Hindu natives of the said province, apprehended or taken for such 
crimes, etc , have been, and of right ought to be, enquired of, heard, and 
determined in the said Court of Paujdaii Adalat or Zamindar’s Cut- 
cheiry, before the Judges of that Court, oi in some othei Courts, or 
before other Judges within the said Province of Bengal, and not in any 
Courts or before any Justices held oi appointed by or under the 
King or the laws of the realm of Great Britain. An'd the said 
Maharajah Nanda Kumar further saitb, that (space sic) 

in the said indictment mentioned the place where the said offences, 
contained in the said indictment, are supposed to have been commit- 
ted, before and until such proclamation and publication of the Hon’ble 
Court as aforesaid, was and now is parcel of the said Province of 
Bengal And the said Maharajah Nanda Kumar further saith, 
that he is by birth a Hindu, and was born within the said Pro- 
vince of Bengal, to wit, at Muishidabnd, in the said province. And 
that at the time when the said offence in the said indictment con- 
tained IS therein supposed to have been committed, and long before 
that tune, and ever since, he, the said Maharajah Nanda Kumar 
was resident and commoraut within the said Province of Bengal to 
wit, at Calcutta, in the said province. Aud tliat at the time when 
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the Bftid offence in the loid indictment conUmed la therein auppoaet^ 
to hxiTe been committed, nor at the time of the commencement of 
this proMontion or of the preferring of the aaid indictment to the 
grand jury or inqneat charged to take cognizance thereof, nor at 
any time before or amoe that time ho waa not, nor now ia directly or 
mdirecUy m the aarvioe of or employed by the United Company of 
the merchanta of England trading to the East Indiea, nor of or by 
the Mayor or Alderman of the late Mayors Oonri of Calcutta at 
Fort William aforeiaid nor any or either of them, nor of or by any 
other British sobject and this he la ready to renfy Wherefore the 
aaid Maharajah Kanda Komar praya judgment if the Court of the 
Lord the Kmg hero will farther proceed npon the indictment afore- 
loid agnmet him, and that he may be diamisaed from the Court 
hereof and upon the premiaee 

(Signed) THOMAS FAEREB 

Then Mr Farrer eald — Againet this plea the Chief Jojtlce immed 
lately gare a decided opinion, both oa to the matter of fact and 
law contained therein Tlie fact which he stated was That the 
offence wu said to be committed at Calcutta the ground of law 
woe, the Act of Parliament I bebere, the Charter and uniform 
established praotioe and the case of Badaohaud Metre In particular 

Then Mr Farrer waa naked — Wna there any demurrer put in to 
the plea 7 

There woa no demurrer to the beet of my reoolleotion , the conn 
lel for the prosecotion aaid nothing 

Soch waa the state of the case to the beet of my remembrance 
Mr Justice Le Malstre and Mr Justice Hyde concurred with the Chief 
Jutticoiu opinion Ido not remember whether Mr Justice Chambers 
aaid anjthing or not. Mr Jnstice Chamben was present The plea 
was declared to be in no respect enpportable bat I was offered leare 
to withdraw the same and take time to amend It if I thought 1 oonld, 
sedente cnriil but was asked In the tame breath if I had well oon 
Bidered the nature and conseqaencea of the plea to the jurisdiction To 
the best of my remembrance that qneation was asked mo by Mr J Lo 
Maiitre I answered that I bad giren the point all the consideration 
in my power , that Iconeeired the qneation alluded to the prisoner s 
right to plead orer the indictment, in cose the plea to Jnrisdietlon 
should be determined against him. To that, assent was nodded, and 
the answer, Aes yes, I think, glreo and I said that I did concelre 
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m clear strictness of law m the case of a capital felony, the 
defendant had a right to plead over , that appeared to me to be dis- 
sented to by a shake of the head, and a No, no fiom the Bench, fiom 
J Le Maistre I think in paiticulai, but whether fiom the rest I can- 
not say. At all events, however, I said that the Court bad a disci e- 
tionary powei, I was well convinced, to allow the defendant to plead 
ovei , and that I could not retain a doubt of their exercising that 
discretion by then allowing him to do so. That also appeared 
to me not to be acquiesced in by the Couit The plea to the 
jurisdiction having been decided against. Mi Biix, joint advocate 
in the cause with myself, and I consulted together , and it not 
appearing to us that the plea admitted of any substantial amend- 
ment, and we conceiving that we might be able to avail oni- 
selves of the effect of it by a motion to quash the indictment or by 
amotion in arrest of judgment, we foi these leasons, but moie espe- 
cially as the Couit had so strongly intimated an opinion that in case the 
plea of the jurisdiction should not be withdrawn but left to be for- 
mally decided against as upon a lecord, that m that case the defend- 
ant would be piecluded fiom pleading ovei not guilty to the in- 
dictment, availed ouiselves of the leave of the Court to withdiaw the 
plea, and it was withdiawn accordingly 

Mr. Justice Chambers immediately called for the indictment. It 
was handed up to him After peiusing it for sometime, he expressed 
himself to the following effect as well as I am able to lecollect it — 
That he had great doubts whether or not the indictment was well 
laid, being foi a capital felony, on the 2nd Geoige II That he con- 
ceived that Act of Parliament was paiticulaily adapted to the local 
policy of England, and to the state of society and manners there, 
where, for reasons political as well commercial, it had been found 
necessary to guaid against the falsification of paper currency and 
ciedit by laws the most highly penal That he thought the 
same reasons did not apply to the then state of Bengal That 
it would be sufficient, and as far as the Couit ought to go, to con- 
sider Bengal in its then state as upon the same foooting that Eng- 
land had been between the Statute of 5th Elizabeth and that of 2nd 
George II And that, under the clause in the Chaiter which empowers 
the Court to administer criminal justice in such and the like man- 
ner as Justices of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery could or 
might do in that part of Gieat Britain called England or as near 
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thereto u the oiroomitanoei ond cooditfon of the penons an^ 
places TTOold admit of, th0 indiotmeat might irell be laid on the 
dth Elisabeth. He therefore, proposed from the Bench that that 
indictment ehonid be qnaihed and that the proaacator might be at 
libertj to prefer a ne^r one on the 6th Elisabeth or othenme os he 
ihoold be adnsed. This, to the beet of mj reeoUeotion, ia the enb* 
stance of what fell from Sir R. Ohamben 

The Chief Justice immedtatel/ proceeded to giro hli opinion on 
Sir H. Chambers’ proposal If I am asked to state the snbstanco of 
such opinion, lam afraid I shall not be able to do It so as to dojaetlce 
to Sir E Impey and the other two Judges who ooncarred with him 
in opinion or so as to gire entire satisfaction to my own mind bnt 
hsring said thos mnoh if the Committee wish to know the impres- 
sion it made on my mind I am ready to state it to the best of my 
power 

That he thoaght the Indictment was prwnd /acxt well laid on 
the Indictment of Geo U that he hod always conceired India 
particolarly the town of Oalcntta (.which wo* as for as U was neoea- 
sary to go on the present occasion) to be greatly commeroiol and 
that ia eommerelal matters, as well as m matters of rerenne and 
other money matters of a pnrate as well as o poblie natore the 
most important as he conceited were oarrled on throngb the medinm 
of paper currency and credit — and that os to the state of society and 
nmnners, that country coold by no means be considered as in an 
nnoitlllsed or nnonltlrated state bat that, on the contrary olnllxa 
tion had made great progress there as appeared from history, at a 
rery early period— and that it might perhaps be rather deemed to be 
degenerating and redeteendlng for want of wholesome laws to en 
force a dne attention to Just dealings — than to stand in need of 
matariog or bringing to great perfection before snob laws could be 
applied to them; that in fact the particular law m qneition had 
been before opplied m Caleotta os well as other criminal laws in 
England before tbe establishment of that Court, and if I do 
not rery mnoh mistake, he Intimated a donbt whether the 
insimment, charged to be forged, came within the description of 
any of the proTliIons of the 6tb Elisabeth that he thought that, 
pnmA facts, the one Statute was as much in force as the other and 
that therefore he was of opinion the indictment was pr/atd facit 
well laid, and that the trial ought to proceed, and In tbe course of 
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its progress, evidence be taken bow tbe facts stood on wbicb his 
opinion was founded This is the impression I have on my mind 
of it; bnt I cannot speak with any gieat degree of ceitainty at this 
distance of time, having no note of it. 

Le Maistre and Hyde, JJ., concniied in opinion with the Chief 
Justice without adding any further reason of their own, and thetiial 
was ordered to proceed I was very attentive to all that passed, and 
do not remember oi believe that Su Robert Ohambeis expressed any 
acquiescence at that or at any other time in Court What he might 
do to the Chief Justice or the other Judges, amongst themselves, 
I do not know , nor how far his sitting afterwards on ^the Bench 
during the whole trial (which he ceitamly did) may be construed 
into an implied acquiescence, I do not pretend to say I most 
certainly did and do understand him to have been overruled at the 
time, nor do I remember that Sir E Impey then urged any other 
arguments than those which, to the best of my power, I have already 
stated 

So far as my recollection serves me, evidence was taken to 
these facts from all oi most of the principal native inhabitants of 
Calcutta, who were examined during the course of the trial, and 
who wore certainly persons as well qualified to speak to them as 
any in Calcutta, being all persons who had been much conversant 
both in public and private transactions of great magnitude, to wit 
Hazari Mall, Kasinath Babu, Raja Nobokissen, and Khwajali 
Petruse So far as my memory serves me, their evidence went strong- 
ly in support of the facts on which Sir Elijah Impey grounded that 
part of his opinion which was founded on facts , and if I do not very 
much mistake indeed, the same facts were also corioborated by more 
than one of the jury I think two of them at least, very old inhabit- 
ants of Calcutta, and men of great business and credit, were sworn 
for that purpose during the trial By facts I mean the state of 
commerce, paper currency, and credit in Calcutta, and I find at this 
moment a strong impression on my mind of my feeling extiaordi- 
nauly hurt at it, and of my communicating such feelings to those 
with whom I was most confidential, the late Mr Monson and 
Sir J. Clavering, as this was the principal point (independent of the 
merits of the case itself) on which I depended As to any particular 
acquiescence on the part of Sir Robert Chambers, I can only repeat 
that I know nothing of it , nor do I know whether the signing the 
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calendar is only expreBsiTO of a matter of fact for the gnidtnoe of the 
ShenfT to mt, that each and enoh priaoners hare been tried and founJ 
gnflty of ench and each Crimea ond receired from the Oonrt inch 
and such aantencea Trhioh the calendar was to be hie anthonty for 
carrying into execution or whether it is to be considered na on 
approbation of the sentences themselrei If the foot be that he 
did acquiesce it remams to be proved when partlcolnrly he did so 
acquiesce and the nature and oiroumstance of such an aoquiescenoe 
Be this as it may I hare concluded in my own mind, that as 
no notice ii token in Sir E. Impey s printed trial of this proposal of 
Sir Robert Ohatnben, that may be the reason why no notice is taken 
therein of any eridence given to that point inasmuch as such evidenoe 
did not at all apply to the merits of the alleged forgery, and there- 
fore was not evidence to the jury but applied simply to the pomt 
of law or discretion (call it which yon please) before stated, and 
was therefore matter of consideration for the Oourt only 

By the before-mentioned proposal of Sir Robert Obambers Ifoond 
themotiOD which I shoold otherwise have made myself at least so for 
as weut to the question of the ladiotmeot anticipated, for I should 
not hare eotirely concurred with him as to the latrodootion of 5th 
ElLcabeth and I was extremely happy to find that a motion from so 
respectable a Judge the nextinsonionty to the Chief Jaitice, and so 
duly respectable both at to legal knowledge moderation and oondonr 
hod been made from the Bench id so solemn a manner as it certainly 
came with inflnitely greater weight from him than it could from me or 
any other advocate whose own opmlons might be supposed not often 
to coincide with the motions they might think it their duty to make 
I therefore determined to let that poiot reel so far as any spool 
do motion might go on his proposal thinking it was impossible to 
rest it on stronger gronnds and I thought at the time ond even 
till within a few days of the prisoner’ s execution that this was o 
certain presage of his life being safe let the event of the verdict 
be wbat it might and snob my opinion I repeatedly commnni 
cated both to the prisoner aud to his friends, os well as to Hr 
Monson, General Olavonug Hr Fowke and others and I advised 
"Vanda Kumar to make Uis arrangements m time for sending a proper 
person to England to solicit tho business on his account and to return 
with as much expedition as possible in cose the verdict should be 
against him 
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^ The before-mentioned point being decided, the airnignment pio- 
ceedod, when I tendered to the Court the paper I now hold in my 
hand. It is signed by Nnnda Kumar’s own hand. 

Reads it as follows — ■ 

Protesting that I am not guilty of the ciime whereof I stand 
indicted, I humbly claim to bo tried by my God and my peers, ac- 
cording to the laws to which I was amenable at the time of when 
the supposed fact with which I now stand charged is supposed to have 
been committed.” 

The signatuio of Naiida Kumar 

Then Mi. Faner said — This was rejected, the Court answering, 
that he must be tiied, as any other person must, by the laws and 
provisions of the Chaiter; and that they could see nothing parti- 
cular in his case, oi to that effect , asking at the same time, who 
the Maharajah considered as his peers, as stated in the punted 
tiial, folio 1. 

The offer of this paper being rejected, I immediately tendered 
this fiirthei paper which I now hold in my hand. 

It is the original signed by Nanda Kumar. 

Reads it as follows — 

“ My plea to the jurisdiction of this Honourable Court, and my 
claim to be tiled by my God and my peers, being oveiruled and 
disallowed, I am necessitated to submit to the authoiity exercised 
over me, and therefore, humbly protesting against the same, am 
obliged to acquiesce in such mode of trial as the circumstances of 
my case require, which I do accordingly ” 

The signature of Kanda Kumar 

Then Mr Farrer said — The Court became impatient (I beg to be 
understood that when I make use of the word Court, I do not mean any 
particular Judge , when I do, I will mention his name), saying that I 
must very well know that claims or protests of this kind could not be 
received or paid attention to I alleged as a reason for my taking mea- 
gures which might appear out of the common course, the uncommon 
circumstances and peculiar hardships under which the piisoner stood , 
paiticularly enumerating such, and contending that although 
the Statute under which he was going to be tried might be in 
strictness deemed, as it had just been done, to extend to his case 
yet that it could never have been in the contemplation of the Legis- 
B, T. N. K. 27 
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latore at the time of passing it that it ehould extend to that ^ 
country more particalorly to a natire Hindoo, in a transaotion irith 
other natire Hindoos rrhioh had passed long before the establishment 
of that Oonrtjond in which no British Bubjeotwaa direotlj or indirectly 
concerned and who was moreorerwhoUy anconrersant and nnacqnamt- 
ed with the laws language customs and forms of proceedings in onr 
Oonrts of Justice or to that effect The Oourt cut mo short, and 
the pnsoner was called on peremptorily to plead Lellaistre J 
to the best of my recollection adding nnder the pain of being 
considered as standmg mote He accordingly pleaded not gailty, and 
complied with the nsuol forms without further opposition The two 
papers which I hare jast giren in I myeelf drew out in Oonrt at the 
time, Mr Foxcroft a gentlomou then nnder my mstmction fair 
copying the first, while I myself wrote ont fair the latter I got them 
both signed by the Mohon^ah m Oonrt, and they ore the originals 
with his signature thereto in Persian which I hare dow prodnoed 
The orrsignment being fiauhed and the defendaiit haring pleaded 
It being then late in the day these proceedings haring token op from 
8 0 clock in the morning (as per Le&Iaistre and Hyde JJ 0 letters 
now prodnced and printed trial folio 2) the Conrt adjourned to the 
next morning when the trial went on m the usnol manner 
Heads the letters as follows — 

Mr Jnstiee LeMaistre presents bis compliments to Mr Fairer if 
the bill against Hi^a Nanda Komar should be found be has not the 
least idea of haring him arraigned this afternoon but would hare 
him brought up to-morrow morning ond thinks the earlier the bolter 
to preront a crowd if Mr Ferrer has no objection Mr Farror 
thanksMr Justice LeMaistre for hU information above " Mr Jos- 
tlco LeMaistre and Mr Justice Hyde preheat their compliments to 
Mr Forrer and acquaint him they horo directed Hajo Nunda Kumar 
to bo brought up to be arraigned to-morrow at eight *0 clock pre 
cjsely, "Wednesday 7th June” 

J/artii 12 die Fehnam, 1788 
Committee of the whole nonso Ac 

Mr Fatrer proceeds — I beg to refer to the printed trio! folios 2 
and 3 respecting what passed os to Mr Elliot s being requested to 
interpret It never once entered intomymmd to matelbe moil dis- 
tant Inilnnation ogamst Mr Elliot of whom not only from what I 
had heard but from what I knew no ono entertained a higher 
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^opinion tlinn myself , bnt I had reasons which, in justice to my 
client, induced mo to mnlvc the ob]ection, which I then did , such 
objections being, by-the-bje, by his pnrticulai directions, and which 
reasons I beg lea^o to state 

[Heie weic the paits of the minutes afteiwaids oideied to be 
expunged ] 

]\Ii Fairer was going on, but an objection being taken to his 
giving leasons for objecting to Mi Elliot’s being the interpreter, 
as he did not state those reasons to the Conit at the time, a motion 
was made, and the qnestion proposed, — That the Chairman be di- 
rected to acquaint Mr Fairei that ho is not to give any reasons 
which opeiated on his mind, which reasons ho did not state to the 
Court at the time of the tiial, and that such parts of the minutes 
that have been now taken relating to the giounds of his objections 
to Mr Elliot’s being the inteipieter, not having been stated by him at 
the tiial, be expunged And the question being put and agreed to,— • 
The Chairman acquainted Mr Fairei therewith accordingly. 

Then Mr Farrei said — When I made the objection to Mr Elliot’s 
being the interpieter, I do not lecollect at all tlie teims in which I 
made it, nor should I have lecollected even the reason assigned by 
me had I not read it in the printed trial , that bungs the substance 
of the transaction pretty fiesh to my mind, and m my own opinion 
that objection is fairly expiessed m the printed trial, — to wit — that 
I objected to the interpi etation of Mi Elliot as being connected 
with persons whom the piisoner consideied as his enemies 

Mr Elliot acted as one of the inteipieters, and the tnal went 
on — he discharging the duty he had undei taken very much to the 
credit of his own abilities and to my satisfaction I cannot pretend 
to speak to the particulais of the evidence, having no written 
account of it I employed Mr Foxcroft, whom I before mentioned, 
to take the whole of it down in writing in Court as it came from the 
lips of the witnesses He did so, sitting at my elbow, from the begin- 
ning to the end of the trial, and I from time to time leferred to it 
as occasion required, to aid myself in making to the Court and to 
my client the necessary observations on the different witnesses and 
the particulais of the evidence This written account of the trial, 
together with my obseivations which are stated in the Chief Justice’s 
summing up to the jury, I, after the tiial was finished, sent to the 
Chief Justice at hisdesiie, and Ido not remember that either the one 
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or tbe other has ercr been retorned to me I hare lately inquired of^ 
ilr Tolfry(^Tolfree in orlg^al), a gentleman who waa at that time much 
patronned by the Ohief Justice and who by the rotes, I aee is ordered 
to attend thU House on this occasion as a witness to know if he could 
tell me what was become of them and desiring him to speak to Bit 
Elijah Impey about them His answer was that he beliered he knew 
more of them than Sir Elijah , and that he thought they had been for- 
got and left among his (Mr Tolfrey*a) papers. I hare one or two 
general obserrations, howerer to make as to what passed daring the 
trial Our principal witnesses all, generally speaking, underwent rery 
long and very Berero cross-examinations by nil the Judges sertaitm, 
Blr Bobert Chambers excepted by Mr Justice LeMaistre prmcipslly t 
by Mr Justice Hyde next, and Sir Elijah Impey least of all, except 
Bit Bobert Chambers, who asked very few qoestiona indeed. 

One day, just prenous to the nsing of the Court for dinner (I 
think it was the second or third day I am not sore which) after the 
prisoner had entered on hU defenee Kouda Komar desired leave to 
retire from the Court and to speak to me In private Leave was given, 
and we retired to the further end of the court room which is a very 
long, spacious room, at other times used os an assembly room 
We were earronaded at a distance by the Bbenfl's people I eonld 
not speak the language of the country be spoke no English. 
We conversed together through the medium of on Interpretei 
whose name was Occermtuua, a person m whom he placed con 
fidence and who afterwards acted os General Clavering’s banian 
He began by thanking me In strong terms for the pains I bad taken 
to save him but told me he was convmeed from what he saw 
that it would be of no avail as It appeared to him that the 
Court were decidedly hii enemies, assigning os hu reason for such 
his opinion, the different treatment his witnesses hod met with 
from the Oonrt from that whloh the proiscntor ■ hod ; that Uierc- 
fore it was his iotentiou not to give either the Court or me any 
farther trouble but submit at oace to his fate. 1 advised him strongly 
by no means to give way to ony such idea; to rest auured that 
the Court would do him Justice, and that though somethings might 
appear somewhat extraordinary to him who was unacquainted with 
our Courts, yet that I hod seen nothing that could warrant any such 
ccnclnslon as ho had drawn He put it very strongly and very 
solemuly to me whether 1 did not think hU witnesses had been very dlf 
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jFerently treated by the Oouit to wliat the piosecutoi’s had been, and 
•whether, m my opinion, the Coiiitdid not seem against him j I avoid- 
ed giving him a diiect answer, but told him, since it seemed to have 
made such a deep impression on his mind, I would think of some 
means of communicating what he had said to the Judges , but that 
it was a very delicate point, and that I was at a loss at that 
moment how to do it. I begged him at all events to make his mind 
easy, and that when he was brought back into Court after dinner, 
I would let him know what I had determined on or done. This 
was the whole that passed between ns. He returned back again 
into Court, and shortly aftei the Court rose for dinner. I felt the 
extieme impropriety that there would be in mentioning anything of 
this soitm Court, according to my ideas of it , and I had also great 
delicacy as well as considerable apprehensions as to doing it in private 
However, as I thought the prisoner’s coming into Court, giving up 
his defence at once, and assigning those publicly for his reasons which, 
I was leally appiehensive he would do, would be the worst and most 
disagreeable thing that could happen, I therefore determined on com- 
municating 111 private to the Judges what had passed between him and 
me I accordingly immediately after dinner, without having then or 
at any time since, to the best of my remembrance, mentioned a word 
of the matter to anyone, directly or indirectly, not even to Mr. Brix, 
joint advocate with me in the cause, went upstairs to the Judges’ 
room (the counsel dined below, the Judges on the same floor with 
the court-1 oom), and sent in a message to the Chief Justice by liis 
chobdar He came out to me Before anything particular was said, 
the other three Judges, at his desire as well as at mine, were sent for 
out, and all came I began by begging that no degree of blame 
might be imputed to me for what I was going to mention, solemnly 
averring, as the fact was, that the idea of it had not, directly or 
indiiectly, originated with or been encouraged by me, but that it 
had originated with the piisoner himself, and been communicated 
to me when we retiied from the Court that day before dinner , that 
it was of a very delicate nature, and by no means, in my opinion, 
fit to be mentioned in the Couit, and that I must again beg not 
to incur their displeasure by communicating it in the manner I then 
proposed, which appeared to me the least objectionable , and that I 
would not have offered to do that, were it not through the apprehen, 
Sion that something, which I conceived would be more disagreeable. 
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might otbenriM follow After a abort comnltatlon among them^ 
Mlrea the Jndgea detormined to bear me, I then atated to them 
oa near in snbfltanoe as 1 possibljr conld what had paaaed as before 
mentioned, between Kanda Komar and me The following waa the 
aabftauoe of their answer to the beat and ntmoat of mj remembnmoe 
and belief 

Ilf — That the nature of oar defence, after the ploin tale told by 
the prosecutor and hla witneMea woa In itself aospioiona 

2nd — That they fonnd the proeeoator s odrooatee wholly uneqoal 
to the task of orosa-examlntog witnesses prepared as oars oppeored to 
hare been and that had they not acted and did they not contmne 
to act, In the manner they had done it woold bo id effect Buffering 
the parposea of justice to be entirely defeated 

8rd — That aa to any difference of treatment by the Ooort be- 
tween the proseontor s witnesses and the prisoner a — m the first place, 
the proseontor’s case did not appear la so suspicions a light as oars 
did and m the second, that, generally apcakmg 1 bad croas-esamiDed 
the prosecutor’s wituesaei oa far aa the cose seemed to them to ro* 
quire, and that they the Judges, had in fact, where I bod left anything 
deficient, put to them erery queation which appeared to them neces* 
aary to elucidata the business and answer the ends of jaatice In 
all I have here sold of the J edges’ onswera to my communication, I do 
not ju«m to include Hir Bobert Chambers, but only the three others , 
and as to them X beg leare again to obserre that I only state 
a fact, and thot not portially but fully ond fairly, the whole of what 
passed ou both sides to tho best nud utmost of my remembmuco 
and belief and which I should not hare thought myself joatlfied 
(standing in the light I at present do) in couceoling 1 do not 
remember thut Sir Robert Olutnibers said anything ot that instant. 
He staid behind when the otlier Judges returned into the room, or 
took nuother opportunity almost immediately oflorwards and before 
the Court sat ogam that day (I am really not sore which but 
think tho former) of speaking to mo , nobody present but himself 
ond mo He said that the comniuaication I had made gare him 
great uneasiness ; thst he hod been apppohcnsiro some such idea 
might prerail and particularly desired me to communicate to Nando 
Komar Id bis name that erery question that ho liad or should 
put to his witnesses hod been and should bo os mucli in support 
of 03 against them , that ho would ask but as few as potsible — -nono 
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but wliat should appeal to liim absolutely necessaiy m elucidation 
’of any point made by the respective advocates and left by them in 
a state of uncertainty. This, as well as I lecollect, is the whole 
that passed. 

Pievious to the sitting of the Oomt that day after dinner, I 
communicated to Nanda Kumar what I had stated to the Judges, 
suppiessiiig, howevei, a gieat pait of what the majoiity of them 
had said in answei, stating fully what Sir Kobert Chambers had 
desiiedme, and endeavouring by eveiy means in my power to make 
his mind as easy as possible. 

As a presumptive pi oof, at least, that the Judges were convinced 
of the piopriety of then conduct, I declare that I think the pri- 
soner’s witnesses fared worse afterwards than they had done before. 
Sii Kobert Chambers, I think, stiictly adhered to the terms of 
his communication. 

Jovis, 14 die Fehuam 1788 

Committee of the whole House, etc. 

Mr Parrer proceeds — When I mentioned the Session of Oyer 
and Teiraiuei at which Nanda Kumar was tried, I meant only to say 
that it was the fiist which has been held after the papers had been 
obtained out of the registry of the Couit , which, from the evidence 
of Ml Sealy in the punted trial, folio 87, appears to have been 
the 27th of April 1775 There must have been one session held 
soon after .the Judges’ arrival, I think before Christmas 1774, 
but there was little or nothing to do at it It was considered, I 
believe, to be held for form’s sake, farther than for anything else I 
do not recollect having ever attended it, noi do I believe any other 
advocate did It is true that the proceedings in the Court of 
Dewani Adalat were not given in evidence at the trial of Nanda 
Kumai by either party ; the reasons why I did not give them in 
evidence aie as follows — 

1st — That m these pioceedings Nanda Kumar’s witnesses in several 
material points contradict each other 

2ndly — That the plaintiff theie, when peremptorily called upon 
by that Oouit to set forth specifically the nature of his demand, 
expressly charged the instrument in question to be a forgery. 

B7dly — That when Nanda Kumar had this alternative offered 
him by the plaintiff, either to leave the matter to arbitration oi to 
make oath that his demand was just, and that the instrument in 
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qnastion tre* aotnally eiecated bj BoUki Dm, he appean to haro ^ 
declined both one and the other 

Athlf — That when he fonnd the Oonrt, m coneeqaenoe ofsnoh 
his refniol were proceeding to jndgment, and that he wonld no 
longer be allowed to protract the deouion bj introdnoing from time 
to time new witneeaes, he then agreed to arbitration. These were 
my reasons for not prodnomg these proceedings Jn eridence. Why 
the connsel for the prosecotion did not prodaoe them I do not know 
8coh proceedings appear to hare commenced the 2dth Aognst 1773, 
and to hare ended the 9th Jane 1774 by a reference to arbitration 
1 hare a copy of these proceedings stated in my brieA which I am 
ready to produce should the Oommittee erer call upon me to do so 
The trial lasted to the 16th of Jane inclueire or rather to the 16th. 
ahont four o clock In the morning I beliere As soon as I hod 
closed oar defence, being quite exhaosted and rery ill through the 
unremitting fatlgne which I bad oodergono both in mind and body 
as well in Ooort as oat of it both night and day for a oonslderable 
length of time In the hottest season of a Oalentta climate, I inxme> 
dlitely withdrew from the Ooort, went home and got to rest, so 
that I did not hear the sammlog Qp of the Ohief JnsUee or any 
part of it. The first intelligeoee I had of the rerdiot was from 
Mr Jarret, the defendant • attorney, who come loto my bedroom 
about four 0 clock in the morning waked me and told me that 
thejoryhad brougUtIn the rerdiot of guilty When I got ap m the 
morning, I found on my table the letter wbinU I now hold in my 
hand from hir Brix joint adrocate with me In the cause. 1 am 
well acquainted with &ir Brixs handwnting haring often seen 
him write, I beliere it to be nil In his handwriting Mr Bnz, 

I bare been laformed end beliere is now dead. 

Beads it as follows — 

Deiu Sib,— It it with infinite concern I commonloate to yon 
what yon may probably already hare heard from Messrs Jarret 
ond Foxeroft, that the Bajah bath not only been fonnd guilty, but 
Mr Durham on behalf of tbe prosoentor hath uDdertaken to 
proiecnteMir Asad All Sheikh Tor hlabmnd end Riuoa Juan Das 
for peijory nt the instance of the Court, How aalDcky is the Bojah 
to hare brongbt this mlifortano npoa himself by desiring tbe lost 
examination of Juan Das which hath orerset oil the weight of his 
former erIJence Sir Elijah, In aummiDg np the erldence, obserred 
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Laving proved fiom the fiist moment of Lis exaramatiou till 
tLe time tlie evidence was closed a fair and candid witness, Le 
would Lave directed tLe jury to find Lim not gnilty, ns Le looked 
upon the existence of tLe coioinama cleaily proved by Lim, till 
tLe moment Le prevaricated in Lis examination after tlie evidence 
was closed I enclose tlie notes you gave Sir Elijali, of wLicL 
as well as of mine Le made use , after Laving taken some rest, wLicL 
I am mucL. in want of, not Laving slept moie than two Lours since 
tbiee o’clock yesterday morning, I wiU. wait on you to consult wLat 
steps are necessary to be taken, in which I will with pleasure afford 
you every assistance in my powei, as I really pity the old man’s 
case 

I am, dear Sn, 

Fnday moi'niug Yery tinly youis, 

C F BRIX. 

Mr Panel then said — Mr Biix came to me, according to Lis 
letter, the next moining, or latbei the same day , and we weie foi 
a considerable time in consultation together on the paiticulais of 
what had passed, and on the fiuther steps necessary to be taken 
The result was in puisuance of my oiiginal plan, to wit, that of 
endeavouimg to avail myself of every possible means that could 
be devised to save the piisonei’s life — 

1 TLe motion in auest of judgment In case that should 
fail , 

2 A petition of appeal. And in case that should also fail , 

3 An application to the juiy to recommend the piisoner to the 
Couit for a respite, so as to give His Majesty an oppoitunity of 
extending to him his most gracious mercy 

4 Another petition fiom the defendant himself to the like 
purpoit 

5 Another through the medium of the Governor-Geneial and 
Council 

6 Another thiough such of the native inhabitants of Calcutta 
and the neighbouring districts as might be disposed to sign the 
same 

7 Another fiom the Nawab of Bengal, Mubamk-ud-Daula, and, 
in sboit, fiom every quarter which it might be supposed might be 
of the least use Continuing very ill and not in a condition to go 
out of my house, I desired Mr Biix to mfoim the Couit that I 
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qneitioa was ootoally execnted bj Balald Das, be oppears to bare ^ 
deelmed both one and the other 

4iA/y — That when he found the Court, m conseqoeuoe of sueh 
his refusal, were proceeding to judgment, and that he would no 
longer be allowed to protract the deoision by introducing from time 
to time new witnesses, he then agreed to arbitration These were 
my reasons for not prodnoiDg these proceedings in endence \7hj 
the counsel for the prosecution did not produce them I do not know 
Such prooeedmgi appear to hare commenoed the 28th August 1778, 
and to have ended the 9th June 1774 by a reference to arbitration 
I have a copy of these proceedings stated m my brief which 1 am 
ready to produce should the Committee ever call upon me to do so 
The trial lasted to the 16th of June inolusire, or rather to the 16th 
about fonr o clock m the morning I believe As soon as I had 
closed our defence, being quite exhausted, and very U1 throngb the 
unremitting fatigue which I hod undergone both in mind and body 
as well in Court os out of it, both night and day for a considerable 
length of time in the hottest season of a Calcutta climate, I home 
dlstely withdrew from the Court, went home and got to rest; so 
that 1 did not hear the summing up of the Chief JnsUee or any 
part of it The first latelligenoe I had of the verdict woe from 
Mr Jorret, the defendants attorney, who came into my bedroom 
obout four 0 clock hi the morning waked me, and told me that 
the jury had brought in the verdiotof guilty Whan I got up In the 
morning I found on my table the letter whinh 1 now hold in my 
hand from Itlr Srix Joint advocate with me id the cause. I am 
well acquainted with Mr Dnxs handrmting having often seen 
him write. I believe it to be all in bis baudwritlng Mr Brix, 

1 bare been informed and bebeve is now dead. 

Beads It as follows >— 

Dean Bin, — It is with infinite concern I communicate to you 
what yoQ may probably already hare heard from Messrs Jorret 
and Foxcroft, that the Bajah hath not only been foond guilty, but 
Mr Darham on behalf of the prosecutor, hath underiaken to 
prosecute Slir Asad AH Sheikh Tor Mahmud ond Kisscn Joan Das 
for perjury at the instance of the Court How unlncky la the Bajah 
to have brought this miifortane upon himself by desiring the last 
examination of Jnon Dos which bath overset all the vreigbt of his 
former evidence Sir Elijah, In summing up the evidence, observed 
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tliat, Laving pioved fiom the fiist moment of Ins examination till 
tlie time the evidence was closed a fan and candid witness, he 
would have directed the juiy to find him not gnilty, as he looked 
upon the existence of the coioinama cleaily proved by him, till 
the moment he prevaricated in his examination after the evidence 
was closed I enclose the notes you gave Sii Elijah, of which 
as well as of mine he made use , after having taken some rest, winch 
I am much m want of, not having slept moie than two hours since 
thiee o’clock yesteiday morning, I will wait on you to consult what 
steps are necessary to be taken, in which I will with pleasuie afibrd 
you every assistance in my powei, as I really pity the old man’s 
case 

I am, dear Sii, 

Friday morning Very truly youi*s, 

C F BRIX. 

Mr Fairer then said — Mr Biix came to me, according to his 
letter, the next moining, oi lathei the same day , and we weie foi 
a considerable time m consultation togethei on the particulais of 
what had passed, and on the fiuther steps necessary to be taken 
The result was in puisuance of my oiigmal plan, to wit, that of 
endeavouring to avail myself of every possible means that could 
be devised to save the piisoiiei’s life — 

1 The motion in auest of judgment In case that should 
fail , 

2 A petition of appeal And in case that should also fail , 

3 An application to the jury to recommend the piisonei to the 
Couit for a respite, so as to give His Majesty an oppoitunity of 
extending to him his most giacious meicy 

4 Anothei petition fiom the defendant himself to the like 
purpoi t 

5 Another thiough the medium of the Governor-Geneial and 
Council 

6 Anothei through such of the native inhabitants of Calcutta 
and the neighbouiing districts as might be disposed to sign the 
same 

7 Anothei from the Nawab of Bengal, Mubamk-ud-Daula, aud 
in shoit, fiom eveiy quarter which it might be supposed might be 
of the least use Continuing very ill and not in a condition to go 
out of my house, I desired Mr Biix to mfoim the Couit that I 
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intended to rnnka a motion In arreet of judgment and to pray then 
to fii a day for heanng iraoh motion I in oonsequonoe rooeireJ 
from Mr Brli a few days afterwarda the note I now hold m my 
hand It la in Mb own handwriting. 

Reads it as foIlowB — 

Deab Sib, — The trial for the attempt of subornation will, I believe, 
be over to-day and in that case the oonviot* will be brought up to 
reoeire senteuoe to-morrow Thia the Court desire me to aoquaint 
you 0 ^ and olao that you can plead no other variance between the 
record and the bond, m arreat of judgment, than what hath 
already appeared in evidence at the trial. I flatter mjrself you will 
be prepared, and am, dear Sir very truly yours, 

20tA June 1775 a F BRIX. 

Mr Fairer then told —At the time fixed, which I believe was the 
23ad or 33rd June, I attended the Court, though contrary to the 
advice of Dr Campbell, under whooe care I then was, being still 
veny ill, to make the motion in orreet of Judgment. I mode tho 
motion, and the ground 1 took on that occasion was, to the beet of 
my remembmnee as follow* — 

Is/ — The vanaaco between tho record and the instmmen charged 
to bo forged. 

Slid. — The vanliot being general and not stating whether it was 
for forging or pnbUshing or which of the Instruments charged In 
the mdiotment speciflcally It found to bo forged or published. And 
thirdly (and thm was wliat I pnnoipally roDed on, having, I think, bat 
barely stated the two fonner points), tbot tho defendant having 
been indicted, tried, and ooDrloled onpitally on an English Statute 3 
Geo n, it was necessary to have proved that the Instrument oUogod 
to bo forged came strictly witUra the rooelvod legal definition and 
description according to the laws of Eugland and in tho English 
Courts of Jnstloo of some one or other of tho lustrumonts or writings 
which that definition made it ft capital ofTonco to forgo or publish 
and for tho forging and pnbhshmg of which ho was indicted. That 
ho was indicted— 

1 — For forging a bond. 

2 — For publishing a bond knowing eta (sic) 


TbXa Iott«r which I bad not w«a before shows that Sir J Stephen is 
right abont tho date of the tentenoe. 
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^ 3 — Tlic like of fi obligfttoi}' 

1 — The like of 11 piomih''Oiy note 

That the luslumieut stated in the indictment and found by tho 
A’cidict to Inic been foiged oi published uas iicithci bond, Mut- 
ing obligator} or pioimssoiy note, nccoidnig to the iccoived dcs- 
ciiptionsof these nistnimciitb ic'^poctii cl} by oni laiv-booksand Com Is 
of Justice , and that though the Persian ivord, irhich iras tianslated 
as synonymous to bond oi lYritmg ohligatoiy, might be so in comiiioii 
acceptation, yet that that ivas not siifliciont to make it so in point 
of law, but that it must bo proicd to be the same thing cssoiitinlly 
and c\actly, according to technical legal description; that scaling 
and delivering were both essentially and oxpicssly necessary to make 
it either bond or wilting obligatory, and that signing was not nocus- 
saiy to the lalidity of those instruments, and I quoted a nuiiibei of 
cases fioin the law-books in suppoit of luy aigumonts, that tho 
instrument m question was neither in fact sealed nor delivcied accord- 
ing to the definition or understanding of our law of those solemni- 
ties, nor had it any attestation of its being so. Tho attestation 
being only — “ It is witnessed ” whcieas the attestation to all bonds, 
deeds oi wiitings obligatoiy was always “ Scaled and dclivoiod that 
it had simply tho name of the paity executing or signing it put to it 
in ink, from tho cutting of such name in oi upon what is called iii 
the Peisian language, as I undei stand, a mohr, which might, for 
aught I knew, bo synonymous with the woid seal in oni language. 

But I contended, that synonymous toims m diffoiont languages or 
woids which in common acceptation had tho liko meanings woio 
not, nor could bo, of any effect whoio thoio woio essential difibionoos 
in the things themselves, which I aiguod ivas tho ease m tlio ])iOHont 
instance , and that tho baio affixing tho name in ink fi'oiii tho 
cutting on a mohr could not bo considered as havin/r any olhor 
effect in law than tho baio signing with a jicn would have had; 
and that even tho witnesses had all, except ono, so anivod Iheir 
names, to wit, fiom tho cutting thereof, on a mohr. And f fnrtlior 
contended, that it was cloai that tho Statute of Qoo. J] ooiild not ho 
deemed to extend to any othoi iiistriiinonb save (hose whiiili worn 
stiictly and expressly onnmoiatod and dosenhod Ihoroin, iiiaomiioh 
as, five yeais aftei tho passing of that Statute, it had lienn Coiind 
necossaiy by the Lcgislatuio to pass another, to wit, 7 Uoo, JI, 
ch. 22, making it also capital felony to foigo hlxchoquor and bank 
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boiidi cud billi, lottery tiokeU, &o TTbioh wu, I thoagbt, ft olenrc 
proof that, until tbe poaslng of anoli second Statata, tbe forging or 
pnblUbing of Exoheqner and bank bonds and bQIi, £0 , bad not been 
held to be inoladed under tbe former Statute, tbongb I oonceired 
them to bare a maoh greater reeemblanoe to a bond or writing obli 
gotorjthan tbe pretent instramentbad and that as to the colling it 
ft promissory note tbe form ond nature of whiob are so nnlrenally 
known and to strictly oonitnied and adhered to in onr Oonrts of 
Jostice, it bad not the most distant reaemblanoe to one Snob was 
tbe substance of my orgnments on this occasion to tbe best of my 
remembrance. My arguments seemed to make little or no impreoalon 
on the Judges 

The beads of tbeir opinions delirered tenatim were as follows 
Tlie paper I hold oontaloi tbe ongtual short beads or notes thereof 
taken in roy own handwriting in Court at tbe time It first con 
tains a referenoe to seraral cases whioh 1 quoted in mpport of my 
argument. 

Beads it oa follows — > 

0 It is unaeoessary to determine whether it Is either a 
bond or a promissory note I am of opbion that it is neither tbe 
one nor tbe other 

LeMaistre — As to the rorianoe thinks It does not vitiate tbe 
indiotment donbts not bat that tbe verdict being general, does not 
vitiate tbe indictment, that the instmment comes within one or 
other appellation charged m the indictment , qnotmg as a reason, 
that Blackstone says, within one or other of tbe Statntes ogamst 
forgery, every species thereof which it can enter Into the mind of 
man to commit is comprised ; gives no particular reason 

Hjde.~~Tbbk8 tbe variance does not vitiate the indictment. 
TTuneoeuary to determine within which appellation the instmment 
comes bnt inclines to think it a writing obligatory, and the Per 
•tan mohr to be a seal; qnotes the seal of the Ooori, being only 
on impression In ink Thinks tbe verdict good, though general. 
Agrees in all points with the Chief Justice and Judges. 

Mr Chambers speaks last of his own Thinks the variance 
ought not to vitiate the verdicL As to the general verdict, hod his 
donbts bnt thinks it may bo good. TVbat was said by Mr Iljde 
weight strongly with him. Mentlona the case of Powell Thinks 
the inatniment eomei under one or other appellation charged 
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in tilt' Imnd wn,h*'nlo»o to pT i •^out^'iicc, ilotil.t'. noJiM 

f-hll roimiu m lii'’ >nm«l n- l!io ln(lj<*{tn< ut*- (?) cnpjtil 

Sonli^iu’o per Ulu<'f .In tico — i dofuutno •^mtrnn' — not 

c\p<’rt tn<’rc\ — Doitli. 

Mr l'airor‘'nnl — I dul not tnnl.o tlio »nnj>plKn 1 )ilitj of^mlof 
tfon. II one of the ptotnnli of (!n* motion. T tlinnclit tlmt point 
rc-^Unl liollor Mr, .Instiro Chntnhor* lin<lloft it , ntul morcovi’r I 
fvU inj*-^'^ bool o\ on in m\ own opinion on tluil f,'roiin'l 'I Iiftinolmn, 
like nil 111} former onoK, In me o\ crmb'ilj nml ‘-entonro of (Irnlli pT-scil, 
th«’ im^t ‘-t'’p wis to prepnn* and profor n petition of npp<'nl I clc>-nC(l 
Mr nn\ to c^nne li me witliont lo-?', of time tlmt we mielit con'^nlt 
tjeolbornml ilcterimne llo' mntti'r to be ‘'Inte l tloTein lie ilul no 
lUo nfiornnon of the rnme iln\, to tlio best of m> rerolleeiion. After 
fully ilclibor.'itmg upon nml weiebmg nil tlmt liml passed in the 
enuso, wo were both of opinion lint no could nssign no legnl rensoim 
\iliich wc thought were likclj to weigh with thu Cuuit, nor could 
wc safe!} \ cntuio to arraign the \ crdict and saj that il wascoiitrnr) 
to cMdcncc, after the Court had ordered scvcr.il of our wilnc'^sos to 
be apprehended and indicted for perjurj That, therefore, it would 
ho better, ns the Court had b} the Charter a discretional \ powei to 
grant or refuse appeals m criminal cases, and as the Charter did not 
icquire particular legal reasons to be set foith therein, but only 
gcncrallj the cause of such appeal — wo thought it would bo better, 
I saj — to make the petition general, lest that, by a contrary conduct, 
we should, m case this petition of appeal should be unsuccessful, 
prejudice any intended applicntiou for aiespitc, on which we liad the 
most depcndancc. 

Wo deter rained, therefore, that the petition of appeal should simply, 
and 111 terms as general as possible, state that the petitioner, a Hindu 
native of Bengal, wholly unacquainted with the English laws, lan- 
guage, customs, and judicial modes of piocceding, had been indicted, 
tiled, found guilty, and leceivcd sentence of death for the ciimo of 
foigery, pursuant to the English laws, not knowing what punish- 
ment those laws inflicted on such crimes I Noi having, consequently 
been so well prepared to make his defence ns a British subject in like 
situation might have been, for which, amongst many other lensons, 
ho conceived himself aggrieved by the said proceedings and sentence, 
and, therefore, praying an appeal against the same to His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty in his Pi ivy Council. And I yeiy well lemembei our 
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the time of glring their rerdiot ae can nerer Tfith proprietj be 
altered 

Monday Sl«( July 1776 

Then Mr Farrer etld —Not being at home when Lis note came to 
mj honae, I the next morning sent him an answer the onginol draft 
of which, Inmj own handwriting, I now hold m my hand 

Reode it aa follows — 

There la nothing aa I oonceiTe in the petition which I left for 
your pemaal which either expreaaea or impliea on alteration of 
opinion in the jury but quite the rererae , it atill etatea the jury to 
be of the aame opinion it ratiflea and oondrma their rerdiot end 
only auggeata reasons why the criminal may under the peculiar 
oiroamatoncea of hie cose be thought worthy of some degree of mercy 
Barely there can be no impropne^ m this, as it will hardly bo 
denied, but that the atrlot reqaialtlon of a poaitirelaw may in many 
oases oblige a jury ia conformity to the tenor of their ooth to find a 
person guilty where there may, notwithstanding be many roosona 
for on oppllcatioa to mercy 

'Whether this la a cose of this nature or not it ia not my pro- 
rinoe to determine neither do I wish to infloenoe anyone either 
one way or the other; suffice it for me. In oomplionoe with (he 
earnest eolieitation of an unhoppy rlotim, to bare ocquitted myself 
to my own feelings in haring mode the opplieation , you will judge 
and act for yourself 

I am, £.0., 

Tveiday, Av/ptst 1776 T P 

To Mr Jonw ItoBnisoir 

Copy sent na doted — T F 

Tlion Mr Farrerssid — To this letter I receired from him the aame 
day in reply the letter which I now produce the body of the letter 
la not in bis handwriting but the name John Ilobinson subscribed 
thereto I think ia 

Heads It as follows — 

To Thomas Farrer Fsq 

Sin,— I had erery tender feeling with which the hnman heart can 
be impressed for the eonrict, both at and after his trial, nor wonid 
the strict reqnliition of a posEtIre law that in many esses obliges a 
jnry, in conformity to the tenor of their oath to find a person guilty 
hare prerented myself and brethren from recommending him to 
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pnercy, had onr conscience admitted onr so doing. The veneiation 
I have for the Bench of Judges, before rvhom the Maharaja was 
tried, will not admit me to doubt that if they think him an object 
of compassion, no want of such lenity will be omitted by recommend- 
ing him to our most Gracious Sovereign for his pardon I must, 
in this case, judge and act fiom my conscience, and at the same 
tune I cannot help leraarking that the offering such a petition for 
me to sign very muck hurts my feelings, especially as it is on a 
subject which, in my opinion, no person has aright to interfere in. 


Oalootta, I am. Sir, 

Isi August 1775 Youi most obedient servant, 

JOHN ROBINSON 

Then Mr Farrer said — The first day of my appearance in Court after 
this application am^coriespondence, I found that Mi Robinson had 
earned or tiansmitted both my letteis and his to the Chief Justice 
and complained to him of my ■'application How the petition found its 
way back to my hands I do not recollect , all that I know in that 
respect is that I find it in my possession subsciibed, when or where 
I do not know, with the name of Edward Elleiington, who was one 
of the JU 17 with whom I was not acquainted I rather think he came 
to my house and signed it there 
Reads it as follows — 

To the Hon’ble, &c (the foui Judges) 

The humble petition of us, &c (the jury impanneled) 
Sheweth, — That your petitioners, on the trial above-mentioned, 
acting under the sacied tie of an oath, thought it incumbent on them, 
in compliance with the obligation thereof, and in discharge of their 
duties ns jurymen, to find the said Maharaja Nanda Kumar guilty 
under the laws of England of the crime foi which he was so tried, 
and that they biought in their verdict guilty accoidmgly ; since 
which, in pursuance thereof, sentence of death has been passed upon 
him, and he now lays under the terrors, and subject to the execution 
of such sentence 

AYe beg leave with all deference to submit it to your Loidships’ 
consideiation and siipeiior judgment that a law, the infiingement 
of which is attended with consequences so highly penal, should be 
B, T N. K 28 
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introdae«d into a oonniiy »o for diitAnt and among peopio Trhoi^ 
cnitomSy prmoiples of goremment religion and Itwi are so totallj 
different from those of the oonntiy for nhioh snch lair wosoaloolated 
and ongintlly intended mth erery poulble degree of notoriety and 
eertainty before the ponishment annexed thereto le exeonted In the 
most extreme degree on on unhappy enminol 

And that in respect the offenoe of irhioh yonr petitioneri hare 
foond the said Maharaja gnilly as aforesaid, appeared in eridenoe 
on the tnal to hare been committed many years ago it is probable 
be might at that time be ignorant of the punishment annexed 
thereto by the laws of England and might more eipeoially os the 
transaotion was betTreen natire Hmdns and no British snbjeot or 
otlier European any ways concerned therein, or affected thereby, only 
apprehend himself liable to be tried by his natire laws for the money 
obtained thereby 

For these reasons together with the rery adraneed age of the 
nufortonate onmloal his former rank ond station both in pnblio 
and prirate life and snch other reasons as may to Yonr Lordships 
in yonr great wisdom ooonr we beg laare to inbmit it to Yonr Lord- 
ships eonsideration whether or no some other mode of punishment, 
the effects of which may be equally solotory may not, under the 
eironmstances aforesaid, be adopted, by which he may expiate his 
said offence 

And therefore, os there is rested in the said 8npreme Coart a 
power of respiting the execution of oouTioti where such Court shall 
see occasion, we humbly pray Your Lordships will be pleased to respite 
the execution of the said Maharaja Nanda Kumar aud recommend 
him to the mercy of His Most Qraeioua Majesty that His said Majesty 
may be pleased to repriere or pordoo him upon ooudltiou that res- 
tltntion be made to the party injured by the said forgery, and also 
upon condition of the aalJ criminals doing some act of pnblio oha 
nty or performing snch other oooditious as to His said Royal Majesty 
may seem meet, in order not only fully ond publicly to orince and 
establisli the propriety and necessity of the introdaetion of tlte said 
laws of England Into this prorinc bnt alto os a perpetual monu 
meat of Uis said Majesty s approbation of the said sentence and of 
His said Msjestj s lenity and mercy 

And your petltlouers, ic. 

(Bigned) EDWARD ELLERII.GTON 
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Tlivn Mr. F.inci — 'I’lio Chief .fusticc, iimnodintoly on (he sit- 

ting of (lie Court, jirnceeded to *ri\e me tiom tlie Dcmth uliat I felt 
ns n severe ri'jtnm ind for the [> »i 1 1 h.id lu (ed respect tins iiiiplio.i- 
(lon, the siihsi moc ol wlinli w is, to the host of m> loiollection — 
that mv duty as an advocate had lini-'licd in Court with the cause; 
tliat it was incumbent on tlio Couit to watch over the conduct of 
its advocates both m and out of Court, as well as to protect juries 
from improper np|)licalion to thorn ; that my conduct on tins occa- 
sion had been derogatory to ni) profcs'^ional character , that no 
ndv'ocato in England, vv lio liad a jiroper regaid to Ins character or to 
the dignif} of the Couit to which he belonged, would hav'c acted ns 
I had done ; and that he hoped foi my own salco, ns well as foi that 
of the Court, that that would he the last time when ho should have 
occasion to speak to mo on so disagreeable a subject, at the same 
time doniandiiig to know what I meant by the expression in my letter 
** unhappy victim,” as it might be construed to convey an insinuation 
against the justice of the jirocecdings and the verdict 

I apologized foi what I had done m the following terras or to 
that cfToct — Tlint Iliad no mtciitioii, at the time I made the appli- 
cation to the foicman, to giv'c any ofl’cnco cithei to him or to tlie 
Court, nor did I even now conceive how it could well bo considered 
in that light, that I was fully scusildc, with His Loidship, that 
my duty us an advocate had censed with the cause m Court, 
but that in what I bad done after tho business was finished 
111 Court, I had m fact consuloied myself acting ns an individual 
rather than as an advocate, and been actuated by motives of human- 
ity only, that coiisidei ing the helpless condition of the unhappy 
man, confined m piison under sentence of death, liis dependents 
and friends, stiuck with coustornntion, some of them fled, otheis 
afraid to stir m his behalf, both himself and them, moreover, 
ignorant of our laws, language and customs, not knowing what 
fill ther to do or attempt, and giving themselves up to despair, I 
could not have acquitted myself to ray own conscience and feelings 
had I deseited him at so ciiticnl a moment, and not taken the step 
I did, as he had no other person hut me to depend on , that, with 
all deference, I thought there was no analogy between the situation 
of me and my client, and any advocate m England and his As to 
the term “ unhappy victim,” all I meant by it was — an unhappy man 
just about to suffer an ignominious death. The Chief Justice still 
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imnwl to dwell on the expression “ onhappy riotim^ , but Hr Jus- 
tice Obimbere I think, interposing the matter ended there. I 
nbont the same tune prepared two other petitions for a respite — the 
one from Nouda Komar himself to the Jodges the other from Ntinda 
Kumar to the GoTomor (Jeneml and Ooonoil praying them to inter- 
cede with the Judges in bis behalf The original petition intended to 
hare been presented to the OoTemor-Oeneml and Oounoil, I took 
charge of mjself I bad at drat intended to hare tranimitted it in a 
letter to the late Mr Monaon for his pemsol, to know if it would be 
more agreeable to him to hare it sent in to the Oonnoil or not. The 
original tetter in which I intended to hare sent It to him, I now hold 
in taj hind 

Reads It ai follows — 

Bib — I om so iocessonUy teased with applications from Maharaja 
Nanda Kumar’s people respoctiog the petition to the Goremor 
General and Oouned which they are for erw pressing to bare 
preferred that I take the liberty of eendiog it you enelosed to beg 
the faronr of you to gire it a perusal end just say whether or no 
you would rather wish to hore It sent ta to you in Oonncil or not 
If you should see no objeetions to its being sent in to OonnoU you 
will afterwords transmit it or not to the Judges, ns under alleiroum 
stances yon may think proper 

I am Sir 

\our molt obliged 
and obedient serrant, 

TSittday lit Avyuit 1776 THOS FARRER 

Not made use of — T F 

Then Mr Fsrrer said — This letter was nerersenL The reason was 
this That I knew both General OloTerlng and Mr Fmncla were 
to be nt Mr Monson a I think the erening of that Terr dar as 
Lady A M, was to receire company and therefore I thought it 
wonld be hotter to lay it before them all three together — by all 
three T moan General Olarering Mr ilonton, and Mr Francis 
when they ahonll bo met in the erening They all being assembled 
I called Mr Francla aside and explained the bnainoss to him 6nt 
lie had no ohjeclion to it bat approred the measnre Geaernl 
ClarerlDg and 3tr Monion were then called to ns and it was 
proposed by Mr Francis ond myself to tbeau TUo Qcneml wlthoot 
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* hesitation peiemptorily refused, assign mg, as a leason, that it was it 
private transaction of Nanda Kumar’s own , that it had no relation 
whatevei to the public concerns of the country, which alone he, 
the General, was sent out to transact, and that he would not 
make any application in favom of a man who had been found 
guilty of forgery, nor, indeed, did he think it would do any good 
Ml Monson concurred with him, and therefore the mattei dropped, 
and it was no fuithei stiiied in I hold in my hand the oiiginal 
petition with the name and seal of Kanda Kumar thereto, together 
with the diaft of a letter in my own handwi itiug, which I at the same 
time submitted to their consideration, in which I proposed that they 
should have conveyed the petition to the Judges 

Reads them as follows — 

To the Hon’ble (Impey and Brethren) 

Sirs, — We beg leave to enclose you the copy of a petition which 
has been deliveied to us in Council on belialf of Maharaja Nanda 
Kumar Bahadur, now a convict under sentence of death in the gaol 
of Calcutta, for forgeiy The reasons contained in such petition 
seem to us to have weight, and they, together with others of a poli- 
tical nature, which must, we presume, from the known lank and 
station of the petitioner both in public and private life, necessaiily 
occur to Your Loidships, induce us to comply with the prayer of 
such petitioner, which we beg leave to do, by requesting Tour Lord- 
ships, if the same can be done consistent with the due administration 
of public justice, to respite the execution of his sentence until the 
pleasuie of His Majesty shall be known theieon, and to lecommend 
him to His Majesty’s meicy, upon the teims mentioned in such 
petition, or such otheis as to Your Loidships shall seem better 
suited to the nature of the case 

We request to be favoured with Your Loidships’ answer And 
have the honour to be, &c 

To the Hon’ble the Governor-General and Counoil at Fort 

William 111 Bengal 

The humble petition of Maharaja 
Nanda Komar, &c 

Sheweth, — That your petitioner not only deeply affected with 
his pieseut unhappy situation and the disgrace and misery which, by 
his native laws and religion, the execution of the sentence under 
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ttKioH he U79, muit for eTor reflect and entail on hie innocent ^ 
potteritj, and at the winie lime Boneible of the great ’rriedom 
■nd jQitice of the lawt of Great Britain, trhieh are so neceMtrily 
hitrodaced and establiehed in many part* of this prormce and 
continent by the late charter of Sis Most Gracioni Majesty 
the King of Great Bntam, bat also being odrlsed and so far 
aa he can form any jadgment thereof conrinced, of the dne and 
Impartial administration of the tame aa irell on yonr petitioner’s late 
tnol for the offence aboTe'mentioned as on other oocasiont, bat like- 
■Wise knowing that the aald Supreme Conrt ore by the said charter, 
nnder ond by rirtae of which they preside mrested with a power of 
respiting the execution of any conrlQt, where sach Court shall see 
occasion for mercy and being at the aame time fully sensible of the 
Weight which a recommendation from Tour Honours to the Jndgei of 
the said Ooart mast hare towards obtaining sach respite with all 
proper deference and snbmlesion begs leare to urge the following 
reasoni for now intmdlng himself npon Tonr Hononrs thns to snp- 
plleate for sach yoar intercession ond recommendation as aforesaid 
That yoar petitioner humbly begs leare to obserre It is a principle 
of natnral jnstice and also as he U advised of nnlrersal law among 
all cWilixed notions and people that ponishments for every offence, 
especially snoh os spring from mere reasons of policy be pobllsbed 
to all wbo are subject to the same and that they be held in ttrrorm 
over such offence to prerent the eomniission of it and fully erlnoe 
bnd declare the enormity of it, by such means declaring that to bo 
an offence which an indinduol is snpposed not to hare known 
before That, In the present case of yonr petitioner the offence 
of which he stands courieted was according to tlie pros^ntors 
own erldence at the trial, committed at least between six and seren 
years ago, and has daring the whole or the greatest part of that 
lime been within the knowledge of such prosecutor (bat of which 
offence yonr petitioner in the most solemn manner, upon the faith of 
his religion and the hopes which be has of a blessed eternity, dcclsrei 
himself lanoeent)^ Tliat a municipal law calculated and made for 
the raeildlan of Great Britain and its natire inbobitants is now 
iiitrodnced Into this country to make this offence punishable with 
death in a Uindn natire of Bengal at a period so very distant 
from that when the said crime is charged to hare been committed ) 
or allowiDgsueh law in strictness to hare been before Introduced 
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■ffiucb be 1 aj», matt for erer refleet and entail on bis innooent ^ 
posterity, and at the tame time sensible of tbe g^at wisdom 
ond jnstice of tbe laws of Qrent Dritam wbiob are so necetoanly 
introdaced and eetablubed m many parts of this provinoe and 
continent by the late oharter of His Most Gracious Majesty 
tbe King of Great Bntain, bat also bemg advued, and so far 
os he con form any jodgment thereof oonrinced, of tbe doe ond 
Impartial administration of the some os well on yoar petitioner’s late 
Inal for the oSenoe oboTe^entioned as on other occasions, but like> 
wise knowing that tbosold Supreme Conrt are by tbe said oborter^ 
ander and by sirtoe of which they preside mTested with a power of 
respiting the exeoatiOD of any cooTiot, where snob Court shsll see 
oeoosioQ for mercy and being at the same time fully sensible of tbe 
weight wbiob a recommendation from Yonr Hoooon to tbe Judges of 
tbe said Ooart most hare towards obUining saob respite, with all 
proper deferesoo sod sobmleslon begs lesre to crge tbe/ollowmg 
reasons for now lotrading himself npon Yonr Honours tboi to sup- 
plicate for coeb yoar Interoession and recommendation as aforesaid 
That yonr petltlooer bnmbly begs leare to obierre, It Is u principle 
of natnral Jostioe and also as he Is advised of niUTcrsol law among 
all cirllUed nations and people, that panishments for every otTence, 
especially such os spring from mere reasons of policy be published 
to qU who are subject to the tome, and that they be held m ttrroTtm 
over loch offence, to prevent the commission of it and fully evince 
and declare the enonnitj of it, by sacb means declaring that to bo 
on offence which on individDol is lopposed not to have known 
before That, la the present case of yonr petitioner the offence 
of which be stauds convicted was according to the proseentors 
own evidence at tlie trial committed ot least between six and seven 
years ago, and has doring the whole or the greatest part of that 
time been within the knowledge of snob prosecutor (bat of which 
offence yoar petitioner in the mo t solemn manner apon the faith of 
hisreligKiD and the hopes which he has of a bl sted eternity, declares 
himself innocent) That a monicipol law calcalated and mode for 
themeiidlon of Great Britain and its native inhabitants is now 
introdm.ed into this coonlry to make tins offence panlsliablo with 
death in a Uinda nativo of Beugal at a period so very distant 
from that when the said cnaio is charged to hare beeu committed , 
or allowing such law la slrictncsi to bare been before iutioduced 
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■wliioli he ley», mmt for erer reflect end entail on his innocent ^ 
posterity, and ot the lame time Bcnelble of the great TTisdom 
and jnstice of the laws of Groat Britain, which are so neceesorny 
introdnced and eotabliehed m many parti of thu province and 
continent, by the late charter of Hie Most Grucione Mijeity 
the King of Grant Britain, bnt oleo being odviied and eo for 
u he can form any jadgment thereof convinoed of the due and 
Impartial adminiitration of the eome a* well on yonr petitioner e late 
tnal for the offence aboTO-mofitionod ai on other occanone but Uke- 
wue knowing that the aaid Supreme Court are by the said charter, 
under and by virtoe of which they prealde invested with a power of 
respiting the execution of any oonvlot, where such Court shall see 
oecaaiou for mercy and being at the same time fully seniible of the 
weight which a recommendation from Your Honours to the Judges of 
the eaid Court most have towards obtaiumg toch respite with all 
proper deference and submission bogs leave to urge the following 
reasons for now intruding himself upon Tour Honours tbns to sup- 
plicate for such your interceesion and recommendation as aforetaid 
That your petitioner hnmbly begs leave to observe, it is u principle 
of natural justice and also as he Is advised, of universal law among 
all civilis^ nations end people that pnnishments for every offence, 
especially sneh os spring from mere reasons of policy be published 
to oil who are snbjeot to the same and that they be held n tirromn 
over such offence to prevent the commlislon of it, and fully evince 
and declare the enormity of it, by such menus declaring that to be 
on offence which on indiridua) Is supposed not to have known 
before That, in the present caae of yonr petitioner, the offence 
of which he stands convicted was according to the pros^^ntor s 
own evidence ot the trial commuted at least between six and seven 
years ogo and has during the whole or the greatest part of thst 
time been within the knowledge of such prosecutor (bnt of wliich 
offence yonr petitioner in the most Bolemn manner upon the faith of 
his religion and tlie hopes wbicli he has of a eternity, declares 

himself Innocent) That a municipal law calculoted and made for 
themeildion of Great Britain and its native Inhabitants is now 
introdnced into this coonlry to make this offence punishable with 
death in a Iliodn notivo of Bengal ot a period so very distant 
from that when the said critno is eharj,ed to have been committed , 
or allowing luch law In stnctneis to have been before iutrodoecJ 
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Tfliich li« lays, muit for arer reflect and entail on bia innocent ^ 
poaterity, and at the aame time aeneible of the great rriedom 
and jQstice of the laira of Great Britain which are eo neceesanly 
introdoced and estabhehed m many parta of Uiii province ond 
continent by the late charter of Hia Moat OmoionB Majesty 
the King of Great Britain bat also being adriaed, and eo far 
aa he con form any jadgment thereof eonrinced of the dne and 
impartial administration of the tame aa well on yonr petitioner’! late 
trial for the offence abore-mentioned aa on other occasions^ bat like- 
wise bnOTnng that tho aald Supreme C3oart ore by the said charter, 
under and by Tirtae of which they preside invested with a power of 
reipiting the exeontion of any convict, where inch Coort shall see 
occoaion for mercy and being at the same time fully sensible of the 
weight which a recommendation from Yonr Hononra to the Jndges of 
the said Oonrt mast have towards obtaining snob respite with all 
proper deference and submission begs leave to urge the following 
reasons for now intruding himself upon Yonr Qononra, thns to sop- 
plicate for SQch yonr Intercession ood recommendation os aforesaid 
That yonr petitioner humbly begs leave to observe it is a principle 
of natural jnstice and also os ho is advised of nuiversal law among 
oil oivilixed nations and people, tbot poniihments for every offence, 
especially saeh as spring from mere reasons of policy be poblished 
to all who ore subject to the same and that they be held in Umreni 
over inch offence to prevent the commission of it and fully evinco 
and declare the enormity of it, by sach means declaring that to be 
an offence which an individaol is sappoied not to have known 
before. That, in the present case of yoor petitioner the offence 
of which he stands oonvlcted was according to the prosecntors 
own evidence at the trial committed at least between six and soveu 
years ago, and bos daring the whole or the greatest part of that 
time been within the knowledge of saoh prosecutor (bnt of which 
offence joar petitioner in tho most solemn mannor upon tho faith of 
bis religion and the hopes which be has of a bl ssed elcmily, doclarcs 
himself innocent) Tiist a monlcipal law colcnlated and mado for 
thsmeildian of Great Drilnin and its native inhabitants la now 
mtrodneed into this country to make this offeoce panishable wltli 
death in a Ilinda native of Bengal ot a period so very distant 
from that when the sold crime is charged to haro been committed ; 
or ollowiag sooh law in ilrivtutss to Lave been before introdaced 
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•nhicli ho laji, mail for erer refloot and entail on his innocent 
poitenty, and at the same time sensible of the great wisdom 
and jnstice of the laws of Great Britain, which are so neoessorily 
introduced and established m many parts of this province and 
continent by the late charter of His Most Graoiooi Majesty 
the King of Great Bntain, bnt also being advised and so far 
as he can form any jadgment thereof convinced, of the doe and 
impartial administration of the some as well on yonr petitioner’s late 
trial for the offence above-mentioned as on other occasions, bat like- 
wise knowmg that the said Supreme Conrt are by the said charter, 
under and by virtne of which they preside, invested with a power of 
respiting the execation of any oonviot, where snoh Court shall see 
occasion for mercy end being at the tarns time fully sensible of the 
weight which a recommendation from Your Honours to the Judges of 
the said Court must hove towards obtaining each respite with all 
proper deference and inbmlssion begs leave to nrge the following 
reasons for now Intruding himself upon Yonr Honours thni to sop- 
pUeste for such yonr intercession end recommendation as aforesaid 
That yonr petitioner bnmbly begs leave to obicrve it is a principle 
oC natural justice and also os he is advised of universal law among 
all eivilLi^ nations and people that punishments for every offence, 
especially such as spring from mere reasons of policy be published 
to oil who are subject to the same and that they be held m Urrerffn 
over such offence to prevent the eororaission of it and fully evince 
and declare the enormity of it, by such means declaring that to be 
no offence which on iudividool is supposed not to have known 
before That, In the present case of your petitioner the offence 
of which he elands convicted was according to the proseentor’a 
own evidence at the trial committed at least between six and seven 
years ago and bas daring tbs whole or tbs greatest part of that 
time, been within the knowledge of such prosecutor (bnt of which 
offence your petitioner in the most solemn manner, upon the faith of 
bis religion and the hopes which he has of a bl ived eternity dcclnres 
himself innocent) That a municipal law calcnlnted and mode for 
ihetneiidian of Orest Britain and its native inhabitants is now 
introdneed into tUi^ coantry to make thW offence punishable with 
death in a Ilindn native of Bengal, at a period so very distant 
from that when the said crime Is charged to have been committed ; 
or allowing such law In strKtucis to have been before introdneed 
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yonr ^'rtittnnor ntlu<ct], nntl now lichovop nughf l>o the 
n*.!' O'* to olltMiti’-' ( nniMiiti' tl witliin the town of Cnicutfn), jet 
jottr j-f'titi'MU'r j-: n-ho'i'ih ntnl lituohh prcMHOi"? it win not intro- 
dneod wiiti flnit tlu'r.'o of cortnmtj nml nofoiiotj winch nil Inwb fio 
hiuhh pfini onolit to ho. 

Tint \otir pptitionor fnr from nioinnit: to conjure (he snino, 
!»ni n^- the inws not on gener.il principle*;, nml n*? (ho bo^t nmy 
Foinetnne*- of nere^st(\ niliince nn li*tr<l*ihip to nn indiMilnn] nndor 
pnrticulnr uri nni'-lnnroM, rour petitioner hninhh confidniq' in tlio 
npiduatioii of j-ni'h 1 xioption to liH on n 011*10, Init iiii'rc 111 Yoiil 
Ilonom}!’ mtero( ‘•‘'ion on lii*. liehnlf, nnd m the nindorntion niid 
ch*nienr\ of tlio diidires of the Supreme Court, hiiinhlj iiopcs ho 
‘lii'ill lx* foniul in tlio o\ 0*1 of Yonr Ilnnniir*! nnd the fioid iTndgcs, 
nn objoot of roroniinendntion to (he Koynl incrcj, under (lie terms 
nnd condition hoiemnftcr compri'-cd, or such other as mnj* be thouglit 
more expedient 

Tlint your petitioner hiiinlily beg*! fiirtlicr to represent, thnt 
Jiowevor culpible ho iiiaj pociii in re‘>pect to the oflcnco of whicli ho 
slamls coin icted, vet (lint, being of the highest rnulc nnd distinc- 
tion ns n nnhmtin or religious person (nnd who, ns pucIi, would 
not by bis own Inws be puni*'hcd with equal seventy with poisons 
of tnforior degree), phoubl the scntcnco bo earned into execution, 
it would reflect perpetual nifamj nnd disgrace, not only on nil 
those of the finino caste, but nlso on the most distant brnnclios of 
tlic petitioner’s family, iiipoimieh that it might create the greatest 
disorder ninong those of an inferior caste not only so fnr ns respects 
tlieir religions cereinoiiioR, but nlso bo productive of many other vciy 
pernicious effects among the Hindu natives of tins country 

That, for the above reasons, to winch yonr petitioner, humbly nnd 
witli all deference, begs leave to superadd those of his and his 
family’s having been employed in, nnd discliaiged with fidelity nnd 
honour, offices of tlio fiist trust nnd consequence xn these provinces 
or kingdoms, as well under the Ulogul Government ns that of the 
Hindu, and the English East India Company, his present veiy ad- 
vanced stage of life (being near the ago of seventy years) , — 
and the further consideration that this appears, by the evidence 
given on bis trial, to have been a transaction between native 
Hindus and not to have extended in any degree to the prejudice 
of any British subject or other European, yonr petitioner humbly 
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presnraet to hope that, for thoae and Bach other reason! fii to Tonr 
Honoora m jour great -witdom may ooonr, Yoar Honoan will 
he pleated to Bolicit m yoor petitioner • behalf that the sentenoe 
of death, may not be executed npon him, but that some other 
mode of puoiihment may be adopted bj which he may expiate hia 
offence 

Tour petitioner therefore humbly preiummg upon Tour Honours* 
known humanity and goodnesa towords the dietreasod and wretched 
etc (Signed with a round seal apparently, for a circle ii drawn 
(as in prenoui j laces) and in it is written ‘ The signature and seal 
of Nanda Kumar " A S B ) 



TheaUr Farreriald — There was another petition prepared simi- 
lar to the one delirered In addressed to the Judges the difference 
coniiated only la the oddreu and in the formal ports consequent 
thereto to the best of my belief This petition to the Judges Roy 
Rodhachond, l^anda Eamar*s soo-in law took away from me in order 
to present and afterwords informed me he had preiented it either 
to the Chief Juitlce In penoo or left It at hl» house I am not sure 
which I hare now also ready to produce If the Committee think 
proper to recoire them two other petitions the one in the name of 
Sumbonot Roy Nanda Kumar* brother (they called him oo to me • 
it wai the flrat tune I erer lieard that Nomla Kumar hod a brother), 
the other m the name ot tlie iobabitants of Calcutta 3Iurshidabad 
and other place* but I beliere they were neither of them adopted 
and earned into effect they were both, I think brought or sent 
to me by Mr Fowke That in the name of Sumbonot Roy I 
remember odrlilngogoinit} theotber to the ben of my remembrance 
■nch of the Inbabi Jilts of Oaleutto os wished to petition, to whom 
I had been told it had been shown did not opprore of 


Sombhn ’lath was Noad* Kumar a coosla hatlTs# coll thdr eontlns 
their brother*. 
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Eeads it as folloivs — 

We, the inhabitants of etc do consider the making known and 
declaring what is right and tine as a great dnty, and a veiy accept- 
able act to the Almighty, and the remaining silent and not 
declaring as far as we know of the tiuth as a great sin , and 
do, on this account, make known to Lord Impey and the other 
gentlemen of the Court, that we have heaid, and do believe that 
a false complaint has been made against Mahaiaja Nanda Kumai 
on the instigation of wicked people, his bitter enemies Maharaja 
Nanda Kumar is a very great man in this conntiy, and has dis- 
chaiged the greatest ofidces and is a well-wisher to the English 
nation. The greatest men have fallen a saci ifice to villains , their 
high station, and the envy of unprincipled inferiors make them 
many enemies. This is the case with Maharaja He neither is, 
nor ever has been, a seivant of the Company oi of any English gen- 
tlemen, but has nevertheless exeited his endeavouis in such a 
manner for the service of the Company, that he is become an 
object of hatred to the embezzlers of the Company’s wealth, and 
to those that are evilly disposed to the Company aforesaid , who 
naturally from evil motives, and in defence of their own bad actions, 
seek every opportunity to injure the Maharaja, though without any 
just cause Maharaja acted with so much integrity and uprightness 
in the King’s service, that although he had the management of 
three subahs, and his enemies after his removal from ofiSce did, for 
a long time, studiously seek out instances of embezzlement committed 
by him, they could not piove any in the slightest degiee against 
him The late Subah Mir Jafar, who was best acquainted with 
the greatness of his abilities and unshaken loyalty, would never 
in his greatest distress, in the most dangerous times, confide m any 
other person Maharaja served him in the liighest employments 
of State, faithfully and with honour and success Maharaja is a bold, 
undaunjted man these provinces will scarce ever know his equal 
As the gentlemen of the Court of Justice are lately arrived in this 
country from Europe, we do, for their information, declare that 
Maharaja is utterly incapable of such unbecoming practices, 
and that he has never noted in any other manner but that which 
was conducive to the ease and welfare of the ryot and the advantage 
of the Company, and has never, as we believe, been guilty of 
fraud 01 forgery Mahaiaja is near seventy years of age, beset on all 
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•idea with enemiea, and whollj Ignorant of the EngHah laws bj which ^ 
he has been tried ond beenjodged gnilty and condemned hj the 
gentlemen of the Oonrt. The complaint bronght against him ia 
for a matter which happened upwarda of six yeara ago The wit 
neaaea who would fnlly liare prored hie innocence are dnnng that time 
dead Maharaja • caae is rery hard hie whole family and all 
their innocent offepnng will by the laws of hia religion be Inrolred 
in hia fate in case he enffera death We therefore moat humbly 
pray Tonr Lordahipa that Maharaja may be pardoned ao that he 
may not anffer death till his case has been made known to yoor 
King the greateat and beat of prinoea whose fame for mercy, 
moderation and goodness has been long known thronghont these 
prorineea 

Then Mr Porrer said —Bat I was informed and beliere that a 
number of them how many I cannot say prepared another according 
to their own ideas, and presented it to the Ohief Jnstioe bat I nerer 
law it I hare now closed my norratlre. 

To report progress etc 

Mtmnt 20 dta Ftbruam 17ft8 

Mr Farrer farther examined 

Bo yon not know or hare yoa not heard that Sir Elgah Impoy 
applied to the pundits, and prevailed on them to Tiait Nonda Knmar 
whilst he was m prison, and what report did the pandits moke 
thereapon 7 

I do not know of my own knowledge anything upon the subject, 
bat I hare repeatedly heard and do beliere wiUiont any donbt in 
my own mind that Sir Elijah Impey did npply to the pnndlls, 
desinng them to inspect the prison end to see and report whether 
Nonda Knmar conld in his then sitnation perform the ceremonies 
of his religion or whether any soitable accommoilation conld be 
node to enable him eo to do within the exterior wall of the prison 
and that they re|K>rted that there might, and that there aeeordlnply 
was a tent pitched on the flat roof of on onthonie within the walls, 
to which he might retiro for the purpose of performing lin el Intions 
and offering op his prayers; and for which purpose I beliere, he 
did retire thereto accordingly 1 bare frequently rlslted him m 
prison, and be nerer to mo personolly made any complaints on those 
heads and I beliere his mind wai perfectly at case on that lobjcct. 
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Wlicthci it ^Tns not rntlior nrcgul.u ami out of the common cour*?o 
to npph to tlio .Tii(lix<'s for a Inliens coipim to In mg a ])risnncr 
before them who was ahead} in cn‘'lod^ in the gaol of that Couit? 

It doe‘' not strike me as being at all iriegnlar 

^yl^cthel the .Tnduos hud an} power to ha\c committed the pri- 
soner to the ]Sow Fort ? 

I should concen 0 that, in the first instance, the Judges must 
nccessaril} commit him to the common gaol of the idaco How far 
the} might, under all (he circnnistances, hai c thought themselves 
anthori/cd to lia\c changed that place of confinement, was for them 
to judge, not me 

As you have stated a letter from i^Ir Briv mentioning that Mr. 
Durham, on lieh.df of the prosecution, had niidei taken to pioseciito 
several of the witnesses for perjury at the in-stanco of the Court, 
do }Ou not also know that the jury had dcsiicd that those witnesses 
might be prosecuted ? 

I know nothing on this head but what appears m Mi Bnx’s 
letter I do not recollect over liaMiig had an} conversation witli any 
person on the subject 

On what day was Nanda Kumar executed ? 

Either on the Jith or 0th of August 1775 I am not sure which 

Did you not hear rend in what Sir Elijah Impey offered m liis 
defence at the Bar of this House, a clause in a letter written from all 
the Judges to the Coiut of Directors, wherein, speaking of the 
credit and confidence which the Supreme Court of Judicatnro had 
obtained in the East Indies, it was said — “ The confidence necessarily 
aiising from seeing that ovu judgments have, in every instance, 
been unanimous, whatevei representations may bo made to the con- 
trary ” Dated Fort William, 2nd August 1775 Signed by the four 
Judges 

I paid all the attention in my powei to what Sir Elijah Impey 
said m hib defence at the Bar of tins House, and I think, though I 
cannot take upon myself to say with ceitainty, that he did read an 
extiact from a letter to the effect mentioned in the question 

As you have stated, that it remains yet to be proved how far Sir 
Robert Chambers acquiesced in the proceedings against Nanda Kumai^ 
you will be pleased to say whether you do not look on the letter 
befoie recited as to be a sufficient proof of such acquiescence? 

How far that letter can be deemed an acquiescence oi not, eveiyone 
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cnn jadge for lilmself ao well At mo For my part, I elionld tliink 
that if bir Itobert Chambers hat signed such a letter, that he malt 
dseraed a* haring ooncorred 

On what day wat Naada Kamor conrlcted ? 

On 15th Jane or rather on the 16th The rerdiot wat broaght about 
4 o clock m the morning of the 16lli at I naderstood , for I had 
retired before the rerdict wat gireo from the Conrt. 

Hare yoa not been aoqaaiuted with other instances of the ho 
manity and attention of Sir Elijah Impey to Nauda Komar dormg 
hii conEnement ? 

I with the qoettion were more pointed I nerer beard to tlie 
best of my reoulleotion, any complaint of the want of humanity 
m bir Elijah Impey or of any other of the Jndges 

Hare yon not heard or do you not know that Sir Elijah Impey 
tent a gentleman of the faenlty to Nanda Knmar in prison to 
enquire after his health and to tee whether be wanted any medical 
oasLStnnce ? 

1 cannot tay with eertaiaty he rery probably might. 

Hare yon in the coarse of year reading India papert, met with 
on ofBdarit made by i£r ^Inrohitoo and Teandle, the gaoler T 

No 1 hare not to my remembrance Odd u it may seem to 
thii Committee I deolors npon my word that I nerer read or wrote 
a Biugle word niMin the sabject of that tnal, to the best of my 
remembrance tare tneU thingt os came before me when I had 
the hoaoar of being a member of the Committee of tbit Iloaie In 
the last Parliament appointed to enquire into the state of Judicature 
in Bengal, together with the printed trial of Nanda Kumar, which 
1 nerer either read or tav till subteqaent to the motion being mode 
ill this Hons bringing forward the present charges and also two 
nambers entitled 1 2 and 13 which I bought at Altnoii s in Piccadilly, 
from which I hare read partial extracts. I do not recollect the 
afllJavits mentioned in the question to hare ercr come before me 

How long diJ you practise os an adrooate of the Supreme Court 
In CtlcnttaT 

From the time of Its first institution towards the latter end of 
Oct< ber 1771 till I quilted India which was in the month of 
March or Vpril 1778 

Daring the time of your practice, were capital coorlctlons frequent 
In that Court 1 
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No, certnmly not I did not attend the common com so of bnsi- 
ness of tlio Session of oyev and tciminci . I norci was conceined in 
any other capital tiial except one, m Tvhich seveial people weie 
indicted, but for the same transaction. 

"Whether, to the best of youi recollection, capital executions were 
fiequent on convictions in the Court? 

In the fiist place, I know of no other capital conviction but that 
of Nanda Kumar I have a faint idea, however, of some other peison 
being capitally convicted, but I had nothing to do witli it , and I 
do not know or believe that theie was any person executed during 
the time I was in India save Nanda Kumar 

Weie you acquainted with the petition sent by Nanda Kumai to 
General Clavering to be presented to the Govei noi-Geneial and 
Council on 4th August ? 

No, never, directly or indirectly 

Did you see that petition or a translation of it between the 4th 
and 14th August? 

I nevei saw it at all 

In your cross-examination of Kamdladdin, on the tiial of Nanda 
Kumar, and in the paper of leraaiks given by you to the Chief 
Justice befoie his summing up, did you obseivethe impiobability 
of Nanda Kumar confessing a circumstance to KamSladdin that would 
endanger hi^ life ? 

I must beg leave to refer to the printed trial I believe my 
remarks are there faithfully set forth At this distance of time I 
cannot pretend to speak to particulars of that minute kind. I believe 
that my reraaiks, which were given by me to the Chief Justice, 
on his summing up the evidence, are f uthfnlly set foith to the best 
of my remembrance 

Do you apprehend that Nanda Kumar himself supposed forgery 
to be a capital offence ? — I must submit the propiiety of my answer- 
ing that question 

The question repeated — I cannot possibly answer that ques- 
tion I know nothing about it 

Explain to the Committee what use you meant to make of youi 
aignment, or how Nanda Kumar knew he had endangered his life 
unless he knew forgery to be a capital offence ? 

Piovided the offence lie had committed was bylaw a capital offence, 
whether Nanda Kumai knew it or did not know it to be so I conceive 
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to bo Tery muob of the qnoatioru I, u hu adroeato, woulc 
cortoinly state anytbinW i ooaW in tbe strongest light for him. 

Then reference bein^ made to fol 10 of the printed tnil o 
Nand» Knmtr ilr Fa.iTer wm asked Did the Ooort eautioE 
you against tdnuttmg th« woeipt of a letter as it might be prqu- 
dicial to the pnsoner? — \^hit part of the pnnted trial is to mt 
qnlte unintelligible I ari stated to hare offered to admit that 
Ncmda Kumar had the letlUr There la no erideace stated of any 
letter haring been wrote to him* 

Then Ur Fairer read the el^tftwt from the printed trial of Nando 
Komar page 10 as follows 

** Oounsel for pneoner — I adnJlt the Maharaja had the letter 
Oonnsel for Grown — Read the getter 
Coart, — Go through with yonr ewdenoe 

Oonnsel for Grown — Th® letter df3e> not say the seal was reeeired 
bat it acknowledge* the receipt of letter and the seal enclosed 
In the letter \ 

Ooort to prisoners coiioseU — Do yw soe the eoniequenoet Do 
you mean to admit it ? \ 

OoonseL — I hare duly weighed whaK Tour Lordship said, and 
therefore will not admit it, ^ 

All that part I do not understand thermit certainly some omis- 
sion or mistake m the pnnted trial bat at Uhe same lime I hare 
a recollection of some caution from the Oodrt of that nature, but 
cannot partienlorlie it I think it was from 8ir B Impey 

Thou reference being mode to NoboklMon e '^rldence in fol 27 
of the printed trial of Nanda Knraar Ur Farrer was asked Did 
the Court on Nauda Kumar s offering himself to put a question 
to Nobokissen adrise him Srst to refer to his counsel? — kes; I 
think that is true I knew Nobokissen and tlierefoce paid parti 
cnlar attention, so that 1 can take npon myself to say I remember 
tlint. 

Did Nobokissen say as Is stated In the printed trial “ Maharaja 
Isanda Kumar had better not ask me tiiat q lestlon on orer 
hearing what It was proposed to ask himh— I think he did, and 
1 think he spiiko in biii,Usli which ho speaks rery well 

Did 8lr E Impey or either of the other J dges remark to the 
jury that they were to receiee no prejudice against the prisoner 
from hobokiiiens obserratioo as that was not erldeoce? 
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Yes , to the best of my remembrance they did. I think Sii E. 
Impey peisonally, as ivell as my memory serves mo. 

Then refeienco being made to fol 92 of the printed trial of 
Nanda Knmar, Mr Farrei was asked Did Sir E Impey or 
either of the other Judges snggest to you yoni powei of calling 
Ramnath and B.ilgoviii'l (though not called by the prosecutor), as 
their names weie on the back of the indictment? — Yes, certainly 
they did Sir E Impey, I think, peisonally did I was very well 
apprized of that, and meant to call them, as my instructions weie, 
as well ns I recollect, that the piosecntor’s leason for not having 
called them was that they had one oi both of them been concerned 
m improper attempts to obtain evidence 

Then reference being made to fol 16 of the printed tiial of Nanda 
Kumar, Mr Farrei was asked Did Sir E Impey or eithei of the 
Judges direct that the books of Ballaki Das (though not examined 
by the piosecntion) should be retained in Couit foi the use of the 
piisoner, without any suggestion to that purpose fiom his coun- 
sel ? — I really find no traces m my memory on this head. 

Did the Court object to the copy (fol 34 and 35, punted trial) 
of Ballaki Das’ will, as not being evidence, before any objection 
was taken by the prisoner’s counsel? — I really do not recollect 

Then reference being made to fol 81 of the punted tiial, 
Ml Farier was asked Did the Chief Justice, in favour of the 
prisonei, admit paiol evidence to be submitted to the jury of the 
contents of an account given to Ballaki Das’ widow, and overruled 
Mr J LeMaistre’s objection to its being produced ? — To the best 
of my recollection, something to that effect passed, but I cannot 
charge my memory with particulars 

Then reference being made to fol 107 of the printed trial, 
Mr Farrer was asked Did Sii E Impey or eithei of the Judges 
desire Nanda Kumar to consult with his counsel on the propriety 
of examining Kissen Juan Das lespecting the coioinama? — I 
perfectly remember that Nanda Kumar desired Kissen Juan Das, 
after he had finished his examination, might be called back, for that 
he had a question himself to ask him, that the Chief Justice per- 
sonally desired he might consult his counsel to see whether the 
question was proper or not, and that I myself answered, having 
spoke with Nanda Kumar before, that I believed it was not impro- 
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per or to that effect bat I do not knorr that ft reapeoted portieu 
Urly the ooromama, only generaL 

Do yon now think that the qneation peraerered id by Nonda Knmar, 
after the enggeBtion from the Bench, contributed very materially to 
hio conviction ? — From what appeora to have been said by the Chief 
Jnitioe in hia snmmlng np, it certainly appears very mnoh that 
It mnit have had that ooneeqnence bnt irhnt might operate on 
the minda of the jary it is Impossible for me to say 

Was Nanda Knmar at large at the time of the indictment pre- 
ferred against him?— He vras apprehended on the 6th ilay and the 
indictment preferred the 7th Jane 

Was ho apprehended on the charge of forgery?— He rras a 
prisoner on the charge of forgery 

Whether when Nonda Knmar rvaa apprehended, he waa an m 
habitant of Calentta? — £ never iros ot his home bot I always 
understood him to be 

What did the drift of the observation made by the Judge upon 
your tender of a plea to the jarudictlon appear to you to be?— To 
point oni clearly to me that the plea was not tenable and that, 
therefore if I could I might make It so I can conceive no other drift 
Was there any suggeitiou from the Court, or from Sir E Impey 
in particular that if the plea to the jurisdiction was overruled, 
the prisoner would not hare been permitted to plead over to the 
indictment ? 

I hare already stated os folly ns Is iu my power all 1 hare to say 
on that subject and I beg leave to refer to that 

hcrm. — I received a copy of Mr Farreva evl lonoo from my wife after I 
hail fiobhed my book. The erldenoe h very long but U eo Important that I 
give It in foil bodonbtaomo of H la In favonr of Impey and I am quite 
'a Ullnj; that be ihonld have the benefit of thia. 

I am onabU to refer to all the Important points lo It, nor Ii It neoeosary 
that I hojll I woald, however eaU the atteotloo of my readers to the 
following potnU — 

irt — Th t Fowko and Farrer tried to bare the eon plra'^ ca*<^ brongbt on 
first, and that the Coart would frfve them no help In the matter 
‘*b/ -~That Mr J Stewart was foreman of the Grand Jnry and that Etilot 
lnierpt\te»l to the Grand Jory 

2ni — Th written plea to the JoHsdIetloa pnl In by Farrer 
4 A — That F rrer lid n t l»*ll t th t Mir It iwrt Chambers oror aeqntcs 
ced lo the decUiOD aboot tbe eppllcabllttj of tbs itatntf 
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hth — That Nuuda Kumar claimed to bo tried by God and bis peers 
’ according' to the laws to iihich ho was amenablo at the time of the 
supposed fact 

Gth — That tho Court out Mr Farrer’s arguments short, and called upon 
him peremptorily to plead , LeMaistro, J , adding, to tho best of Mr Fairei’s 
lecollectiou, uudei pain of being considered ns standing mute 

Itli — That tho objection to Elliot’s intorpieting was made by the particulai 
directions of Nanda Kumar, u hich sliou s that he knew who liis enemies were 
Fnrrer gave his reasons for tho objection, but they u ero cvpungod from the 
minutes 

Gth — That Chambers, oven at tho vory last, ? c , on the 23rd or 24th Juno, 
when final sentence was passed, expressed his doubts about the indictment 

Gth — That Mr Farror nowhere admits that tho printed report of the 
trial was accuiatc and that ho stated that tho part about Nauda Kumar’s 
letter was quite umut-elligiblo to him 

\Qth — That Messis Farrci and Briv’s chief reason for abandoning the 
plea to tho jurisdiction was tho Court’s having so strongly intimated an opin- 
ion that, if it was not withdrawn but left to bo decided against the piisoner, 
he would not afterw ards be allowed to plead not guilty Thus it appears 
that the Court was prepared to pass what Sir J Stephen admits would 
have been a monstrous judgment and such as would have justified almost 
anything that could bo said of the Court (I, 221 ) 
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lit — The following is aoopjof the letter oddrened by Bolaql to 
Vonaittiirt, from which, I infer that the deposit of jewellery with 
Bolnqi wM not an extroordmnry thing It is No 81 of Appendix 
to one of the Commona Keporta of 1772 

It 18 neoessiuy to explain that Bolaqi hod fumlshed endence 
against Vonaittart to OUye by admitting that he had paid Vansittart 
fire lakhs of mpls. In the present letter he explains the oiroum 
stances onder which he made the admission 

You are well acquainted with my situation. Lately Lord CUvo 
sent for me and said the Nawab Qosim All Khan gave Mr Vnnslttort 
five lakhs of rapls through your bonds — is it not true t I answered, 
it IS true. But m the omouut was o bill for the erpeuscs of 
Ur Klbn, the Chief of Patna, and tkert tfu* ItieiciM tXe prut of /As 
the hc.vxib Jafar AU Khuu This was the foot 
of the matter Lord Clive then said TTnte and giro me a doclexa 
tiou under your bond of firo lakhs of rupis so, being without 
remedy I wrote it cooformably to bis order and garo it him, and 
I have sout you herewith an exact copy for your perusal As you 
are my only Cnond and protootor 1 thought fit to acquaint you with 
the matter 

20tA Sevan^ 8/A year of (ht Rtirpi {JvXy 1707). 

2stZ. — Some cunoui facts oro to bo found in the depositions of 
tho wltncascs oiamined boforo the Soloot Commlttoo of the Houso of 
Commons la 1772 ttdt Third Report of tlio Select Comraittoo, 
Thus, ilr Francis Sykes being asked if forgery was a capital crime 
in India, ans»orcd I do not know the law on that subject, but 
I noTcr knew anyone capitally pnnlslicd for it.” Tho some witness 
mentions tho startling fict that J^aba Knslmo, tho aubsequont 
Jlnhamja, had long been In tho service of Lnnda Kumar 

Another witness Gancsbam Dos, being ailicd what was the punlah 
m-'nt f r forgery in India, onaworcMl The nght hand to bo cut off " 
Oucstion~-I>o you know of any instaneo of a hand being cut off for 
that offence ? Answer— No, I bare heard of such punishment being 
inflicted for that off nee” Ikforo the Committee them was a 
question if a letter of tho Nawal*, in which Nauda Kumars name 
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appealed, was genuine, and in connection with this subject the 
Committee asked Ganesham Das if he thought Nanda Kumai would 
come to England His answer was “ Without foicehe cannot come, 
because it is contiaij to the laws of his leligion, he beingaBiahman 
It is contrary to the leligion of the Hindus to come to England, the 
consequence would be then losing their caste, but by paying money, 
and doing penance at their letuiu, they would legam it I am a 
Hindu ” 

Yet the Judges tieated Nauda Kumai ’s repiesentations about loss 
of caste fiom confinement in the co mm on jail as dishonest siibtei- 
fuges ^ Ganesham Das was Persian tianslator to Colonel Giaham 

I do not know under what ciicumstances he went home, but we 
find him returning to Bengal in 1774 with the Judges as Muushi 
01 Peisian Secretaiy Bolts, II, 182, has a note, in which he men- 
tions as an instance of the tyranny of the menial seivants of the 
English, that when Sii Thomas Riimbold was Chief of Patna, his 
khansamah, oi butlei, held a couit, and inflicted a seveie flagella- 
tion on Ganesham foi quaiielhng with one of the khansamah’s 
comiades Ganesham attached himself to Sii Elijah Impey, and 
became his munshi His name occius seveial times in the reports 
of the trials, &c , and he accompanied Sir Elijah to Lucknow 
Ml Impey writes of him in his Memoiis (p 237, note), as one 
of the most faithful and affectionate of Indians, and says that 
he became a sincere and intelligent conveit to Christianity If this 
munshi did not know that forgeiy was capital ciime anywheie in 
Indio, could Nanda Kumar be expected to be bettei mfonned ? 
I can find no authoiity for Mi Impey’s statement that Barwell had 
piesided m Court when natives had been condemned to death for 
foigery, and that the sentences had been earned out — {Alemons, 
p 49, note ) 

A Captain Swmton was examined as being an expert in the mattei 
of Persian letteis He deposed that he had examined 50 letteis 


* Mr Impey and Sir J Stephen lay stress npon the affidavit of Yeandle, 
the Jailor, that Nanda Kumar might have had sweetmeats secretly conveyed 
to him, JLc But they forget that this affidavit was made in January 177G, 
and that on 9th May 1776, that is, on the fth day of the imprisonment, 
Teandlo stated, in answer to a question by Francis, that he believed it to 
be true that Nanda Kumar had received no sustenance since his admission 
into ]ail 




receired by Ix)rd Olive iu the oonne of a month from tho Kioff 
SiijA-nd DaeIa, Mahomed Eaia KIiau, And othere and that be had 
found only three of them to have any Hignatoro m. ‘ one from 
the K i n g with a mark called BaJz, one from Soif ad Danla marked Vna 
aalam (wa Iteolam) which means farewell according to Menmaki 
it also means m pint ultra and one from Stya-ed Danla with the 
mark of el Hank, (?) wbioh means stop Six of them were 
not addressed, perhaps owing to their having been sent in bags 
(khontos ) Of the fifty letters wbioh I oiomined, six were dated on the 
ontaide of the cover None of them wore dated on the letter itself'' 

The some witness deposed that the reading of Persian was a 
matter of diffioulty with hum Similarly Mr Henry Stmohoy de- 
posed that he could not read tho Persian language. If those gen 
tiemen, one of whom at least was nn expert, could not moke out 
a Persian letter is it likely that Sir Elijah Impey could have rood 
the Persian affidavits tendered to him at Lncknowl Is Sir Jamas 
Stephen not aware that hardly any of the Halloybury civilians 
could read a vomaonlar paper either In Persian or in Bengali, and 
that the aocomplishmont (s by no meani oommon among the com 
petition men 1 Even natives auconnected with the Courts Bud much 
diffioulty in reading the lAihost used In wnlmg Persian petitions, 
and this li one groat reason why legal doonments should bo written 
in the Homan cliaracter 

3rrf — The Sair Matakhlnn was partly translated by Major 
Jonathan Scott in tho soooad volamo of his History of tho Doccau. 
Tho following is his rcnfloHug of tho diffloult passage about Nnnda 
Kumars cliaracter — lie (haudaKumnn was a wicked docoltfiil 
Tolnglonous person. Inimical to all mankind oven to those who 
hail conforrod obllgitions upon him, and if any ono tnvlally ofTcndcil 
him never rested till ho luul cnTcctcd hia ruin. As his friends had 
assured him that no ouo could do him injury and toiJ him not to 
bo alarmed though ho might bo led to tho foot of tho gnllowB, so 
that lie might securely nso every means to prove thoUoTomors 
dcllnquonclcs, he from his liatrcd and confidence In tho Generals 
promises, continued to nccuso him Imt ilr Hastings rofntc<l all Ms 
allcgatioav" If this tronslotlon bo correct theu Oliolam Ifuseln 
docs not giro him cnvlit for even one po«l quality (Stephen, I i2 ) 
4tA.— It is alsays npl •asure to bo able to slndicalo tlio accumoy 
of I/rd ^Iacs^l ly an 1 I am j.l-wi to think that this l>ook of mine may 
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, help to sho\N tint Mnciula}^ wm snhstnntmlly light in his view of 
the Numla Kumivi cmc As BucUc \\cllsa}s, Macaulay’s “qualities 
will long 8ui\i\c the aspcisions of his pun} clctiactois, men, who m 
point of knowledge and ability, are unworthy to loosen tho shoc- 
Intchctoflnm the} foolishl} attack" But it seems to mo that 
Macaulay Ins sometimes been woiso senod by Ins fuends than by 
his enemies, by those pciaons, foi nistanco, who piofoss to admire his 
genius, but who s’l} that ho was led away by the tiaditional Whig 
hatiod of Impoy, and that ho did not know tho effect of Ins own 
languigc I cannot but think that i\[acanlay would have piefeiied 
attack fiom open foes to having such hnmilating excuses made foi 
him I tinnk he would ha\o rememboied his own teiiiblo woids 
wheie, in speaking of some wietched w'omen, ho says that their 
loxo was more dangcious than thou hate The quotation winch I 
just made fiom Major Scott shows that Macaulay might have got 
from Ins book tho passage about the foot of tho gallows Sir 
J Stephen, I, 2G7, romaiks that Macaulay got his assertion that 
Clavermg was said to have swoin that, oven at the foot of the gallows, 
Nanda Kumar should bo icscuod fiom tho San Matakhum, and 
then ho adds “It happens, howcvoi, to bo the veiy opposite of 
tbe tiuth, foi Clavermg did most distinctly sweai that he nevoi had 
any intention to lescue Nanda Kumar at all ” For a law'yei, Su 
James has made a cuiious slip heio In his eagerness to piove 
Macaulay wrong, ho has foi gotten that Macaulay only says that 
theie was a rumoui that Clavoiing had made such a statement 
Now this IS peifectly true, and pool Mi Impey, aftei wiitmg that 
ho had neaily blinded himself in vainly tiying to find where Macau- 
lay got his authoiity for tho statement, admits further on, p 308, 
that Elliot and Durham swmie that it was an opinion pievalent 
among the natives that tho Raja would be released by Geneial 
Clavermg oi the Council It is only the fact of the rtcmoui that 
Macaulay lefeis to, and Sir Elijah Impey and his fiiends never 
denied that theie was such a lumoui * On the contrary, Impey 


* Teandle, the Jailor, also made an affidavit that even to the day before 
his execution, Nanda Kumar expected his enlargement through the influence 
of Clavermg and Monson 

SirJ Stephen forgets too that Clavermg’s denial was made on the 16th 
May 1775, and so is no refutation of the foot of the gallows’ story, as the 
execution did not take place till August 
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quoted Elhot and Durham 8 affidavits in the Houm to show thiit< 
the natives believed that Kanda Kunmr would be released by some 
Member* of Conuofl I shonld have thonght that the very fiiot of 
Clavenng’e thinking it neoesaaiy to make an affidavit about the 
matter Tvaa excellent evidence of the eiisteuoe of the rumour 
Men do not moke affidavits of this kind if there is nothing to 
deny 

BtA. — It 18 a ounouB lortaiioe of Hastings’ real or offeoted igno- 
rance about Kanta Bobu s position that ho actually asked him if be 
was a Brahman {vtde Bengal Appendix) It ieems hardly possible 
that Hastings oould have been Ignorant that Kanta was a Till 
(oilman'' by caste. 


C'n/ritffa, May iS(^6 
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A HANDBOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHT 4 or AAt.vTi UR-S iv In'dia By 
Ghouot Nmso Wjili Illustrntioiifi 1 Volume Crown 8vo (i.'Spiii'CS 
Ilf 7 

‘‘Tins c'ccoIlpntI^ prepared Handbook will probnbH find n inreo public 
II IS conceued on n cnpitnl sclioinc, and is proxided with nn intclliijent 
index All obscure points nrc illiistrnted In din"rnms A most useful nnd 
prncticnl Hfindbook ” — Inihan Daily News 

“The Indinti nmntciir is to be coiii:rntulnted in baving now n book that 
will Li'c him nil the iiiformntion be is likel) to require Jfr Ewing's 
Tlandbool will obxmtethe iicccssitx for collecting a number of works— 'it is 
n library in itself . , ... Exccllciitlv plnnned, it is full of valuable 

information coineyed in the most happy and lucid IniiRungc ” — Journal ((/ the 
Pholographic Society of India 

‘‘All amateurs who procure it will find tins Handbook nn ever, useful and 
reliable companion , for it is a book ivhich can lie turned to for information 
and guidance on nil points connected with l*'iotogrnplM , whilst it is replete 
with time-Bnvmg tables and calculations which only nn amateur knows how 
to value " — Pioneer 

“ We can confident Iv recommend it to Indian amateurs ” — Statesman, 
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AUT0BI0GEAPH7 OF A flPIH Bt Mat Bdwood Authob ot 
* Elite EDcrtoo ‘‘Straj StrAin,” is. B«. 1*8. 

‘‘UodcDiiUr • eltrer uni net oaeileethig itndy of the naltnl btitory of 
flirtAttaL -^Setur^ef Haitw 

In Acglo-lDduB iodetj ilnig * Spin ippean to be ■ roong Udj who 
rldti ladU in order to obteh) nutrtmony bj mum of a Tivneiotu, not to 
Hj bold deiDunoor The uitbor ot tfab book dceeribs neb e penon 
lod her beutlen eondoct to tho nonolt cd her object, whlcfa howcrer do«i 
net appMT to here been nKcwc ^'’ — Tima WttUg 


»t ! H itr n THE EOFOAI^OW Br Bha* Atrtharof "Thb TRiBia oir 

Ur Fbovtikb. IThh Illaitr»t*oonby T 0. Uaou Jomrth Edhkn. 

Imp. 16mo. EU. 6 

Of thb book it mef ooneotentlooelf be eetd that it doee not oonteln i doll 
pege, vhile It contAim niy mAnj vhm epuklA with a bright end fturinering 
hnzAottr refined by the onmlctAnblA eridoeew of onltare. — Same An#. 

"The Acthor of Behind the DnngAlow hu n exoADent eecM of hiuaoitr 
e oui b ip ed with a klodlioeu of beert which mAkce bti bule book deBghtfo) 
re^bg. — Sattrdof Rtriam 

■There U plenty of fan hi Behind the Bongelow ITorUL 

■ k eerlee of ekotoha of ladUn AerruiU, the htnnonr And Acste obecrrAtlcm 
of whi^ win Appui to erery Aogto-lnd«en."»~AApS«>uee. 

■ Drtwn with delighlfnl hraov tad kMB obACTAtfcm.^— AO eJW i. 

■Erery rtnety of oetlre ohAnetrr the bidirtdul u well u the nctlee 

euta, tredt or cIaaa, i« olererly portreyed 1 then dirertong iketehet. — 
SbtatrtUd Lamdm Sava, 


IHDIAH ENGLISH AND INDIAH QHABAOTEB. Br EiXlfl UlTSEB 
woon. JcAp, fro. Ae. ISL 

LA7B OF nro Br AUFB Obtej< Oomio, Batiaicai- Ajnr 
De e arlpttre Ponoe Qlsttretlre of Anglo*! dlen Life, N nib Edition. 
Enler^ WUb 70 inartrttfcwA. Cloth, elegADt gilt edgte. IIa.7-8. 

■There ta no mliuking the benonr and At Usee. Indeed, the fan U both 
l»it and firtooA. One cAn retdllr laidne the merriBent cruted mnd the 
CAinp fire W the redteUoAof TbeVwoThnmpm, wbleb U Irrrektlbly droU * 
^jA e arpoet UtrcMtp. 

■The rmu re cbAreeterbed by higb tninul aplritJ, greet dtremee*, end 
mo« exeelkni f<»ollnff.*'~Tr#rfi 


the GAPTAJHB DAXJGHTEE. a Horn. Br A. 0 Poosnnjt 
lilerAlJT irenilited Iroo the Rimien by Bmer H OoDm r Cepulo 
Bo. 8 0. Crown fire. Bi,!. 

“ Feetewet the therm ol itlring rlrldiy la abeet an bo*r a rtadloc a eon 
caption of nai i l i n Ufa Aod SAnnara which many pemm dolra to poueae.”— 
EayfulMA. 

■Tbettofy will lolerret keenly any EAglbh rredtr Orarkied J/efl. 
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A NATUEALIST ON THE PROWL By Eha, Author of “ Tribes on 
Mj* Frontier,” “ Behind the Bungalow ” Imp IGmo Rs. 8 

Profusely illustrated by Photographs of Animals in their habitat and at 
work , and Sketches by R A Stkiindaue 

“ The Author is a keen observer of nature, and his descriptions are felicitous 
and apt He is entirely at home amid the Indian fauna, and writes of things 
which he knows and loves ” — Glasgow Herald 

“ A charming record of wild life in the jungle ” — Saturday Review. 

“ Attractive alike in subject, treatment and appearance ” — Literary World 
“ Very easy and delightful rending ” — Tie Field 

“ We have not for a long time come across so readable a volume as this ” 
— Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette, 

“Anyone who takes up this book will follow our example and not leave his 
chair until he has rend it through It is one of the moat interesting books 
upon natural history that we have read for a long time.” — Daily Ohronicle 

“ HEBE’S RUE FOR YOU ” Novexettes, ENauSH and Angeo- 
Indian. By Mrs. H A. Flktohicr Crown 8vo, sewed Rs 2 

Contents — A Summer Madness — Whom the Gods Love — Nemesis — A 
Gathered Rose — At Sea a P and O Story — Esther an Episode 

ONOOCOOL CHUNDER MOOKERJEE A MEMora or the eate 
Justice Onoooool Chondku Mookeiukb. By M Mookkkjee Fifth 
Edition 12mo, Ke 1 

“ The render is earnestly advised to procure the life of this gentleman, 
written by his nephew, and rend it ” — The Tribes on My Frontier 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES AND OTHER VERSES By Rttdtaed 
Kipling Eighth Edition. With additional Poems Cloth Rs 3 

“This tiny volume will not be undeserving of a place on the bookshelf that 
holds ‘ Twenty-one Days in India ’ Its contents, indeed are not unlike the 
sort of verse we might have expected from poor ‘ Ah Baba ’ if he had been 
spared to give it us Mr Kipling resembles him in lightness of touch, quaint- 
ness of fancy, and unexpected humour ” — Pioneer 

“The verses are all written in a light stvlo, which is very attractive, and 
no one with the slightest appreciation of humour will fail to indulge m many 
a hearty laugh before turning over the last page ” — Times of India 

“ Mr. Kipling’s rhymes are rhymes to some purpose He calls them De- 
partmental Ditties but they are in reality social sketches of Indian officialism 
from a single view point, that of tlie satirist, though the satire is of the 
mildest and most delightful sort ” — Indian Planters' Gazette, 

the inspector a Comedy By Gogol Translated from the 
Russian by f Hakt-Daviks, Bombav Civil Service Crown 8vo, Es 2, 
“ His translation, we may add, is a very good one ” — The Academy 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM (Shakespbake) Adapted to Pas- 
toral Representation Bv N. Nkwnham-Davis Crown 8vo Re. 1 
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THE SEOOHl) BOKBAEDMEHT ASD QAPTimE OF FOET WILLIAM, 
C LC 4J1 1 'A. A Aeciaatof tl r BombardracDC of Fort WUIUm and tba 
Capttrra and OoeoDaUon of tha C cr of CaloDtta, on tba *Oth J oa IMl 
br a Boaaia Fim and Amj Compilad f om tbe Diarioa of P r^oa 
8 o Wo 0 x rr a d Gmaral TaooDCi Traml trd f om tb 

OrvnBal R tao br It ir OanniaBKa Cr wii 8to carad. He. 1-8. 


history OlfSTOMS TRAVELS fto 

TEE EAELT AHHALS OF TEE EHQLIHH DJ RRTTflAI. bdko thh 
B an^ral Fnblro Cooa ItaUoo (or the firai half — tba ] 8 'fa C« tarr Sum- 
manaad, Rxtraotad and FHici) I rrod ot[on and Illoitrati e Addenda. 
B C. It. Wnx a H A T I mo f R 07 1 Sro. clotb Ra. 1.. 

THE OEIOIH OF TEE WAg Q WTmAH a IN BENGAL. Bj MoOLTIX 
PuiL Rubber. Oown am Ita. b-b 

THE HINIHWfl A 8 THEY AEE. A DfflCEiPnoH OT THB UajOTKEB, 
Coat ma d Inrvar Life f Hindoo Bod a rj Benmi Br Sam Ciipan 
Boaa. Socood Ed uao Ranatd Cr am Pro, elotb R* A 

HINDU MYTHOLOGY Vkpio ajcd Ptmima By W J WjuaDre, 
( tba baedoa Ut^doaarr '^odety Ca^ua. Fi toMir lllutrated. 
Imcs iBtno, loth, pU lesaat Ra f 

Iln a n hai been t eire a faliht I aeenant f ibe UlDda deltiM neb a 
istellutrne n 1 re woqM fainmtf p a I ba baa ndtaroared In crdtr to 
aebia hli parp<*e to Laep bU mind fraa from Majadlet or ibe«loei«aI bit 
TIh a bor ha attempt d a vork I no Unit ambition and bta aaoeeeded ut hi 
attriBfW. he Icnue bd cMtofcmt aiereat and »efDl e*i A naa. 

It W Ikrn ba dona hk vnrk *eIL wllli an beneat da«ira to Ula faata 
apart fram all theohxrte I prapona-Ml and hi t lame U Ifkalr to bat 
aaefal book ( ref reoee — Q ordUa. 

MODERN HINDUISM Bccfo air Accotnrr or tub Reuoto’t aitd 
L int ( iba fluid • m N nhem I dia. D W J WlLXl a. atuhar f 
nind Ml thofojrr Vedle and P no c." Demy Am lU. C 
netmcet a Ifberal d oomprehena e apfriu — ^twrdmy litnre 

THE BOVESnON PRINCES AND OHIErS OF O E HT E AL INDIA. By 
O It An nio M CKar \ lotne I — Iba llooae a( Hoik Imp, 
8 to cloth Ik 1 ., 

THE DHAMMAPADA ob. Scunruiui Text*. A Book of Bmldhlrt 
Prmrr a J >1 * rtw T nal ted I m tbe 1 U on ib U i» of Barraeaa 
H ut«r|(t n Jamm On T 6 eeo*d Edition, era. boa dv Ua. 3. 

THE ETHICS OF ISLAM. A Lrcnmr BT TBE IIo't’BLB AMEm Au 
TIE., Aolbo f Tbo Bpirft f I Um, Tba Peraonal Law of tbo 
MabomoUBf ’* etc. Crown 8 ro l«th pit. lU. } 8 
An tietnrtt ward ib esp»« ilna f tat&nite Ctbleal ib EukH b laacoaffe 
BetnlM iBMi f tba K raa e t)rJiBti»re% a anaiber nf tba prereptj aad aayotca 
el the r opbet, tbe Calipb All. and f Oar Lady ara rraa laied aad pren. 
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THE LIFE AHD TEACHING OF KESHUB CHUNDER SEN By P C 

Mazusidau Second and Cheaper Aditiun Us I 

THEOSOPHICAL CHRISTIANITY An Address by L S Second 
Edition, Jtevised and Enlar^'eii Small 4ti> As S 

KASHGARIA (EASTERN OR CHINESE TURKESTAN) Historical, 
Geographical, Mihtnrv, and Industrial Bv Col Kdrupatkin, Russian 
Axmv Translated b\ Ma] Gowan, H M ’s Indian Armv 8vo Rs 2 

ANCIENT INDIA AS DESCRIBED BY PTOLEMY With Introduc- 
tion Commentary, Map of India Bv J \V McCuindlk, m a 8vo, 
cloth, lettered Rs 4-4 

ANCIENT INDIA AS DESCRIBED BY MEGASTHENES AND ARRIAN. 
With Introduction, Notes, and a Mao Ancient India Bv J W 
McCniNDLK, M A St II Rs 2-8 

THE COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE ERYTHR^AN SEA , 
Periplns Slaris ErvtliriEi, and of Arrians Account of the Vovase of 
Nearkhos With Introduction, Cominenturv, Note , and Index Bv J. 
W McCltlNDLE, JI A 8vo Rs o 

ANCIENT INDIA AS DESCRIBED BY KTESIAS THE KNIDIAN 
A rranslation of the Abridgment of Ins ‘Indiki,’bv Photios With 
Introduction, Notes, Index Bv J. W MoCkimilr, ii a 8vo Rs S. 

A MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA, INCLUDING Malwa and adjoin- 
ing PiiuviNCEs, With the History, and copious Illustrations, of the Past 
and Present condition of that countrv Bv Mnj -Gen b J Mai coLii, G c B , 
&o RepittUed frovi Thvd Edition 2 vols Crotn 8vo, cloth Rs 5 

BOOK OF INDIAN ERAS With Tables for calculating Indian 
Datics Bv Alkxamdku Cunijingh tn, osi, c i it , Major-General, 
Roval Engineers Roval Rvo, cloth Rs 12 

TALES FROM INDIAN HISTORY BEING THE Annals of India 
re-told in Narrative'- Bv J Talbots Whkklbh Crown 8\o, cloth 
Rs 3 School Eiiition, cloth, limp. Re 1-8 
“The liihtori of our ureat dt pendenev made extrenielv nttractne readmit 

Altogether, this is a work of rare merit ” — Broad Ai roic 

“Will absorb the atteiitiou of all who delight lu dnUmir records of adven- 
ture and daring It is no mere compilation, hut an earnei^t and bnghtlv 

written book ” — Daily Chronicle. 

A CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF THE POPULAR "JIHAD ” Showing 
that all the Mars of Mahammad were defensive, and that Aggressive 
War or Coinnnisori Conversion is not allowed in the Koran, Ac Bv 
Moiilavi CiiEi agh Alt, author of “ Reforms under Aloslcm Rule,” 
“ H\ derabnd under Sir Snlar June” 8vo Rs 6 

MAYAM-MA THE HOME OF THE BURMAN By Tsaya (Rev H 
Powkll) Uroniibvo Rs 2 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HINDUISM By Guru 

pRitsiiAii “-1 N Crown 8\o, cloth, Rs 3, paper, I s 2 
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CHIH -T.TT ffTTAT ItAHD UrOLUDIRa A DBKCBIFTIOir OT THl YASIOUB 
ExpAditiiiQfl into Um (?ifai T^tihut hiito anH th 0 FfaiAl ABtmmtlan o# th« 
Oo^ti^ By Qujy n- Iitai,-GolaiMl iu S. BSD Tndlm UadlMl 

Serrio*. With three Vepa «n>l eight Fhototint HhictnitlaDa. Cktth, 

gnu Ba. IL 

Oooterea e deeeriptloci oi the Chin M4iie md their hihebittBU, 

from the earlleu reeorda, with *n ecconni of the renoox expedltiooe Into the 
ecKUtrr, the Uet ric, that of 18^90 which led to the ftnel enoexition of 
the Tild raoomxmoTu tract wb eh )»«• beoeen I dja tod Bormt, bd g given 
in full detuL 

A Tiluble eontribedoo to the HUtotj of oa I dJtn border J/cZZ 

OaxtO*. 

THT! MAOE or WAB OB flBBTIOE IK THE PHTW EILLa A OoL- 
LECSOS of 54 FaH peg* CoQoYrpee of Inetanttneoca pbotograpbs and 
160 Intarcpefted tn the rewdtng. Bj Sorgeon-Capttin A. O NrmjucD 
Whh Inbodootorj Notea bj J D UtcortBB, B.OJ. 4to etothf 
gOt elcfont. R» 32. 

would be dlffloulc to giro a mofegnpfaie pietim f an Indian Frooticr 
Erpiedltioe Tiaut 

''Brinri boma to oj the China thamaelrte, their waj^ and bomea, tba 
nanre of the ouunu; marcbed throaigh. metfaMl of carapaljpx, and daily aedal 
habita and experiaeeea ol the oanpeJirMra. Ih leticrprea* brigbt and 
iltBpla, u worthy of tba phocograptaa."— Bivad Arrow 

AH nnUAH JOUBHALIST BBBO THB Lm. LrrrzBS akd Coqjib»> 

K idaoce of ^ SaaiBno On. Uooczrf b, Ute Rd tor of ** U«h and 
yyeu” Uy F H 8EanK,ua.a. With roriralt. Crown 6re doth Ila, 6 

THE RACES OF AFORA5IBTAH BEiao A Bucr Accotnrr or Tac 
pruapal Nauattambabjilngth t eewou-r Br 8 g. UaJ. H. U Baumvr 
o.a.t Ute oa Special Polrtwal Deir et Eabeh 8 0 , eloth. Ua. X. 

THE F0VEBT7 PBOBLEBI IN INDIA BzaKO A Dcbebtatiok o5 ttib 
C attaea a»d KmedUa f lodua Forarty By Patniwta Chakdia IUt 
C rown Sto, doth, Ra. 3 

rUEBAOHEE rra Tast pKirorr ajtd Purtni. Dt Ai-ecajcdm P 
B ILUR. rjuoA, A iboc of •'A Paramayan Treaanre," Ac. With 
ilapa, rUsa. aed Photegrapha, ah wmg the aoat reecDt na pr oTamenta. 
8mpcT royal Sro aloib. Ra. 16 

THE TBTAT. OF UAHABAJA KANDA gUWAB. A KARBATTm or A 
JcDta L UoaoM. Dy if Bar wmk. B,Q.a. Demy bve Hu A 
Ur Bercrldgt ba (dveti a greet anioont of ibooght, Uboor aed reaearch 
t iht taanhanmc of bit Ucta, and be baa dost hU ooao^t t pot the exceed 
iDxlv compllcitetl aod roniradtctlng eTtdtoea hi a dear and biialUgible form.'’ 
— flom ^nrl. 

TEE EMPEBOB AKBAB. A CowTHnCTTOW TOWABm rne HorronT 
or 1 Dt la tba leth Ctotary Br FaxncaioK AuotnToa.O)oat f Naer 
Traailaud fr*ffl tb Otftaaa by Aaarm 8. DaraaiMX. 3 Tola. 8re. 
doth gilu Bu 6. 
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ECHOES FROM OLD CALCUTTA BEING omEFLY Beshnisoenoes 
of tho dn\s of Wnrren Hnslinps, Frnncis, nnd Impev By H E. Bus- 
TKKD. Second Edition, Enlarged and Illustrated Post 8vo Rs 6 

“The book tvill be read b\ all interested in India ” — Ai’my ^ Navy Magazine 
“Dr. Bnsteed’s valuable nnd entertaining ‘Echoes from Old Calcutta* has 
arrived nt n second edition, revised, enlarged nnd illustrated -oith portraits 
and other plates rare or qunint. It la n pleasure to reiterate the warm com- 
mendation of this instructive nnd livclv volume which its appearance called 
forth some years since '* — Saturday Review 

“A series of illustrations which arc highh ciitertniiiing nnd instructive of 
the life nnd manners of Anglo-Indian sociou a hundred ^enr3 ago . The 
bQpk from first to last has not a dull page in it, and it is a work of the kind of 
which the value will increase with \cnra *’ — Englishman 


GAPT HAYES’ WORKS ON HORSES 

ILLUSTRATED HORSE BREAKING By Captain M H Hayes. 
Second Edition Numerous Illustrations by J H Oswatd-Brown 
Square Rs 21 

SuJiMAiiT or Contents — Mental Qualities of the Horse — Ihoory of Horse 
Control — Theory of Mouthing — Methods of Horse Control — Breaking on Foot 
— Ordinary Mounted Breaking— Teaching Horses to Jnmp— Breaking to 
Harness — School Breaking — Breaking for Special Work — Faults of Mouth — 
Faults of Temper — Circus Tricks — Index. 

“One great merit of tho book is its simnhcity ’* — Indian Daily Netos 
“ A work which is entitled to high praise as being far and away the best 
reasoned-out one on breaking under a new system we have seen ” — Field 
“ Clearly written ” — Satni day Review 

“The best and most instructive book of its class that has appeared for manY 
years ” — Times of India 


BIDING ON THE FLAT AND ACROSS COUNTRY A Guide to 
Praotioai. Hohsemanship Bv Captain M.H Hates WithVOIllus- 
trationsby Sturokss and J, H Oswaij>-Brown. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged Rs 7-8 

The whole text has been so revised or re-written as to make the work the 
most perfect in existence, essential to all who wish to attain the art of 
nding correctly 

“One of the most valuable additions to modern literature on the subject” — 
Giml and Military Gazette 
“ A very instructive and readable boob ” — Sport 
“ This useful and eminently practical boob.” — Freeman's Journal 


THE POINTS OF THE HORSE A Familiaii Treatise on Equine. 
Conformation Descnbing the points in which the perfection of each 
clasB'of -horses consists By Captain M H. Hates Hlustrated 


\_New Edition in the Press^ 
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Thaeirr Spmi and Co. $ Fublxeattom 


IHDIAW BACmo BEMIFISOENCES Dvnro EsTHETAimra Nibra 
nrr* md Antedotat t Uea, HofMi, ad 8poru Br CapUl M H 
Qim. niounted with 4 PortrajU andEasrarlagi. ImpLlSm Ita 6 

** OiptuQ Hare* hu dona wiaalf to poblUhliu; thcM Urelj fkatebea of life 
u lodLa. Tbe book u tall of roey anccaota. —B^i Lift. 

All apoftVTMn «h eaa aMreeiua a book oa naltui written in a abatty 
atrle, aad foil ( anoadote, wlU Like Captaia Jlajea* lateac work '* — /Tefd 
'* llasT raonf; az>tcdot« and mane a cnritioa ohanctar oor raaden wBl 
find in tba book, wbi b u rarr well got ap, and aabelllabed with maa^ 
poriraiu. —Bnli^t M panaa. 


VETERniABT HOTEa FOB HOBSE-OWHEBfi. A Popular Guide 
to G raeUedion odSa frarj BiCapi nU H IlATEa. Fifth £d 
tioQ, ElnUrced and Renaan t tba latest Sdeoe* of the Day With many 
'^tw Ulaatralkai br J H Oatraui-Baow^ Crown Sto, baekram. 

[fa tie Prase 

Tbe ehlet new matter la tbU Cdltlon le— Artlelat on Coermettd necle 
DttikaV Foot Dbeate, Fontloff ot Otokl p, Rhaore tie 3 Int Dieeaj& 
Abaeos DUIooai of the Shoolder J t, I flamn rt«o «f lb Heath and 
Tonne, FlatnVrat Dlrtenalon t the Siomaeb, Twin of iba Inteetlnea. Relapalng 
Fa ts Caoa Horse 81 kaen, Qona 8 pbllta* RabWa blamlms SuoRta, 
Epfirper 8 nittok Pol^oaliuL Caatntjon br iba Lcntn and tteobanlno 
of the Foot (bi Chapter on Sboeltut). 

Of ib« coanr popnia Tetenoarr booka wbl b btra oom ■a<)er or notlea, 
tbU eert ml ooe f th matt aeianuilo and ralUbla. Tba da* 

aenpften f mptom tad tb dlreetwna for the appiteatiee of mialiea ra 
grr« 0 perfertl ol in lam^ whkh tba trro wlR find no d Beoltr in coeo* 
prfbrndlae, —FkU. 

SImpUnrr { ea f tha moot eoromeodabla faatem in tbe book — fffn 
trmttd Sjtarti^f a d Nm 

CapUm lU ea, hi th new edition t Vefen r NotM, ba died eon 
aiderahl i it lae a J rrdered tba book more n«aful i tbi>«e non orofes- 
ion I penple wh* a l>e iodised or ompellod in tre t iheir wn horw 
whan Ick n mjore'l — rrffrf~*ry fntrwf 

We d I (h k ih I burta-ownera n reseral ax llkelr t dad nanre 
tell bla and re fol book for pncdarvea in an ctne eener —Fitld. 


TBAIHINa AHD HOESE BIAFAamENT IH IHDIA. Bt OArTAlx M 

n il T s A hoT f Fnenn rr N«es tnr Ilofae-Ownrra P Jlac." 
Ac, F fth nj tw Crow Bro. Re € 

N l■rltrr reol 1 be placed I tbe baa 1 of e ther amateor kofrera n 
or T I marr teon. —I JtmrmmL 

** A awl I etd I m eff fd t b rws nywbere Coneiae practical 

andprrubi — vrtardey />rirr 
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SOUNDNESS AND AGE OF HOESES A VETEEUfARY and Legal 
Guidk to the Examination of Horses for Sonndness liv Captain M H 
Hates, M H o V 8 With 100 Illustrations Crown 8vo Rs 6 

“ Captain Haves is entitled to much credit for the explicit and sensible 
manner in which he has discussed the manv questions — some of them ex- 
tremeh vexed ones — which pertain to soundness and unsouiidness in horses ” 
— Veierviary Journal 

“All who have horses to biiv, sell, or keep will find plenti to interest them 
in this manual which is full of illustrations, and still fuller of limts and 
wrinkles ” — Ref tree 

‘Captain Hayes’ work is evidently the result of much careful research, and 
the horseman, as well as the veterinarian, will find m it much that is interest- 
inp and instructive ” — Field 

THE HOESE WOMAN A Practioai. Guide to Side-Saddle Hiding 
By Mrs Hates, and Edited bv Captain M H Hatks Illustrated by 48 
Drawings bt J Oswald-Bkown and 4 Photographs Uniform with 
“Biding on the Flat and Across Country ” Imp 16ino Bs 7-8 

“'I his IS the first occasion on which a practical horoeman and a practical 
horsewoman have collaborated in bringing out a book on riding for ladies. 
The result is in every wav satisfactory ” — Field 

“ A large amount of sound practical instruction, verv judiciously and plea- 
santly imparted ” — Times 

“We have seldom come across a brighter book than ‘The Horsewoman — 
AthencBum 

“Eminently sensible and practical ” — Daily Chiomcle 


SPORT AND VETERINARY WORKS 

HIGHLANDS OF CENTEAL INDIA Notes on their Forests 
and Wild Inbes, Natural History, and Sports By Capt J Foiisyth, esc 
New Edition. With Map and Tinted Illustrations Bs 7-8 

CALCUTTA TUEF CLUB EULES OF RACING, together with the 
Rules relating to Lotteries, Betting, Defaulters, and the Rules of the 
Calcutta Turf Club Eevised May 1892 Authorized Edition Bs 2 

THE RACING CALENDAR VoL VII, FROM May lS9i to April 1S95, 
Racks Past Published by the Calcutta I’urf Club Conticnts — Rules 
of Racing, Lotteries, C T C . etc , Registered Colouis, Licensed Train- 
ers and Jockevs, Assumed Names, List of Horses Aged, Classed and 
Measured bv C T C and W I T C , Races Run under C T C Rules, 
Performances of Horses , Appendix and Index Rs 4 

THE RACING CALENDAR PROM 1st August 1888 to 30th April 1889, 
Racks Past 12mo, cloth Vol I, Rs 4 Tol II, to Anril 1890, 
Rs 4 Vol III, to April 1891, Rs 4 Vol IV, to April 1892, Rs 4 
Vol V to April 1893, Rs 4, Vol VI, to April 1894, Rs 4 Vol VH 
to April 1895, Rs 4, ’ 
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Tkackerj Spittk and Co. « PuUtcattoru, 


nfcT ij i t' rf A BAOIHQ OALESDAE. PuBLiBffiD hvibt tokthiohi. 

f ntitfi Stbaorlpdoo 1 

TEE BFOETSBCAH^ KAHEll*. Iir QmER OT OAia cr Eullu 
lAhcpolt tod l«Uk to tht Too Uonn Lake, with Kotet oo Shootiiif in 
BplU, Ban tU ;^h»i Chambt and Ktthnlr hmI a dualled deaei^doo of 
Bport in toort thaa 100 Kalaa, With 6 Uapa, LL-Coh B. H. Traou, 
late B. ILH Mth tod &4th Btgh&eciti. Fta^t. Sro ololh. Ba. S-S. 


SEOEEE OB, OuiF Lot <xx thi Saxfcthi^ Exiram. A Talb or 
TwiIIti AdreoCBre, Br B. ▲« Bt bsi> la, Aotbof od “ Uamim Ua of 
India,'’ DanixaoA of un JciMctca.’' OlaitTaUd by the Author With a 
\T.p tnd aa Apptadix aontalnlng a brief TcoograpUeaf and Hlatorleal 
A»wmt of tba Obtria of Beom to the (^tral Prorlooea of India. 
Crown firo doth. Ea. " 


T.^TtnP. OAKE SROOnHa IS THI BIT THE HTWAIAYAB, SoBXHXBir 
AvnQcnaAi.laDLa. B^Bf^-OtAwalAiaxiaD aAEnuxia. Ooo- 
Deaonpdona of wo Coimtrj and of the raricNU Aslmali to b« 
foeadt toretbor with axtraeta iron a toornal o( aatranl rean ataadhvg. 
WUh M UloatraCbiM from fthotographa and a Uapi. Third Edition, 
Tiaal aad EnUrf^ limjito.oiafwtlrhonnd. Ba. tt. 

* 1^1 tplwdldlr Uloaoaud reoera el ao«^ the |»ht> t ogtaT w aa, aapeekUf 
the of the rarioai aaulepea, are UVUlta \ aM the letter pme le rtrj 
pleattst 

The book u apltall^T l?x op the tjrp* b better than in fotmar edlttnrre. and 
the cxeelloQt pbotef^roiea gm as exorptiooal ralne to the werk."— dooa. 


OEHUIUHS of the JXTHQtiES. A Bebis 07 Bxrroszs or Wob 
AaniALa, lUtutrating theli Iona mod aatml attitude WUh Leuer-preaa 
Dei^ptlofl of each Plate. By E. A 9TaaD*i.x. r a.oA rjL^ 
Aoihor of ** Nttnral Sletory of the llaanalia el India,’* ** Beonee," Ac. 
Ohlofuc folio. Ba 10 


LOHD wnXlAU BEEESFOED EOLBIZIS; STATESKAH AHB SPOUTS- 

hk'% t bti t a creerd I b\» S>t(ta\een yean la ladU and a tall rlml of 
hli lUdoE Career Dj U. B Abbott Qrewn Ito, aewed. Ba. L 

EEMUnSOEBOES OP TWESTT TEABir PIO-SnOKlHO IS BENOAL 
BfUiocu UlaatmedwUhdPoTtralte Crown 8ro elothgOt, R^d-lS 


nOBSE BEEEDIKO ASD HEABIHO IS IHBIA. Wixn Soto oo 
raaiTiao foe the Plat, and AetOMCwroirr and aa Porehata, Bmkinjr la 
and Onaral Uanasaaneau By Ualor Jona IlDMraaT ■ . ■ . ii , 

Crews Ito, doth. IU.B4. 


tSBIAS II0B2C ROTES. Aif Enroxx or oa urp i, Ixtokxattox 
annaced fer ready rrfereoee on Entriceodet, and apedany adapted for 
Ofleara aod Uefotsil IleeUeBta. All Teebaical Taraa anlamed asd 

8mple«t Btiaediai acleetad. Dr Ua^er 0 Aatheref “ladUa 

Notet ah«ot Doga. Third Bditloo Baritad and eomldttahly Ba 
largad. Petp. Ira, elotlu Ra. t. 
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DOQS FOR HOT CLIMATES. A Guide for Residents nr Tbopioai, 
CoDNTiiiKS ns to suitable Breeds, their Respective Uses, Management 
and Doctoring. By Veiio Shaw and Captain M H Hatbs With 
Illnstrntions. Crown 8vo, cloth Rs 8. 

“ The authors of ‘ Dogs for Hot Climates ’ show in a concise practical way 
how to treat dogs out here, and what breeds best stand the climate The book 
should be on every one's table, for sensible treatment will save the life of 
many a valuable and much-loved pet " — Indian Planters' Gazette, 

A BOBBERY PACE IN INDIA. With an Appendix containing a 
short Excursus on Banting and an Interview with Mr Piokwiok By 
Captain Julian Crown 8vo, sowed Re. 1-8 

NOTES ON STABLE MANAGEMENT Br Vety -Surg J. A. Nunn, 

FR0V8,oiK,D8o Crown 8vo, sewed Ke 1 

GUIDE TO EXAMINATION OF HORSES, FOR Soundness foe Stu- 
dents and Beginners By Moore, feovs, Armv Vety Dept., 
Vety. Officer, Remount Dep8t, Calcutta Fcap 8vo, limp cloth Re 1 

RIDING FOR LADIES, WITH HINTS ON THE STABLE A Lady's 
Hoksb Book Bv Mrs Powku O’Donoghuk With 76 Illustrations by 
A. Chantbet CoitBOULD Elegantly printed and bound, Imp 16mo, 
gilt Rs 7-8 

INDIAN NOTES ABOUT DOGS Their Diseases and Treatment. 
By Major C- Fourth Edition Fcap 8vo, cloth Re 1-8 

ANGLING ON THE KUMAON LAKES With a Map of the Kumaon 
Lake Codntrt and Plan of each Lake By Depy Surgeon-General 
W Walker Crown 8vo, cloth Rs. 4 

“ Written with all the tenderness and attention to detail which characterise 
the followers of the gentle art ” — Bayes' SpoHiny News 

THE ARMS ACT (XI OF 1878) With all the Notices of the Gov- 
ernment OF India the Bengal, North-Western Provinces and Punjab 
Governments, and High Court Decisions and Rulings By W Hawkins 
Second Edition 8vo, cloth Rs 7-8 

MODERN POLO A Guide to the Game, with Instructions on the 

Selection and Training of the Ponies Bv E D Millbr (late 17th 
Lancers) Edited by Capt M H Hayes Illustrated from Photographs 
Imp. 16mo, cloth Rs. 12 8 

POLO RULES. Rules of the Oaloutta Polo Club and of the 

Indian Polo Association, with the Article on Polo bv ‘‘ An Old Hand ” Re- 
printed from Haye^ Sporting News Fcap 8vo Re 1 

THE POLO CALENDAR Compiled by the Indian Polo Asso- 
ciation Contents — Committee of Stewards, Rules for the Regulation 
of Tournaments, &c — Rules of the Game — Station Polo — List of 
Members — List of Existing Polo Ponies, names and description, with 
Alphabetical List — Records of Tournaments — Previous Wmners, 
Voul, 1892-98 VoL 11, 1898-94 Each Re. 1-8 Vol III, 1894-95, Rs 2 
Rules of Polo — From the Polo Calendar Revised 1896 As. 8. 
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Thaeker^ Spu^ Co. • F^tblteationM 


ilEDIClNE, HYGIENE, »ro, 

AIDS TO FEACnoAL EYOIEHE. BT J a Battzmbt jlb 
B,OR D T D blm. ?Mp bT el«h lU. 

Armloabl hJM]br«k to tbclaYmanmcermed m m tarlon. — Mom»^ Pott, 

** T the bti»T pnwtitwiver or th* mad oal «ntient it will w e the porpoia* 
«( ■ oi>fTect aod otell g«nt irQtdo. — MoUtal Rtoori, 

HIH TH fob the KAHAOEKEirr ABD BEDIOAL TEEATHEEHT OF 
C iLo iw I Udx Bt Edw A Bnwm, H d l^t Prladpal, 
Utdt^ Co\\r«* Thltd Edinotv, tUriMd. Bc\dc \i>% Ninth 

Ed tkiD of Qow1«t« • tlmu 1 r tb* of CbUd en in India. 

Crow 6ro oioth. B 7 

Tie TI*ui nd hi an uneU in>oa tbia work and Uoora i 

" FamiW Media • tor laJla," art — Tha tw worka before oa are ra Ihewi 
ael et prob^blr aboot tb beat axaioplei of ia«<J aal worka wr ttan for non* 
orofet Kid I read rv Tha atria of c oh la i«ple, and aa tree aa po^bW 
from teoh wal xpreaaifma. The modea of ireanncDt reoommmaed are 
fenarail thoae inoet likelr t t etd eood rranlu In the band of larment 
aad thrmrttHoot each t I ma iha oioortant f et la ktpt eon<uot)T bafort tba 
tDiDd I tba rea^ (ba (ba ml me ha U r la boi a poor anbatitate for 
pareonal proft*a>onal adrve. lor whioh it nn» ba dtaearded wbeearer there 
la the oppenn tr 

** It u a book whwh a«ht to ba foa d erarr hwaah Id.*— Piaaea 

THE nroiOEHOXTB DBUaS OF IHDIA. Buoet DzaWEiPTrr* Honoia 
I tta pnnmral Medial al B edo«ta mat w in hi Drli h India. Br 
lUt Bt tH Ra it Lau. D t Seroed CdUlon Uatbed tad 

entnelf Ue-wiitien *r 

QUEEIEB AT A HEH8 TABLE. What bhall ttb Kit! WHATtHAii 
w^ D iHEf Dt SarR Lieot Col Joshci Dock. Feap. 8 to, alatb, r{1U 
lU. .A 

BAHTtHO IH INDIA. Wrro some Remaem o» Diet ahd TniKas 
raO«eT»i By 8orp.-Umt-*CoI. JoanoA Dcxa. Third Edition. Cloth 
Be t 8 


OUTUNEB OF Bn3)I0AL JTTHIBFBTTDEHQE FOB INDIA. Br J D B 
OuBBix M o.a. l^iredL and Fatkick H hi » II. r RAU.E. Third 
Ed tien, lUriaed Enlarged and Anaatated. Dear 8to. IU.h.A 

DB. EEHEST HASrB ADDRESS EETORE THE INDIAN Mror naT. 
Oi*Rte«t. Th Medical Proleaaloo la ImUa i lu roalUon and lu Work. 
8»o, aewtd. B S.4. 

EtJDHIEHTS or BANTTATION Poa DnnAjr Scnooui. Bt PATaioi 

llRnin.MO. Bceood bdiuoB. 1*mo cloth, lie IM 


THE TEETH. Tnm Steccttbe, Disease, a^td raEsEHTA-nos 
With ••>ma Nomof) Coaecnrat raand Frrnibeue ball trr 'fme PUtc* 
PrJoi MiUJin. utka., it.ca.K Second Edition. Sro, cloth. He 
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THE BABY. Noins ox thb Fbfdixo, Rearing and Diseases op 
Bv S. 0. Mosfs, Licentiate of tlio Ifoynl College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh, die. l8mo, cloth, Rs 2. 

MY LEPER FRIENDS. An AccoD^T op Personal "Work among 
L fi'Ens, and their daily life in India By Mrs Ha\ks. With Illustra- 
tions from Photographs, and a Chapter on Leprosy by Dr Q, 6 Mao- 
LAUitN Imp. square 32mo, Rs 2-8. 

“The author pictures a very sad phase of human misery bv relating the 
storv of the inner life of sufTcrers whom she has known.” — Cork Constitution 
“ It IS impossible to read Sirs. Hayes’ book without feeling the keenest sym- 
pathv with her in her brave and onerous work, and it cannot fail to result in 
a considerable return for the ndiantagc of the lepers Mrs Hayes writes 
well and t ividlv, and there is a note of thorough sincerity in all she says that 
lends an additional charm to the work There are several 

illustrations in the book, reproduced from photographs of lepers ” — Home Neins, 
“ On the whole, Mrs Ilnyes has written her book in a very sympathising 
spirit ’’ — Indian Daily News 

hygiene of water and water supplies By Patrick Hehir, 
It D , Lecturer on Hygiene, III derabad Med School 8vo, cloth, flush, Rs 2, 

CHOLERA EPIDEMIC IN KASHMIR, 1892. By A Mitra, l r.o P , 
LUCS, Principal Jledioal Ofiicor in Kashmir. With Map and Tables 
4to, sewed. He. 1 

A RECORD OF THREE YEARS’ WORK OF THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
OIATIO’^ for Suppljing Female Medical Aid to the Women of India, 
August 1885 to August 1888 By H E tiif Countkss op DoFFEuirt, 
Crown 8vo Re 1 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR SUPPLYING FEMALE MEDI- 
OAL Aid to the Women of Indio By H E thk Countkss of Ddffbkin. 
Reprinted from the Asiatic Quarterly Review, by permission As 8 

THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE A GtrtDE FOE intended Oandi- 
DATB8 for Commissions and for the Junior Officers of the Service. By 
William Wkbb, mb, Surgeon, Bengal Army, late Agency Surgeon at 
the Court of Bikanir, Superintendent of Dispensaries, Jails, and Vaccina- 
tion in the Bikanir State, and for some time Guardian to H H the Maha- 
rajah Crown 8vo Rs 4 

“ We recommend the book to all who think of competing for admission into 
the Indian Medical Service ” — Lancet 

AGUE, OR, INTERMITTENT FEVER By M D O’Oonnbe, md. 
8vo, sewed Rs 2 

THE LANDMARKS OF SNAKE-POISON LITERATURE being a 
Review of the more important Researches into the Nature of Snake-Poisons. 
Bv Vincent Richards, f b c s. Ei> , die. Civil Medical Officer of 
Goalnndo, Bengal. Rs, 2^ 
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ThaeJuty Spwk ani Co i 


THE TEEATMEHT FOB TEOPIOAL AILBEHlTt, ajtd How 

TO OismT IT O0T TK bmii. By 8 itr|[i]u.U«]or L. TA«um>x Tomo 
Ex f«p. STO Ra. ^ 

**A bo^ D«t cmlr oMial uxl omhi tnatroeriv*, bat Ttrr nodabla isd 
Interwtlax It b iliort bveoM tt U pUby The n^eeta an 

tboroaffhly and foil tnated i w« fool oo U«k DotbInK noaxplaload t bat It la 
done m a el«ar and eoneiM atria, arery wonl to the polat. —J%4 Pwmttr 

** 7 b« book U of a meat oacbil ctatorot and fauplrM aoclblaDer W the 
oandoor aod fnlmaa of ita tnfonnatfcw aod pelnta of nldanee.''— */rtafc Am*. 

^ Tba book tba malt of afx yauV praeoeal pxoorteaoa, aod aboold 

b« of la moeh adrantaxa to madioal »«a aa a aaffatan — Hnaa Ntm, 

We may rentnn t eanreaa tba xreat pUaaare «e bara derfrad from 
nadmy Dr ToosRb book Iti loaldlty and patblmaa are hxleed refraahhig. 
There la no verbal plethora bcrai «Tvyihln< la to the point. — Cvril mmd 
lIUUmTf gjTHta. 


FEBSOHAL AFD DOKESTIO EYQITTHE TO& Tnx BOHOOI. X3n> Eouz, 
bams a Text-book on Eleunniary Phjaielo^ Hygiena, H tnaNorahur 
od ylrtt Aid to tba lojandi tor BatUor S^oola and EamOy Eefereaea. 
By Ur^ HatroLS HaanuKT klatlalllat, Hatiooal Health Boelatr Eng 
land. M Illoatrattena. Ex. (eap. 8 eo, oloth. Ba. 3 ) or aioth itllt, Ha. S- 8 . 
Wo ara deddodly of opluoo tkat It la tha moat pracdoal and nnfnl book 
of )u kind which haa boon pabltibad la India. Wa trou U wfll gain a Urge 
edrcalahm In the athaeU and bomoi of India. —Indim* J/adteai Oan<ta. 

■^Wa eaa reeommesd thb Toloma vltbou baaitatkci. In the aboanoa 
of tba doewr ooa might obtain blau from any paga ef it on Hygiane, Nonlag, 
AeeUnuandEmergefietea. Sotaraawoca ace nethlogb omitted, aadareiy 
dir^oe b gireo bj aimple IntaUigfbla taageaga — ftetaraiaoa. 


iraT.ATiTA m Oaxicb add Enron ajtd nts Btuast 

IsRinea of tha Splaea ( Aa Analyaia of t9 caaaa. By E. 0 Beta ll, at.*, 
mac. 8ra,ekKh. Re A 


KEDIQAL JUUIBFUU'DEINCE FOB INDIA. Br J B. Ltov r.0Ji. rc,. 
Bneada-Sargeen I'refeaior of lladwal J ar ia pro daooe Qrani kladical 
Ool&^Bo^^by Tba Laaai UaUar rerbad try J IXIaTaHaeirr Bar.- 
at-Uw ;^e«ond Edition, lllaatraied. Sro. Ua. 16 


IHDlAIf UEDIGAL O&ZLTl'E. PabUibed Monthly Babaoriptieo 

Ita, 18 yaarly 


IKIMESTIC BOOKS. 

TEE INDIAH COOEEBT BOOK. A rxAcnou. IlairDDOOC to tue 
K iTCMa t 1 Dt adapted to tba Three Praaideoctaa. Conuxalag Orlgiaal 
and Approved tteapea in arerr dapartatat el Indian Cookaryt Ueeipaa 
(or Saanmar Daretagea and llome-mada Uqoaont Utdkia I and oilMr 
rteei^t tog^n anch rarWry of tUagi verth knowing Bya’nUty 
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Thacker, Spink and Co, t PvbhcaUons, 


IlfOWEBB AnD GABBKHB IH INDIA. A Mahttax roB BcaunniBSr- 
yw- B. ThxtUk Wkioht lUrd EdMoft. Pott &to, Ui 1. 

^ A most oaefal Uttls book wbleh w« ounot too strengl/' momraood. 
We ooQ TAODflussad It to oar rcsdera with tlM tumost eoolkltno*. ss bdof DOt 
e^T hutnedre, btit oxtremslr lounnlaf mud wrictaa hi a deliffatfaiDj ew; 
ctMOj ftraia .” — Ctril end Hlhiaff OetMU, 

■ Verr pneilcsl throngboot. Tbsre oocld not be better adrice thso this 
sad the wsy U U given sbon the enthasUm ol Uri. Temple-Wright-** 
—Piomtr 

" It u vrluea ra a light oanTanadMial st^la, and it Imparts hutrootloB 
Tsry dearly • — ITU Sn^Stiwta*, 

H I M TW FOB THE EAHAOEHEZrr AND MEDICAL TREATMENT OF 
OHiLDUjml Di ^EmrAHbA Biaoa, h>ix. Ute Prhuipal, Uedloai 
ColUga^ Oelootta. Thi^ Ed don, Berlead and Ealaiged. Beiuc theNmth 
Editke of **OoodeT««Bl taforthe Uanafvaent ol ChUdrua io India. 
Orowo ®TO Ra. 


GUIDE BOOKS, 


INCEH KAAHBUB HANDBOOK. AOuu>E roaVoiTona. Re-Writtea 
aod modi HeUtgtd bf JoaHOa Duxx, d nr Li 'Co)., BeegaJ Uedioal 
Same*, formerly Cirti Sarsaon, OUglt and Briaagar Pesm 8 to> elMb 
Uapa In elotb With Appaadlz eeaumi e the Jhelan Valli^ Baad 

Ba.ft'A 


Tba Cnur Covrarrs are^— An Aceoaot ol tba Provlt>e« of Eaahmir Ua 
Birers, Lekce, lloaBcajnt, TaUa, laeoea, IahaUtaDt»--SnDagaLr.>-Arta aad 
hinmftetttrei, Antarulues, «t«, — Keinblm for the J«irB*y--Coat-'Offlcial 
NetUeaiKm to Trardleri — Docfol Uiot*— Boaias, Gojrat and Pir Panjal — 
Jbetaia, Tanprot and Koill Pooneb — Raval Pindi uyi Usrree — Tbo No* 
— IlaaaD AbdaU Abbotiahad, the Jbdem— Tbt EJibengimpa VbU^-» 
Eastern Poroon ol Rashmir — Lal>~>Weetcm Poniao of Kashmir — Woolar 
l^e— ^almarp— LoUb VaRey l«dak — Panghong Labi — GUgB— .Aetor-^ 
Sksrdn— TbeliUib Valky Ae., and the lollowmf - 

Mars: — ( 1 ) Jamma and Kashmir with ad W Inpcoentne^ (II) Uap showfaig 
Bootes to Sa^o, ete. U) Uap ebowlse Lah to nimb Uonastery Balt Lake 
ValWy Paopkoop I^kc Kamrl Paso DsraO Pus. (4) Astor eod Gilpit with 
aajTomndiacroaatrT Tli«i/dp»*rsjbd||rme*tf«dt)r ikaFamy V* 


QABTTWTB EN FAKILLE. A Naxairmt or nrr Expceiexoes or a 
Lsdt wmi LniUHuia with taefaJ Obts as to buw the Joareer and 
Deiideace tbero ouy be cocnlortably made, Dy II C B. With e l^rehws 
by Uajor E A DoaKma. iyibo,do<h. Ba. S. 


RAWAL PIHDI TO BBlN Afl A R . A Drazled Ac u o ii Tr or Tirz New 
Jhtlttm VaUfT Itaadt wirether with a BthI Note ef dre other Boatc* 
leadtap lato the Talley Being an Appeodlr to laces Naedbook to 
Easbnir Ra. 14 
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PEOH SIMLA TO SHIPKI IN CHINESE THIBET An Itikfrary of 
THE Kondp nnil vnnnuR minor Routes with a few Hints to Travellers, 
and Sketch Map B\ Major W F GoitDOX-FonnKS, Rifle Brigade. 
Fcap 8\o, cloth, Rs 2. 

iTiNKitAitiKS — Simla to Shipki, ‘Charling’ Pass, ‘ Sarahan to Narkunda ’ 
Forest Rond, Simla to the ‘ Chor,’ Pooi to Dankar, Cbmi to Landonr, and the 
‘ Sballe.’ 

LIST OF ROUTES IN JAMMU AND Kfi^SHMIR, A Tabulated des- 
CIUl’TION’ of over Elght^ Routes shewing distance marches, natural 
characteristics, altitudes, nature of supplies, transport, etc By Major- 
General Marquis me Bouiibru 

HANDBOOK FOR VISITORS TO AGRA AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD 
Bv H G. Kkknk, c 8 Fifth Edition, Revised Maps, Plans, &c. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth Rs 2-8 

A HANDBOOK FOR VISITORS TO DELHI AND ITS NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD Uy H. G Kkknk, c s Third Edition Maps Fcap 8vo, cloth. 
Rs. 2-8. 

A HANDBOOK FOR VISITORS TO ALLAHABAD, CAWNPORE, 
Lucknow and Bknauks Bv H G Kkknk. Second Edition, Revised, 
With four Maps and a Plan. Fcap 8vo, cloth. Rs 2-8. 

“HILLS BEYOND SIMLA. Three Months’ Tour prom Simla, 

through Hiissahir, Kiinowar and Spiti to Lahoul (“In the Footsteps of 
the Few”) Bj Mrs J C. Mukuat-Atnsikt Crown 8vo, cloth Rs 8, 

THACKER’S GUIDE TO DARJEELING. With two Maps. Fcap 8vo, 
sewed. Rs 2 

THE 4.ANNA RAILWAY GUIDE With Maps Published Monthly. 
As 4. 

THACKER’S GUIDE TO CALCUTTA By Edmund Mitchell, Fcap. 
8vo, sewed Re 1 

A GUIDE TO THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDEN, CALCUTTA By 
Geokqe King, M B , T L.n , o 1 K , F u 8 With a Map 8vo, sewed As 8 

CALCUTTA TO LIVERPOOL, BY CHINA JAPAN, AND AMERICA, IN 
187T Bv Lieut -General Sir Henut-Nouman Second Ediuon Fcap. 
8vo, cloth Rs, 2-8 

GUIDE TO MASURL LANDAUR, DEHRA DUN, AND THE HILLS 
NOKTH OF Dehka , including Routes to the Snows and other places of 
note, with Chapter on Garbwal (Tehn), Hardwar, Rurki, and Chakrata. 
By John Northam. Rs 2-8 

FROM THE CITY OF PALACES TO ULTIMA THULE With a Map 
of Iceland, Icelandic Vocabulary, Monev Tables, ic By H K Gordon 
Crown 8vo, sewed. Re 1 

FHE SPORTSMAN’S MANUAL In Quest of Game in Kullu, 
Lahoul, and Ladak to the Tso 51orari Lake, with Notes on Shooting m 
Spiti, Bara Bagahal, Chamba, and Kashmir, and a detailed description of 
Sport m more than 100 Nalas With nine Maps By Lt -Col R H. 
Ttaoke, late H M ’s 98th <fe 84th Begts Fcap 8vo, cloth, Rs 8-8 
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THACKER'S INDUN DIRECTORIES AND MAPS. 

HAP OF THE CIVIL DIVIBIOHS OF UTDIA- IirOLUDiiro Gormir 
jCEJTB DiTitkriu tod Dlctrlm. Polldesl ArtoeiM, and NatiTe State* 
alao the Chles aod Toirna vlUk lOtOOO lahabJtanu and ornrnxda. Colour 
ed. SO In. X Mis Folded, Da. L Od lists Ba. t. 


OALOUTIA.— PiiiKS 01 THU Offioiai. ato Bubeths Pokiiot wWi 
b ot te Dombarad, aod Ipdex ot Ooramiaeat Offloea asd Honaea of Bnri eta 
00 the Han. Plan of th« RetidaDC* portloc of Caloitta with hootea sum. 
bered to that ibtir poaldoo maj cairilT b« foood Two map* n pochet 
cue. Tha mapt an on lar|[a aoal*. Re. 1 


IfM.— THACKER’S INDIAH DIRECTORY Offkoai., Lmal, EotroA 
TJOZTAl., Profe»l octal aod Commardal iHnotoHts of tha whole of India, 
Qotral Informatbmt HoQdart, Ao. t Stamp Dstln, Ckatomt Tarifl, 
Totmaft Bohadoka ; Poat Office* lo India, fora In c ■ Qaxctteer; Lkt of 
0<rTUT>ora.O<ii*ral and Adintnlatralora of India tmo begimuai: of Britlab 
nnla t Order* «t the Star f India, India* EnplTe Ae. { Warrant of Pra- 
eedenoe Table of Sat te* Aa.{ Th* Ci 1 Serrle* of I dtai An Anaf 
Lati of tb Three PreaUeoeleat A lUDwar IMrectoryj A Jlawapapar and 
PeHoHieal Direetwri A Con trane* Dlxtctoryt Direetoiy of tb* 
Chief Indcatnai of I dlat Te*. lodlgo, SRk, and Ooffr* Cotion, Jait, 
llintt Fleur M Ha, Rl«« Milla, Dabl** eto. tte,^ alao a aepanuo Ibt of 
Tea and Ceff** Ettttea la Cerler liat ef Clob* ie India t Alpb boiloU 
liU f Revdent Enrepean asd hatlre, asd a Llat of Dntitb and 
FoTtlCT Masolaancren with tbcfr India AjtWila. WIlhftMns A Rail 
waj Uap of India. A Blip of the Te* IHttriet A Uap of the Co*I and 
IfCFfi BUne* A Uap of the Offldal and DnaJoet* pc^lon f Cainrtta 
and a Uap f (he Enropua Rcaidtoe* poUios f Calosrta. Tblek Bejal 
8 to leather bound. Ri. 31 


THE CHIEF INDC8TEIE8 OF IHDIA A LIST OF IHDIAB A:n> 
Cttlo^ Tka Q ro nt Indlc* Ceoeefn* Silk FUiterei Bojrar 
Fnctorre^ Clncfaosa Coocema, Coffe* Eauiet, Cotton date BleeandFlnr 
URlf Collitrle* Ulnesete. With thdr Capital, DIreetora. Preprletora 
Affni Uasacer* Anbta la, Ae., and thel F ctorr Uarfcswiih a Uap 
of the Tea Dutrkit and a Uap of the Coal and Iroo Fleldt. [I&7C.] lU. ^ 


THACKER’S MAP OF IHDIA, wim Ixarr BIapf of tub vaiuou* 
rantrocra or laoia ann or nif lx* Dunucra, 8n.lt'U Pusaef 
Calenita. Rerabcr a d Uadraa. Edited \>j 1 Q Ramiotojicw 
Corrected to date With BaRwaT’* Pohlieal Quaeet. and n lodex 
of lOmO Vamea, betne arer j r pla^ Deoilened hi '‘Iloiuer't Imperial 
Qaxetiecr [AMr/5 rrodj' 

** Ao excellmt map.*— Cfae^ow Iltrmji, 

‘‘ThU It a reaUj nltwdld map f India, prvdaetd with th* |rreale<t iklll 
and fare.*— Amy •»* > ry OtsMU 

** For compaetne** and coeaplettBeta cf Infeeisation few wnrkt iirpa rinf; *r 
approaehlnc it ha * been teea hi canefrraplnr *— 
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NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, bto 

THE FUTURE OF THE DATE PALM IN INDIA (Phcenix Daoty- 
liptkha) Bv E Bonavia, md, Bngnde-Surgeon, Indian Medical 
Dennrtment Crown 8vo, cloth Ks 2-8 

GAME, SHORE, AND WATER BIRDS OF INDIA By Ool A. Le 
Mkssuhikh, k k A vade mecum for Sportsmen With 121 Illusirntiona. 
8vo Us 10 

HANDBOOK TO THE FERNS OF INDIA, CEYLON, AND THE MALAY 
Pkmnsula Bv Colonel H H Bkddomk, author of the “Ferns of 
British India.” With 800 Illustrations bv the author Imp ]6mo Es 10 
“ A most valuable work of reference ” — Garden 

“It IS the first special book of portable size and moderate price which has 
been devoted to Indian Ferns, and is in every way deserving ” — Nature 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE FERNS OF BRITISH INDIA, Oeylon Aira THE 
Malav Pknivsula, containitiir Ferns which have been discovered since 
the publication of the “ Handbook to the Ferns of British India,” &c. 
Bv Col R H Bkddomk, F I s Crown 8vo, sewed Rs 2-12 

GOLD, COPPER, AND LEAD IN CHOTA-NAGPORE COMPILED BY 
W King d sc Director of the Geological Survev of India, and T A 
PoPK, Deputv Superintendent, Survev of India With Map showing the 
Geological Formation and the Areas taken up bv the various Prospecting 
and Slining Companies Crown 8vo, cloth Rs 5, 

ON INDIGO MANUFACTURE A PaAOTioAL and Theoretical Gttidb 
to the Production of the Dve With numerous Illustrative Experiments 
By J BitiDOKs Lkb, m a , fqs Crown 8vo cloth Rs 4 

“The book is thoroughly practical, and is as free from technicalities as such 
a work can well be, and it gives as much information as could well be imparted 
in so small a compass ” — Indian Daily Neios 

“ Instructive and useful alike to planter and proprietor A verv 

clear and nndoubtedlv valuable treatise for the use of practical planters, and 
one which every planter would do well to have alwavs at hand during his 
manufaotunng season For the rest, a plan 'er has onlv to open the book for 
it to commend itself to him ” — Pioneer 


COMPOSIT.ffi INDICJE desobipt.® et secus genera Bbnthamu 
OiiDiNAT.® Bv C B Clabkk 8vo, boards Re 1-8 

MANUAL OF AGRICULTURE FOR INDIA By Lieut Frederick 
P oGSON Illustrated Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt Rs 6 

ROXBURGH’S FLORA INDICA OR, Description op Indian PlantsI 

, Reprinted ft/teiattm from Carv’s Edition 8vo, cloth Rs 6 
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ThaduTy &p\nk <xnd Co. « PubltcaUon*^ 


THE CULTUBE A¥ P KAHUrAOTDHE OF IHDIOO With a Do- 
ferlptkn of ■ Plntv*« life and Bat on r ea a. WaLm IlAOuoaa 

Bro, Cro»n Sm. Whh If Fall pa«» IBattratkoi. E*. 6. 

** It la propoWl In tho loBonriof Shttohea of IndlfO LUt In 'nihoot and 
Ltnrer Bangal to kWo thoaa vho tuva DOTar witneaed tba manofaetara of 
Indljco, or aooi as Indlj^ Faotorj tn ihia co a nti y an fdaa of bow the flobhtd 
DtrkeubU artlola ia pr^ooad i temthcr with other pbaaaa and Inddeota of an 
Indigo Plantor'a tUa, aaeh aa may do lotereadsf and moalng to Imda at 
borne. — TatrodMedoa. 


A NATUEAL H IB TOBY OF THE BIAMMALIA OF IBDIA BUEHAH 
AVI) OrriiOa. By E A. SrajuiD ut. rjio.a.. r.fca.^ Ae., antbor of 
"Saonee." ^TbeDemvena of the Jingle With 170 IHaatratloai by 
the anther and othari. Imp. Ifiiao. Ba )0 
"TheTtrymodelof what a popalar oatnral hlatorr tbonld be. — Aeevhdya. 
** The bo«^ will, no dootk, be epedally aaeliU to the aportaman, asd, indeed, 
baa been extended ao aa to hielade all territodaa Ukfcly to be reached by the 
aportaman frem India. —Tie Tima 


A TEA PLA1ITEB*B LIFE IH amaw. Bt Gzoiob U. 'niwwww. 

WUh 76 Ulaatradoiie by the aathor Grown 8re. Ri. S-A 
** Ur Barker baa anpptUd aa with a Terr good and readable daa^pUoo 
aceespanled by mrmaroaa IDtutnUlooa drawn by hlmaali What mar be called 
the butneae paru ef the book are of moetrelM. ^C V a f c m pafary Raiae 
^ Cheery weH-writtan Uule book.*— On^lic. 

A rery tmereetlng and arBoabc book, artiatkally QJaatnted from ekatehea 
drawn by the catbor —i/a)4 La aa £cptwar 


A TEXT BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY MORrnoLOaiGAL, FHmoLooi 
OAuand SirrouTia. Or W B Oaxoa bji a, Lectarar og Botany at 
tha Ungll Oorrmment College. Profaaely lUnatratad. Crown Sre. ^ 6 


THE INLAND ESnoEATION ACE A* AaraDEi) bt Act TII of IfitO. 

The Ilcahh Acti fianltailon f Enicraota} Tbe ArtiSecr'a Act| Land 
Rnlea of Aeaam, <t& Grown fro, doth. Ba. ^ 


HINDUSTANI PERSIAN, era 

QLOBSAET OF HEDIOAL AND BIEDICO^XOAL TEBU8, ixtxuDixa 
ibooe Da«t frrqnmUr met with in (be l^w Coarta. By B. F llcrrcHi 
•or K.D., Sarctofl-ilejor Sooood Edidea Feap. fro. doth. lU. 2. 


HXDAYAT AL flUB.mdA. A OriDB TO Medical OFnctuxxDSrD* 
oaniWATaa of the Indian Fcrrlcr Eoalbb aad lUodDatjal. By Gro 8 
lUmao, M o.. 8argf«o-Uast>CoL Ifmo, eewrd. Be. !><. 
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THE DIVAN-I-HAFIZ The Divan written in the eohhteenth 
CEvrunx by Khwaja-Slinme-ud dm Mohnmraad-i-Hafiz-i-Shirazi, trans- 
lated for the first time out of the Persian into English Prose, with Criti- 
cal and Explanatory remarks, with an Introductory Preface, a Hote on 
Sufi’ism, and Effc of the author Bx Lient -Col H Wilbeuforok 
Ci ARKK, author of “The Persian Manual,” translator of “TheBustan- 
i-Sa’di,” “The Sekandar Namah-i-Nizami,” etc. 2 vols 4to Rs. 25. 

■THE 'AWARIFTJ-L-MA’ARIF. Whitten in the Thirteenth Oen- 
TURX bv Shaikh Shahab-nd-din — ^’Dmar bin Muhammad-i-Sahrwardi 
translated (out of the Arabic into Persian) by Mamud bm 'Ah al Kas- 
hani, Companion in Sufi’ism to the Divan-i-Khwaja Hafiz , translated for 
the first time (out of the Persian into English) by Lieut.-Col H Wilbeb- 
FOROE Clareh 4to. Rs. IS. 


JNTRODUCTORT EZERCISES IN URDU PROSE COMPOSITION 
A Collection of 50 Exercises with Idiomatic Phrases and Grammatical 
Notes, accompanied by a full Vocabulary and IVanslation of each passage. 
By Surg -Lieut-Col G. S A. Ranking, b a,, m d , Secretary to the Board 
of Examiners Crown 8vo, cloth Rs 6 


THE RUSSIAN CONVERSATION GRAMMAR Bt Aiex. Kiniooh, 
late Interpreter to H B M Consulate and British Consul in the Rus- 
sian Law Courts , Instructor for Official Examinations Crown 8vo 
cloth Rs 6-8 

This work is constructed on the excellent system of Otto in his “ German 
Conversation Grammar,” vrith illustrations accompanying every rule, in the 
form of usual phrases and idioms, thus leading the student by easy but rapid 
gradations to a colloquial attainment of the language. 


TRANSLATIONS INTO PERSIAN Selections from Murray's Eutory 
of India, Foltorum Centuna—Oibbon’s Roman Empire— -Our Faithful Allu 
the Nizam Bv Major A C Talbot Part I, English Part II. Per- 
sian 2 vols 8vo Its 10. 


GRAMMAR OF THE URDU OR HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE IN ns 
Komanizrd Charaoteb By George Sjiall, m a Crown 8vo, cloth 
limp Ks 6 I 


ANGLO-URDU MEDICAL HANDBOOK OR Hinhttstani Guide For 
the Me of Medical Pracutioners (male and female) in Northern India 
Hy Revd Quorgb Small, m.a With the aid of Surgn -General C R. 
hRANOiB, MB, and of Mrs Fraser Nash, l.rcp Crown 8vo, cloth 
limp Ks, 6 
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Thack»f 5ptJtfc flopwi Co i PuhUcaUon*. 


A POOKET BOOK OF COLLOQUIAL UKDU TOE Milhaet Biooinrii»- 
• HO«. For the ue erf Offleert and Men. For Exunmttioii, Relertoee 
ead on Serriee. Bj 6iu^a«*LI«at>OoL G B A. Bakuxo, b-a., kja 
SeereUry to the Board ol Examtoen, Port tVHlUm. l6ino, ekth. fie. t 

HABDBOOK OF COLLOQUIAL TIBirTAH A pB^onaii. Gtote to 
nia Lavocaqi or CornAt. Tim Bj GtAnAK BAHOBcao. b.a. 
8rts flVoth. Be. IL 

MAT.AYp T A flW rUTTT nA A SXHBiaiTPlJlYBYKAUUAaA. LUDUIiT 
traialeted rato Lo^nh E*n»« by C, H Tawhkt ». ^ PrinapeL fired 
deoev College, Celotttu. Beeond Edioon. Crown 8n>. Be. 1-&. 

A HAffDBOOK OF THE HATATHl OHABACTZB. By Geoeob A. 
Oerwrecr* i oa* Quarto fie. A 

A QUIDS TO HOTUUSTAHL Spod&Uy dosfinied for Qto dw of Oflteen 
ead M«b Aerrtog la ledt^ Cntel lof Colloqolel Beaincee fit Ptnlu 
eod Roman Cbemeer e4 ta EagHeh, aleo a 8«rV t Ante In Urda 
written eharaacr with (Urtr tranellieratioa in Roman-Urdo, and Eaylteh 
trutliLksA. By Sarfreoo L<«ot*CoL Gxo &. TUssuo B.A. sjn., 
OlEg. Secteury to the Board of Exam nere Fort ITiltlam. Third 
Edluoi Berisad and Enlarged. Crown 8ro, doth. Re. A 
“Tbe work on the whole, we baliere, will mm a wanu It 

cotitattii an axeelleat Hit of techiueal ndbary leraoe and tdiont, and wBl 
prere etperally etrrlcexlile to any no* who hae lo act ae an mtarpmer at 
CDarte’tnan al and cognaie eoqamea .'* — U «W J/Ufinry CutUr 

Then oan he bo qtiHUon a t tfa praet>ea] nnlity ( the book .** — Piomttr 
SoTfceos U )or RaokiBg has aodotiMedly mdered good eerriee to the many 
military ncs ier whom knowledga of Diadnatanl le eaeemial — AdeMtae, 
Ilae the merU cl coneuenm and porubdny and the eeteetloni at the end 
of tbe faUloneal end eolloqtuat etyle are well ehoean. — Safarffnjr fZmew 
“ A wclt-cODcelred book, and hae mnefa aee(al maitcf la lu The eicrtcaeee 
are tery good, pnotieal and xltotn ue." — fionnwrd iS 0. 

" Bopplke a want long felt, by none mere than by yowng Uedlcal OilQeere 
el the Army o( Ind a. We ih nk ibe work admirably adapted for llepnr 
peer firWlrt Jfrdlail JoarMf. 

TWO CANTUIUEB OF BHARTRTUARL TKA:»eLATCD Itto UYQuwi 
V a» by U n r w ai K, (cap. ere doth. Ue. { 
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HINDUSTANI AS IT OUGHT TO BE SPOKEN By J. Tweedie, Bengal 
Civil Service. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi, 850, cloth. Rs. 4-8. 

Supplement contnininp Key to the Exercises and Translation of the 
Reader with Notes Rs 2. 

The work has been thoroughly Revised and partly Re-Written, and much 
additional matter added The Vooabolaiuks have been improved and all 
words used in the book have been embodied in the (iLOssAuiBS, English- 
Hindustani — HiNDUsiANr-ENGLisit. A Rkadkk is also given, and a Genk- 
KAL Index to the i\hole book 

"The Toung CiMlian or Officer, reading for his Examination, could not do 
better than master this Revised Edition from cover to cover " — 1 Daily Dews 

‘ The book is divided into twelve easy lessons, and there is nothing to pre- 
vent the most khansainah-worried mem-saheb from mastering one of these a 
day. At the end of a fortnight she will have acquired a si'nall useful vocabu- 
lary, and should be quite certain how to use the words she knows ” — 
Englishman 


BOOK-KEEPING AND OFFICE MANUALS 

A GUIDE TO BOOK-KEEPING By Single, Mixed and Double 
Entbiks Commercial Accounts of the most intricate nature fullv illus- 
trated bv Examples and Annotations, Answers to Examination Questions, 
Book-Keeping, for Promotion to Assistant Examiner (1st grade) and 
to Accountant (2nd grade) from 1880 to 1891 By S Gkougb, late Chief 
Accountant, P W D , Bengal Demy 8vo, cloth Rs 2-8 

PHONOGRAPHY IN BENGALI By Dwijendka Nath Shinghaw, 
Professor of Phonography in Calcutta Being a Handbook for the study 
of Shorthand on the principle of Pitman’s System 12mo As 8 With 
a Key l2mo As 4 extra 

THE INDIAN SERVICE MANUAL, OB, Guide to the Several 
Dkpautmknts of the Government of India, containing the Rules for 
Admission, Notes on the working of each Department, &c By C R 
Hardlkss, author of "The Clerk’s Manual ” 

THE GOVERNMENT OFFICE MANUAL A Guide to the Duties, 
Privileges and Responsibilities of the Government Service m all Grades. 
By Charles Haudlkss Crown 8vo Rs 2 

SPENS’ THE INDIAN READY RECKONER Containing Tables for 
ascertammg the value of anv number of articles, dto , from three pies to 
five rupees, also lables of Wages from four annas to twenty -five rupees. 
By Captam A T Spbns Re 1-8 

THE INDIAN LETTER- WRITER Containing an Introduotion on 
Letter Writing, with numerous Examples in the various styles of Corre- 
spondence By H Andkhson Crown 8vo, cloth Re 1 

THE CLERK'S MANUAL A Complete Guide to General Oeeioe 
Routine (GovernnSent and Busmess) > Dy ChaeLbs E Haedless. 
Second Edition, Revised 12mo, boards Rs 2 "> 
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INDIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE 

A B«oord of Uedioino, Sorgerj and Public Health, aod of 
General Medical IntelUgenoe, Indian and Buropean 
Edited by W J Bncnoir MJ> 

IVAUhtd 8mh»eripilim Rt.'iiptT wunm. Sin/U eopf Bt.2. 

Tbe Indian ilmUeal QasttU wac eetabUahed Twentj-elfbt yean a^o, 
and bu earned for iteeU a wnrid-vlde repotatloc by Iti eoUd oon- 
tribntkns to Troplol Bledldoe and B m gery It is the Stole l epre- 
e enta tlTe medtam for recording tbe work and experience of tbe Medical 
Prafewloo in India | and Its Terynrnnerons Bxobmiifea irlth all tbe 
leading Medical Joomali In Great Britain and America enable It 
trot only to dlffase this infannatloii faraidcaft throccboot the world, 
but also to coll for its Indian redden, from an cnnsnal Torlety of 
•ottroes, aH InformatloD which has any praetkol bearing on sredlcal 
woricB in Indio. 

Tbe ladlaa Jlscfktti OattUs is IsiUspcmoble to ornry xocnber e( 
tbe Medleal Profesdon in India wbe wishes to keep h i m s e l f abreast 
of taedieal prognas, for It bring* together and fixes the rtTf fpodal 
knowledge vhleb is only to be obtained by long experienco and oloee 
obscmuioo in India. In this way It CDOstitstes Itself a record of 
permanent rolao for reference, and a Joamal which oogfat to be In 
tbe library of erery medical In India or connoctod with that 
eoontry Tbe Tranmctlont of tbe OalcnttnlledJcal Bodety which meets 
moothly is painted fn cztntro oad is a rery ralnable feature in the 
Gacette. 

The Garotte corers altc>getb«r differeDt groand from lAs Lantti 
andArdbA ATsdiroi Jovrmat. and In no way eompete*! vlth tbose for 
Ceneral Informatioo, altfaoagfa It dirtmicles the most important items 
of Eoropeon Blcdlcal IntelUgeeca. Tbe whole aim of tbe Qasettels 
to moke Itself of special nse and raloe to Bledkal OtBrcrs in India and 
to anist and rapport them to tbe performance of their dIfVnIt dtrties. 

It is specially derotctl to the best Intercuts of Tbe Medleal Serrlcee. 
and its Icmg-estobUibcd repotatieo and antbority enable it to com 
Band serloas attention in tb« edreeacy of any dedroble reform or sut^ 
stantlal gi t gi a pce. 

Tbe Oontributera to tbe Indian 3I$dleal OautU comprise tbe most 
rtalnent and re p rr s e n tatlre m« In tbe profession. 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF INDIA. 

AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL 


Invaluable to aU lovers of the Art of Photography 

A medium for the earhest information on aU discoveries in 
Photography, Photographic Literatuie, Experience and News^ 

The Journal has a large and increasmg circulation, is affi- 
hated with Clubs or Amateur Societies all over India, Ceylon, 
Burma and the Straits Settlements, and has an "extensive 
circulation out of India 

Sack number of the Journal is illustrated luith a Ficiute 
1 eproduced by a photo-mechanical process 

Subscription — Rs 6 per annum 
Smgle numbers. Re 1 each 

In limp clothf pocket-book from, price Re 1 

EXPOSURE TABLES 

FOB 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 
IN INDIA AND THB BAST. 

By geo. EWING, 

AUTHOR OP “ A HANDBOOK OP PHOTOGRAPHY POR AMATEURS IN 

INDIA.” 

Mepnnted from the Journal of the Photographic Society of India'* 
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STANDARD WORKS ON INDIA 


■THE JOUEHAL OF IHDIAB AST "WirH PtrLirPAOS Oolottee> 
nixutnnona. Folio lb bfll« Parto 1 to At mdj B*. 3-* — cih. 

THE RA fT^TTP BOOKS OF THE EAST THAiraLATED bt VABiotrB 
Oriental Sebolart. Edited bf F bias UrLUB. Lut ff VeHrmn cm 
•ppbditkm. 

TEE FAHHA OF BBITIBH DJDIA- iJTCLUBiiro Oetxojt aicd BcraMi, 

Poblttbed tmdar tfae eotbontT of tb* Seoataiy of Stat* for India. Edited 
bj W T BtorroitD, rno^aad lUoairtUd, 


i r«mmalla- W T t 30U. 

Puhta, 3 roia. Bf Dr Fa ■oia Dat fCU. 

Knli. • Tola. Br F W Oatw „ AO*. 

Beytilta and BatraAia. By 0 A fiotrLsmiB 90*. 

Jlotha, * Tola. BjF Hawracrr ®0a. 


HE mDlAH HDTIHT, l89T-f5B. Sklectiditb raou THB Letchba, D* 
sraiam, asd otb«r 6t>i£» Import pjw iTed lo tbe IHUU^ I>opwtm«Dt 
of tb« OoTonuBsot a/ lodla. Suted bp Gmos TV f^ssirp 
Director of Roeorda of tbe OoTcnaMOi o^ India. TTltb a 31cp aad 
Plan. Vet L DdU. Ropti] Sro. Ri. fO. 

WAHEEH EABTOras. SELEonoF raoii mz hzrrvui, Varxratra^ 
and ethar Scaca 1‘apera pr w Tred n tbe Fcrei^ EHpartmafit of tbe 
OoT#tntDftit of lodia. 1“^ 17W Edited br Oeoaox W FoBatar A. 
t roll. Fcap. doib Sa. IZ. 

THE APKnriBTaATIOH OF WARRETT EABTIHOS, ITTl-lTBS. Be- 

navad aod lUoatrated (ram Orimnal Doeamcnii. Bp 0 TV Foiumr 
B.J 8 (t, oiotiu Ra. 4. 

THE EARLY AITHALS OF THE EHOLISE IH BEHQAL i UEZva Ttte 
B mcai I'ubiM CottulutiMa far iba flrat half wi th« l0th Ctotm 
SotniBa i>«0 Cxiraeted and Edited, latroduerkn aod lilutratlra 
j^deitda. fl C. R, Wilbo* ac-a. Volamt 1 Rnpai elHh. 

AHHALS OF SPRAT, i BENGAL. Bt Sir TV TV IIuitteb. CJ E., 

« o. Ua, A. ^ 


ILLUSTRATION OF SOME OP THE OBABSEB OF THE SOUTHERN 
Praj a, IVifijf Pb«o-LiU»ocfaph IJlaimiKma f iaqa f iba pnaefpai 
Ora va at Ili^Aar TViih al»ort deaeriptlra ktter-firea*. K 

TTruj * CouiaTMa* Au. P.aj. lUattrawd with l9 Placet. Demy 


lu-wraATions or diiiub iteld bpoktb. snicm. .xn ntmo. 

dmd iram lU Coleared I Bfran jn flm pnblubtd In IW” after dea nt 
by Captain TnoAaa TTruJ «v>» Beniral Armp Baull eblonr bartd 
*CT*e el«b mrr I rioted ta eobrnn. iCa 6. 
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I CONSTABLE’S ORIENTAL MISCELLANY 

,NIER’S travels in the mogul empire ' An EOTIRBLT nett 

edition, with a Frontispiece printed in 18 colours on Japanese paper, other 
Illustrations, and Three Maps By Archibald Constablk, Mem As 
Soc , Ben^l, f s a Scot Crown 8vo pp liv, 600 Rs 6 

POPULAR READINGS IN SCIENCE By John Gael, ma, el b., 
late Professor of Mathematics and Phvsics, Canning College, Lucknow, 
and David Roruktson, m a , ll.b , b sc With 66 Diagrams, a Glossary 
of Technical Terms, and an Index Crown 8vo pp 468 Rs 6 

AURENG-ZEBE A TRAGEDY By John Dryeen , and Book H oe 
Thu Chaoic a Poem by William Somkuvilb Edited, witli Biograph- 
ical Memoirs and Copious Notes, by K Dbighton, b a , editor of 
‘ Select Plays of Shakespeare ’ With a Portrait of Dryden, and a Coloured 
Reproduction of an Indian Painting of the Emperor Akbar Deer-stalking 
Crown 8vo pp xiii, 222 Rs 6 

LETTERS FROM A MAHRATTA CAMP.— By Thos D Broughton 
, A new edition, with an Introduction bv the Richt Hon Sir M E Grant 
Duff, g c s i , f u s Notes, Coloured and other Illustrations, very full 
I Index, and a Map Rs 6 

, RAMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN OFFICIAL Br 

Major-General Sm W. H Sleeman, K.O.B A new edition Edited by 
ViNOENT Ab'i'htir Smith, lc.s With a copious Bibhography, Index 
and a Map 2 vols Rs 12 


STUDIES IN MOHAMMEDANISM Historical and Doctrinae, with 
a Chapter on Islam in England By John J Pool, With a frontispiece 
and Index Crown 8vo, cloth Rs 6 

“Asa ‘ popular text-book,’ dealing with some of the most picturesque 
aspects of Islam, it deserves more than ordinary attention ’’ — Times 

THE GOLDEN BOOK OF INDIA A Biographioal and Statistioae 
Directorv of the Ruling Princes, Chiefs, Nobles, and Titled and Decorated 
Personages of the Indian Empire, the dates of their birth and succession 
to the guddx, a concise account of their immediate predecessors and aN 
tlie deeds of honour and valour of their bouse and family Imp , red 
cloth, gilt Rs So 
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ILLUSTEATED AND ELEGANTLY BOUND 


DEPABTHEHTAL DITTIEB AJTO OTHER TEEfiER By Rudtamm 
K mjBa £iebth Edition. With nddhloanl Po«iiu. Cloth Be. I. ^ 

w t ! »iH ii the BUHOALOW Bt Bha, authobot Trib*8 oi iri 
Frtrotler'' With 41 lUoatnilofU b tb« lllaMntor of *'Tb« Tiibn oa. 
Uy Frontier*' foortb Edlifoo W ih Additkaul Dlutnllow. 'mpU! 
IStno, R*. & 

THE TRIBES OH HT FROHTIEB. An Ltdiak NATiriLALiirt lOEKiair 
PoIkj By Eh if lh bV lllcurr iio4u by F U. Uaoiuk, ImpL 
16mo. Ponirh Cd Don fia. 7 j 

KUTDU BTYTHOLOOT 7EDI0 AHB PTJEANia By imi Rev W JJ 
WiLuai^of the London MlmonaTy Souaty CaJsstUu Profimlj lll^ 
tratwL Us. 7>«. 


A HATURAL HI8TOET OP THE ICAJOEtALlA OF HfBIA, BURSA 
ID Obtlos By U. a Stiksd la, r luOA, Ac. With 179 

lltwmKiti. ImpU tSmo Ha. tO ^ ^ 

HAHDBOOETO THE FERHS OF IHDIA. 0E7L0H AHU THE KALAt! 
Pxin atn. By Coloo I IL U. aniwiii. W th 900 llltatrattena h*l 
th* Asthor Irapi IQoo. Ita. 10 i 

LAT8 OF uni. By AUPH OnzQf Coined Bati&iqal. Aim Dzscau 
tire PeenuIIlflRntiTeof Anel^-itidiaa Life Nath EiliUoQ Wl^ J 
lUaitriUotts.'' plmhyekfcut flit edge*. Ua 'A 

RIDINO OH THE FLAT AHD AOBOBB COUHTEY A QcidetJ 
Pnetieal Boraemamhi|i. Br Oapuin AL H Uatk«. THnatntad tn 
SnuaKuandJ O OtwAuvBitDwi Ibird Edlilco Bariaed and En 
Urged. Inpl. Ibtoo. Rt. 7-9 

MODERH POLO. A Goidb to tub Oamb, with LfTHODuenoxB oj 
the SrUetloa cad TrcfalBg o( tbe Pctilee. ^ ^ D UiLunt (lata |7U 
Laoem). Editad by Oapt. U.n. UcTct. nfjatraitd frra PtMocnoha 
lapU 16mo doth. FU. 1 A. 


THE HOREE WOMAN Ax Illweatid Outdb to SiOBflAftOL; 
Hidi a DyUra.il Tit. end Ediud by Cape JL H IUTC»7\UnlloTi 
with KHhif; e« tht Flat and Acreea Courtry ImpL Iflfio. Ra. 74 

RIDIHO FOR LADIES, WITH HIHTS OH THE STABLE. A Lady* 
llou Book. B Blra. Pawn O’ Do oomoi. W ilh 76 llltatmtloa 
by A CHtiriET boiDOOUi. Ra, 

XHDTAN RACnrO R E B IHISOEHCtJ t OEZXO EXTBBTACtTTn Naabj 
li»#ar>dA*tedot« I Men, llaraae ud Sport. ByCapUlnlLlI IlAtB 

lOutraiad with rartreiu cad EngrariaciT Ua. «, 
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